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THE JUTE INDUSTRY 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


ODERN industries are nearly 
| all cousins, many of them in the 
first degree. It is by no means 
ising, therefore, that the flour mill- 
nterests should journey constantly 
field; that ‘he should be intimately 
ometimes anxiously concerned with 
evolution in northern Europe, a 
th in Argentina, a boll weevil epi- 
in the cotton states, a stevedores’ 
e in Liverpool, or a flooded river in 
il. The last named sounds par- 
rly remote, until it is recalled that 
India comes all the jute that is 
o largely in sacking the world’s 
ind grain, 
iiliar as is the name of this com- 
y, it is probable that there is no 
general or accurate understanding 
ource or of its importance in the 
rcial world. Nine million bales of 
undred pounds each is the normal 
production, In 1918, one hundred 
ixty million dollars was the value 
lndia’s raw and manufactured jute 
In 1919, due to higher prices, 
rure grew to two hundred and ten 
ms, the highest: on record. 
is a vegetable fiber, the name be- 
erived from the East Indian word 
y the natives of the district in 
B | first exploited by the East India 
It is obtained from two bo- 
t | species, so nearly alike that no 
tion is made between them either 
merce or agriculture. It has been 
ted from very remote times, but 
t no certainty that northern India 
e scene of its origin. 
jute plant attains a growth of 
ten feet, with a cylindrical stalk 
k as a man’s finger, branching near 
. The leaves, light green in color, 
1m four to five inches long by one 
ul half inches broad above the base, 
iper upward into a fine point. The 
eC ire serrated, the two lower teeth 
drawn out into bristlelike points. 
I lossom is a small, whitish flower, 
ring in clusters of two or three op- 
the leaves. 


t 
( 


( iny. 


‘essful cultivation of jute demands 
moist climate, with a fair amount 
n. Too much rain at the beginning 
season is detrimental, and a dry 
The climate of 
f n and northern Bengal appears to 
il for the plant, and it ‘is there 
t ll but a fraction of the world’s 
y is grown. Attempts have been 
to raise jute in America, Egypt, 
\ ‘ and many other places, but the 
thus produced has invariably proved 

or to that of India. 


is disastrous. 


te cultivation in India is carried on 
ipally by the ryots, or small tenant 
ners, who occupy an unfortunate po- 
n between the large landholder and 
buyer of their raw product. The 
landholder has various methods of squeez- 


; 
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ing his tenant, largely in connection 
with the supply and distribution of 
seed, and the ryot is troubled to an 
equally unpleasant degree by the buyer, 
who acts as a middleman usually between 
grower and mill. A further trouble to 
the ryot is his supply of labor, which 
must be recruited to a large degree from 


the characteristic luster; if gathered too 
soon, the fiber is weak. 

Jute fiber is separated from the stalks 
by a process of retting, or rotting, simi- 
lar to that used in treating flax and 
hemp. The stalks are taken in bundles 
to artificial pools or to running streams 
of water, where they are immersed for 
varying periods, according to the tem- 
perature and condition of the water. 
The process may oceupy from two days 
to a month. After the first few days of 
immersion the stalks are examined daily 
to test the progress of the retting, which 





Unloading Jute from a River Barge on the Hooghly 


neighboring provinces, and is seldom de- 
pendable in quantity. 

The jute crop is sown from the mid- 
dle of March to the middle of June, and 
the harvest period is from the end of 
June to the middle of October, depend- 
ing upon the time of sowing and the 
weather, The crop is considered ready 
for harvest when the flowers appear. If 
left until the seed is ripe, the fiber is 
stronger, but it is also coarser, lacking 


is considered complete when the fibers 
are easily separated from the stalk. The 
native practice is described in Royle’s 
“Fibrous Plants of India” as follows: 
“The proper point being attained, the 
native operator, standing up to his mid- 
dle in water, takes as many of the sticks 
in his hands as he can grasp, and re- 
moving a small portion of the bark from 
the ends next the roots, and grasping 
them together, he strips off the whole 


with a little management from end to 
end, without breaking either ‘stem or 
fiber. Having prepared, a certain quan- 
tity into this half state, he next proceeds 
to wash off: this is done by taking a 
large handful; swinging it round his 
head, he dashes it repeatedly against the 
surface of the water, drawing it through 
toward him, so as to wash off the im- 
purities; then, with a dexterous throw 
he fans it out on the surface of the 
water and carefully picks off all remain- 
ing black spots. It is now wrung out 
so as to remove as much water as pos- 
sible, and then hung up on lines prepared 
on the spot, to dry in the sun.” 

When the fiber has been separated, it is 
made up into bundles ready for sending 
to a jute press, where it is carefully 
sorted into qualities, each lot being sub- 
jected to an enormous hydraulic pres- 
sure, emerging in bales of four hun- 
dred pounds each. 

The manufacture of raw jute into 
commercial products was an important 
industry in India long before it became 
of interest to Europe. The Hindus 
spun it into cordage, wove it into cloth, 
and made paper of it. In the form of 
cloth its chief use was for the manufac- 
ture of gunny bags, the name being de- 
rived from the Sanskrit “goni,’ meaning 
sack. Until about 1830-1840 there was 
no competition with native hand labor 
in this field. The manufacturing process 
of the hand loom weavers has been de- 
scribed in the following exact and pel- 
lucid language: 

“Seven sticks or chattee weaving 
posts, called tana para or warp, are fixed 
upon the ground, occupying the length 
equal to the measure of the piece to be 
woven, and a sufficient number of twine 
or thread is wound on them as warp, 
called tana. The warp is taken up and 
removed to the weaving machine. Two 
pieces of wood are placed at two ends, 
which are tied to the ohari and okher, or 
roller; they are made fast to the khoti. 
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Jetty of the Angus Co., Ltd., on the Hooghly River at Bhadreswar 


The belut or treadle is put into the warp; 
next to that is the sarsul; a thin piece 
of wood is laid upon the warp, called 
chupari or regulator. There is no sley 
used in this, nor is a shuttle necessary; 
in the room of the latter a stick covered 
with thread, called singa, is thrown into 
the warp as woof, which is beaten in by 
a piece of plank called beyno, and as the 
cloth is woven it is wound up to the 
roller. Next to this is a piece of wood 
called khetone, which is used for smooth- 
ing and regulating the woof; a stick is 
fastened to the warp to keep the woof 
straight.” 

The history of jute manufacture in 
Europe dates from an attempt to utilize 
the fiber on a small scale for the manu- 
facture of carpets at Abingdon, in Ox- 
fordshire, about 1820. The first commer- 
cial mention of the word jute is in the 
customs returns of India’s exports for 
1828, when three hundred and sixty-four 
hundredweight were sent to Europe. 

It was at Dundee, known for nearly a 
century as the home of jute manufac- 
ture, that in 1832 or 1833 the spinning 
and weaving of jute fiber first began to 
give promise of commercial success. 
Thomas Neisch, a Dundee merchant, re- 
ceived a small consignment of jute from 
London about 1822, and endeavored to 
induce some of the Dundee flax spin- 
ners to try it on their machinery, but 
without success. His consignment of 
fiber lay in his warehouse for a long 
time without buyers at any price, until 
at length he was able to dispose of it to 
Messrs. Bell & Balfour, flax spinners, 
for eleven pounds sterling per ton. This 
firm experimented with it to a small ex- 
tent between 1825 and 1826, but was un- 
able to spin it into yarn. The fiber was 
ultimately disposed of for the purpose of 
manufacture into door mats. 

This early effort was doomed to failure 
because the spinning machinery then in 
use was poorly adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of jute fiber, which were not 
well understood. Some years elapsed be- 
fore any further attempt was made to 
spin it by machinery, and the same ex- 
perimenters again were pioneers. In 
1832 Mr. Neish received another con- 
signment of jute from London, and this 


parcel may be called the foundation of 
jute manufacture in Dundee. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the firm of Balfour & 
Meldrum, successor to Bell & Balfour, 
who had tried the fiber before, to take 
a small parcel of it. Experiments on a 
small scale were made at the 
quently famous Chapelshade Works, and 
this time perseverance brought success. 
From about the end of that year a little 
jute was spun by Balfour & Meldrum 
regularly. In 1907 the Chapelshade site 
was cleared for the erection of a tech- 
nical college to aid in the promotion of 
the jute industry. 

The jute trade got under way only 
with great difficulty, for most people con- 
demned both fiber and cloth. Many 
warps were discarded as unfit for weav- 


subse- 


Preparing Bundles of Jute for Retting Under Water 


ing, and any attempt to mix the fiber 
with flax, tow or hemp was considered a 
form of. deception. For many years the 
principal spinners refused to have any- 
thing to do with jute, and cloth made of 
it long retained a bad reputation. It 
was not until the Dutch government, 
in 1838, persuaded to substitute 
jute yarns for those made flax 
in the manufacture of coffee bagging 
for the East Indian that 
the jute trade in Dundee attained a 
proper start. 

In general, the process of spinning and 
weaving jute fabrics does not differ great- 
ly either in machinery or method from 
that used in making hemp and heavy flax 
goods. Owing, however, to the woody 
and brittle nature of the fiber, it has to 
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be given a preliminary treatment. The 
early jute spinners did not understand 
this, and were given much trouble and 
discouragement by it. They found that 
the fiber spun badly into a hard, rouch, 
hairy yarn, a condition largely due to 
the use of improper machinery, which 
eventually was eliminated. 

The jute, as it comes from the bal 
is hard and unwieldy, and requir 
process of softening. For this there js 
The fiber, “batched,” 


from the bale according to 


special machinery. 
or selected 
quality, is crushed between rollers, and 
When it has 


been thoroughly prepared it goes to card 


treated with water and oil. 


ing machines, where the fibers are finely 
separated, then to drawing frames, wher 
they are combed and laid parallel. 
final preparing process is that of roy 
or the elongating and twisting of 
fibers into yarn. The spinning froin 
completes the twisting, and the yarn is 
then ready for weaving. 

Jute yarns are capable of being dyed 
brilliant colors, but unfortunately the 
are usually not very fast to light. 
fiber can be prepared to imitate hu 
hair with remarkable closeness, and ad 
vantage of this is taken in making stig: 
wigs. Jute is much more woody in 
ture than either flax or hemp, and to 
fact is due the change of color and « 
acter that takes place upon exposure to 
air. It bleaches easily, up to a certain 
point, but great difficulty is experie1 
in bringing it up to a pure white. |] 
fiber possesses the quality of absor 
large quantity of moisture, ranging 1 
six to twenty-three per cent of its 
weight. 

For many years Dundee remained 
only seat of jute manufacture in Europe, 
but the trade gradually extended to « 
reta 
Dui 


spinning and weaving processes led t« 


countries, though Dundee has 


supremacy. Success of the 
introduction of textile machinery 
the Calcutta district of 


(Continued on page 1226.) 
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‘Deacon Wilder, who runs a tradin’ store in the hills back 
9 from the bend of the river,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 

F ‘eh River Roller Mills, “driv by here a day or two ago. an’ 
allowed he’d heard ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ had run down an’ he 
‘reckoned he couldn’t use a ton he'd got contracted for. 
ARES =) % amd says I, ‘you 're wrong, you *re goin’ to use 
S AS that flour an’ 80 *s not to make no mistake 
— Pare goin’ to tote it out an’ throw it 


E:*Fetchit's Pride”’ is jes’ like 
~ it’s always been an’ : 
toon ain’t lettin’ you sneak out of 
_ takin’ what you got bought. 
@) goin’ to take it an’ you're goin’ to, like 
~ it, because on your side there ain't no 
argument buta oe boquet of pole 
W kittie an’ on 
oung Bill 
of righteousness an’ a goose gun that’ 8 


easy disturbed an’ aims good 
‘An’ so Deacon Wilder, he taken the flour.” 


your wagon right now an’ 
ou’re goin’ to haul it off. 


flour goin 


You’ re 


side is me an two-fisted 
owe an ’ the law an’ the 


anywheres.’””’ 











APPRECIATION OF AMERICA 


Nothing could exceed the popularity 
of America and Americans in England 
during 1918. They were praised for their 


part in the war, probably far beyond 
their just deserts, and the prevailing 
thought was that America would stand 
houlder to shoulder with the allies in the 
settlement of the terrific problems with 
which Europe was faced at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

Since then there has been a change of 
sentiment in Great Britain and France, 
and America has quite lost the great 
prestige once gained and for a time held. 
rhe failure of President Wilson to carry 
through the League of Nations pro- 
gramme, the indorsement by the Ameri- 
can people of a more intensive and self- 
advancing national policy, in which con- 


siderations for the welfare of the world 
are minimized, and the interests of 
\merica emphasized, seem to convey but 
one ineaning to the British people, which 
is that America is a piker and a quitter; 


that she has withdrawn from interest in 
the rehabilitation of Europe, and is en- 
tirely and solely concerned in self- 
preservation, regardless of the fate of 
the rest of the world. 

[t is very difficult, in view of the course 


of American politics, to convince the 
people of Great Britain that the heart of 
the mass of Americans remains un- 


changed, or that it was from no desire to 
avoid just responsibilities that the coun- 
try turned from distant problems to 
those more pressing and nearer home. 
The American is practical, and the nebu- 
lous outeome of the League of Nations, 
however it may appeal to his imagina- 
tion in the abstract, niust necessarily 
str'ke him as of secondary importance to 

tions vitally affecting his immediate 
future, According to his rule of action, 
he must needs do first of all that which 
‘rst of all concerns him. 

‘lence, turning from what he regards 
as idealism, the possible regeneration of 
Europe and the future safeguarding of 
the world against war, he concerns him- 


self with putting his own house in order, 
and, in dismissing the Democratic party 
from power, after eight years of control, 
he imagines he has taken the first step 
in this direction. In this is no disregard 
of Europe’s need, no desire to shirk and, 
above all, no lack of sympathy for the 
allies or want of desire to help them in 
their great work so far as it is possible 
to do so without future entanglements. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
America and Americans are no longer 
popular in Great Britain, which is no 
new thing and must be borne with pa- 
tience, in the hope of the coming of a 
more perfect understanding, and the cer- 
tain knowledge that the national charac- 
ter has not changed; if it was worthy of 
praise and admiration two years ago, 
when England was pleased, it is equally 
worthy now that England’s praise is 
turned to blame. 

It is gratifying, nevertheless, to find 
some one willing to speak in defense of 
unpopular America, saying things which 
would come in bad grace from Ameri- 
cans themselves. In the London Spec- 
tator for October 9 there appeared a 
communication written from Melbourne, 
Australia, by E. R. Peacock, evidently 
an open minded British citizen, who has 
been travelling about Central Europe 
and has had occasion to observe what 
America has actually been doing in a 
very practical way to relieve suffering 
and distress. 

Although Mr. Peacock is not aware 
that the animating, inspiring and sus- 
taining spirit of all this tremendous 
amount of relief work of which he writes 
springs from one American, Herbert Hoo- 
ver, who for six years has been uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in it, carrying it on 
simultaneously with his administration as 
American Food Administrator, and con- 
tinuing it uninterruptedly since the ar- 
mistice, realizing its tremendous need, 
yet such is the fact. 

While the President and the Senate 
have been disputing over the League of 
Nations, while American politicians have 


been scrambling and fighting for power, 
and apparently America has withdrawn 
from all concern in the fate of Europe, 
Herbert Hoover has never for one single 
moment relaxed his watchful care over 
the children of war-ruined Europe, nor 
remitted for an hour the work of suste- 
nance which began in Belgium in Octo- 
ber, 1914, was continued in northern 
France during the war, and was extend- 
ed, far afield over all the lands desolated 
by fighting since the signing of the ar- 
mistice. 

It is Herbert Hoover who has unosten- 
tatiously and inconspicuously redeemed 
from any possible stigma that might at- 
tach to it, by reason of political with- 
drawal from the problems of Europe, the 
name of America, and he has done so by 
utilizing the latent American spirit of 
helpfulness in methods of practical daily 
relief by which millions of children have 
literally been saved from extinction. 

His resources are now exhausted, yet 
his great work is not done. It must be 
carried on until July, 1921, when the 
new harvests will come in, otherwise mil- 
lions of innocent children will die. There 
is absolutely no alternative and, absolute- 
ly, if America does not supply the re- 
quired milk, fats and flour to keep these 
children alive, there is no other possible 
source from which they can be obtained. 
Mr. Hoover, very reluctantly, realizing 
the great burdens already borne by the 
American people, is asking them, he 
hopes for the last time, not to let these 
poor children perish. 

This is the testimony, in part, of E. R. 
Peacock, of Melbourne, Australia, as it 
appeared in the London Spectator: 


“There is an impression in many minds 
that America has failed Europe, refused 
to ratify the peace treaty, and withdrawn 
from participation in the great work of 
reconstruction—in other words, has prac- 
tically abandoned her former allies in 
their time of greatest need. Yet what is 
the actual fact? America has been do- 
ing more for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of Europe than all the other powers 
put together. 

“This is a bold statement, but from 
personal experience and observation I be- 
lieve it to be absolutely beyond dispute, 
and probably the measure of her help is 
only feebly indicated by that comparison. 
Since the armistice I have visited most 
of the countries between Asia Minor and 
Denmark, and between the English Chan- 
nel and the Baltic Provinces. Everywhere 
I have found social service agencies from 
America working along unostentatiously, 
but very practically and efficiently, in the 
interests of the people suffering from the 
effects of the war. There is no regard 
for nationality, race, religion or politics, 
but simply the recognition of human 
need. 

“The American is positive, practical 
and constructive, and anything that 
touches his sympathy makes a strong ap- 
peal to his idealism. The principal agency 
whose work is most farreaching in the 
relief of suffering is the child welfare 
work, originated by Mr. Hoover in Bel- 
gium during the war. This has dropped 
out of public sight, but has gone on in- 
creasing in magnitude and far-reaching 
benefit. 

“It is a big thing to supply one good 
meal to, say, one hundred thousand per- 
sons, even greater when the number has 
another cipher put onto the figures, mak- 
ing it a million. We have got so used 
to talking in big figures since the war 
that they have lost real significance. The 
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mind cannot imagine the task of feeding 
a million people as a single voluntary 
gift. But here is America not simply 
feeding one million children once, but 
supplying the food gratuitously, render- 
ing the organizing service and supervis- 
ing the feeding of between three million 
and three million and a half children 
every day—day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, during the 
armistice and right up to the present 
time. 

“T have seen a lot of the actual work 
being done. It would be a long story to 
describe the great kitchens and distribut- 
ing centers, the scores of thousands of 
tons of food, the very best obtainable 
in America, transported from inland cen- 
ters, shipped across the Atlantic and tak- 
en right to the hungry children of Ger- 
many, Austria, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Finland. 

“Most of this has been due to Ameri- 
can national generosity or contributions 
to reconstruction and _ reconciliation. 
Some of it has been the outcome of pri- 
vate and individual sacrifice. . . . If this 
child welfare work alone had been the 
only contribution of America to the res- 
toration of Europe, it would have been 
a mighty one, and must have saved thou- 
sands upon thousands of lives, to say 
nothing of the pangs of hunger assuaged 
in little children. 

“Closely associated with this section 
has been developed another department 
of service known as the American Re- 
lief Administration warehouses. For- 
merly, persons in America having rela- 
tives or friends in Europe were in the 
habit of sending them money drafts, the 
number and total amount being enor- 
mous. The practice was a bad one, since 
it could not provide additional food in 
an impoverished country, and only in- 
creased the cost to those who had the 
money as compared with the unfortunate 
poor who were more in need. 

“The Americans saw the difficulty, and 
set to work to deal with it. They or- 
ganized the shipment of enormous quan- 
tities of food in bulk to different ports 
in Europe, and there made up standard 
parcels of various values—ten, twenty, 
fifty and one hundred dollars—compris- 
ing flour, beans, milk, bacon, lard, beef, 
etc; separate assortments for Christians 
and Jews. 

“Americans now purchase orders for 
these scheduled parcels and send them to 
their friends in any part of Europe, who 
in turn communicate with the warehouse, 
and receive in exchange for the orders 
the actual food at lowest cost price in 
America, without any charge for ex- 
change, packing or delivery. When I 
was in Hamburg the service was sending 
out one thousand parcels a day, and in- 
creasing its staff to cope with the work. 
It reads like a very simple thing, but in 
reality it is a gigantic effort of relief, 
saving the people’s money, avoiding dis- 
turbance of local prices and supplies, 
and bringing.additional high quality food 
direct from its source into the impover- 
ished homes of Europe... . 

“Early last year, when typhus was 
raging in Poland, the then prime minis- 
ter, M. Paderewski, was greatly dis- 
tressed and did not know where to look 
for help. The most likely to respond to 
his appeal were the Americans, so he 
went to President Wilson, with the re- 
sult that the largest sanitary expedition 
in the history of the world, comprising 
one thousand six hundred railway cars of 
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equipment, and between five hundred and 


six hundred men, was immediately dis- 
patched, Germany facilitating its trans- 
port right across Europe. The cost of 
this outfit alone is about one million 
pounds sterling, and has been granted to 
Poland on a five years’ credit without in- 
terest. It is doubtful if it will ever be 
paid for; and if it is not, it does not 
much matter. In the meantime, whole 
populations are being disinfected and 
cleaned up and saved from destruction. 

“Among other organizations carrying 
on extensive reconstruction and social 
work are the American Friends’ Service 
Committee—food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies and honorary service—and the 
American Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The latter has a very large 
staff, comprising some hundreds of high- 
ly skilled social service agents, and is 
developing its organization entirely at 
American expense, not as a trading con- 
cern but as a regular part of the army 
organizations in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, teaching men how to develop 
ideal manhood. 

“The American Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has a large contingent 
working among women and girls, helping 
in the manifold ways that only women 
know how to do. The Grey Samaritans is 
another body of Polish-American women 
supported by America, helping in the 
general work of relief among women and 
children. American university students 
(not a wealthy class, most of whom are 
working their way through) are contribut- 
ing funds to enable impoverished Euro- 
pean students to continue their studies in 
the universities of Switzerland and other 
countries, 

“All these, except the sanitary equip- 
ment, are America’s free generous contri- 
bution and efficient help in the tremen- 
dous task of reconstructing Europe in 
accordance with the spirit of President 
Wilson’s declarations. Of course, she has 
taken her part in the international com- 
missions, facilitating transport and ar- 
ranging barter contracts to mutual ad- 
vantage between hostile peoples. She has 
also carried the greater part of the ex- 
pense of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties’ research expedition to Poland in 
connection with typhus fever, and there 
is good ground for believing that the 
work carried on in this field of scientific 
investigation has been successful. 

“This does not pretend to be a com- 
plete account of America’s work in 
Europe, being simply that which has 
come before the observation of a single 
traveller. It demonstrates, however, that 
America is not standing out of the work, 
or abandoning the allies, but, on the 
contrary, is in it up to the neck—saving 
lives, healing the sick, clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry, especially women and 
children, bringing more than a ray of 
hope, comfort and sunshine into a sorely 
ravished world, and winning the grati- 
tude of millions upon millions of unfor- 
tunate people who have had no share or 
influence in bringing about ‘the disaster 
which has come upon them. 

“Tt is not too much to say that Ameri- 
cans are doing more than all other coun- 
tries combined, and doing it in a way 
that must win the admiration of all who 
have had the opportunity of seeing this 
true spirit of America and how she is 
trying to cope with desperate conditions. 
Is it possible to imagine what Europe 
would be like without this help? And 
yet it barely touches the fringe of the 
actual need.” 
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A BAD TIME TO SPECULATE 

A bulletin just issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States re- 
ports that “the so-called cancellation 
evil seems to have broken all bounds.” 
This is not exactly news to the flour 
miller, but it may cheer him somewhat 
to know that every other manufacturing 
industry in the country is facing difficul- 
ties similar to his own. 

In many instances the cancellation of 
flour or feed buying orders, or the re- 
fusal to accept delivery, is at present not 
so much a matter of business dishonesty 
as of the buyer’s absolute inability to 
pay the bill. When the draft appears 
for collection, he neither has the money 
to pay it nor can he borrow enough at the 
bank; the decline in current prices has 
often been so great that his resale of the 
shipment, even when he gets it fully paid 
for, does not anywhere near cover the 
price he has agreed to pay for it. A 
purchaser who cannot possibly pay for 
a consignment when it reaches him is 
naturally anxious to prevent its being 
shipped; and while some buyers have 
undoubtedly been doing business on an 
unjustifiably small capital, there are far 
more whose financial position would have 
been strong enough to meet any normal 
decline in prices, but who are inevitably 
swamped by the extraordinarily rapid 
fall in wheat values since last summer. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
buyer is freed either from responsibility 
for carrying out his contract to the full 
limit of his ability, or from blame if he 
fails for any reason whatsoever to meet 
his obligations. Almost every case of 
serious loss incurred by purchasers has 
been essentially a matter of speculation, 
and was avoidable. Ever since last May 
The Northwestern Miller has counseled 
its readers, both millers and buyers of 
flour or feed, to keep close to shore, do- 
ing business only on the basis of prompt 
shipment and for immediate needs. A 
strict adherence to this policy, while it 
could not have resulted in any startling 
profits, has proved a guaranty against 
dangerous losses. 

For the buyer, every purchase made 
during the past six months for more than 
immediate requirements has been in the 
nature of a speculation. In substance, he 
has been betting on the future course 
of the market, and often, as events have 
proved, his bets have been far greater 
than he could afford. A jobber or bak- 
er who purchased flour for delivery with- 
in fifteen days at twelve or thirteen dol- 
lars a barrel could not possibly lose 
heavily on the transaction, provided he 
arranged for a prompt turnover, sell- 
ing the flour either as flour or as bread 
within a short time after he received it. 
On the other hand, if he attempted to 
forecast future prices by buying for 
shipment materially in excess of his im- 
mediate needs, his losses could easily run 
into very large figures. 

If buyers choose to speculate, they 
cannot expect the mills to back them to 
the extent of paying or even sharing 
their losses, nor can they reasonably ex- 
pect their bankers to finance a losing ven- 
ture. It is for them to decide whether 
they will play safe or gamble. For a 
long time prior to last May the specu- 
lative buyer had everything his own way, 
and it is hardly surprising that his judg- 
ment was warped in the process. In 
those days, when it was generally to the 
mill’s advantage to cancel a contract, the 
buyer naturally was insistent on his 
rights, and the mills uniformly respected 
them; now, with the situation reversed, 


it is unquestionably the buyer’s duty to 
accept his full responsibilities. 

In some respects the miller’s position 
has been even more difficult. If he 
was “long” on flour or wheat, he faced 
an absolutely certain loss, and pur- 
chases of the option furnished no pro- 
tection, owing to the decline in the 
price of wheat futures. If, on the other 
hand, he sold “short,” as many mills un- 
questionably have done, he faced the dan- 
ger of contract repudiation on the part 
of the buyer. That wheat prices would 
decline was generally foreseen, except, in- 
deed, by sundry agricultural “experts” 
who last spring were busily predicting 
five dollar wheat and twenty-five dollar 
flour; but no one believed that the drop 
in prices would be as sudden as it 
was. Even with the most careful elimi- 
nation of buyers of doubtful financial 
standing, the mills have had to accept 
losses resulting from the inability of 
normally reputable concerns to secure 
enough money to fill the gap left by de- 
clining wheat values. 

Most of the mills have doubtless kept 
their losses down by careful selling, but 
there have been cases in which they, or 
their salesmen, have emphatically been 
to blame. As far back as last October 
a few mills, eager for business, strong- 
ly urged their customers to buy heavily, 
on the ground that they believed the 
bottom had been reached. They may 
have sincerely felt this, but they had ab- 
solutely no right to induce others to 
speculate on the basis of their opinion. 
When a flour salesman urges a small 
baker, using a dozen barrels a week, to 
order a hundred barrels of flour with 
delivery spread over two months, he is, 
in effect, counseling his customer to 
speculate on the strength of his sup- 
posedly superior market knowledge; and 
if the baker loses five hundred dollars 
on his flour, instead of about fifty, as he 
would have done if he had bought for a 
week at a time, the salesman, and con- 
structively the mill which employs him, 
is certainly at fault. 

It is one of the privileges of competi- 
tive business that any one who wants to 
speculate by purchasing supplies be- 
yond his immediate needs is entirely free 
to do so, the one limitation being that 
he must not bet on his judgment beyond 
his ability to make good if he guesses 
wrong. If, however, his speculating is 
partly or wholly the result of encourage- 
ment on the part of somebody else, then 
that other person incurs at least a moral 
responsibility in the matter. Any mill- 
er who, either himself or through his 
salesmen, has urged his customers to buy 
in excess of their requirements during 
the past few months has only himself 
to blame if some of his contracts, thus 
obtained, fall through. 

The Northwestern Miller can only re- 
peat what it has so frequently said of 
late: that market conditions are such as 
to make conservatism the only safe 
course. Nobody who bought or sold on 
the basis of immediate use has had to 
bear crushing losses. As for those, 
whether millers or buyers, who have seen 
fit to speculate, their only course is to 
pay their debts if they can. Such mill- 
ers as have attended strictly to their own 
business, and not made themselves parties 
to their customers’ speculations by giving 
them bad counsel, have certainly played 
the game fairly, and are entitled to 
whatever money they may be able to 
collect. 
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ONE REASON FOR LOWER PRICES 

The statisticians have had a hard tin 
explaining why wheat prices should |) 
so much lower on a crop of seven hu)- 
dred and fifty million bushels than th: 
were on one almost two hundred milli; _ 
bushels larger. In order to accou,! 
for this seeming violation of the law «/ 
supply and demand, they have had 1.- 
course to all sorts of cryptic utterance: 
with regard to world supplies, artifici || 
price levels, and other things whi, 
sound well but which often fail to ma). 
sense. As a matter of fact, one of t 
principal causes. for lower wheat pric. . 
may be found without much difficu! 
close at hand. 

In the crop year 1919, according | 
the official reports of inspectors licens: 
under the federal grain standards « 
seven per cent of the total number . 
cars of wheat inspected graded Numlx 
1, For the first four months of t! 
current crop year, the correspondi: 
percentage has been twenty-eight. | 
this average is maintained througho 
the year, as is altogether probable, it wi 
mean that the 1920 crop is yielding abo. 
three and a half times as much whe 
of the highest quality as its predecess: 
did. The two highest grades this ye: 
together account for sixty-three per ce: 
of the wheat so far inspected; in 1919-. 
their percentage was only thirty-nine. 

Furthermore, there no longer exists t! 
marked shortage of certain particular! 
desirable types of wheat, irrespective « 
grade, which made so much trouble fo 
millers all through the 1919-20 crop yea 
In that period receipts of northern, dar! 
northern and red spring wheat, aml 
durum and dark hard winter, taken t: 
gether, represented only nine per cent 0 
the total; in the first four months of t! 
current crop year they account fo 
twenty-four per cent. 

Facts such as these rarely seem to r 
ceive as much consideration as they d 
serve. No matter how large the whe: 
crop may be, its value depends to 
considerable degree on its quality, an 
the price of wheat during 1919-20 wa 
unquestionably much higher than 
would have been if good milling qualiti: 
had been relatively as plentiful as th 
were the year before, or as they appe 
to be now. 

Poor wheat brings down the avera; 
price received by the farmer, but pu 
up the price of contract grades quot 
on the grain exchanges and, consequen 
ly, advances the cost of flour to the co: 
sumer. On the 1919 crop, when t! 
quoted price was high, the farme: 
share of it was less than it would ha 


been had his wheat been of a bette 


quality. Now, with a much lower pri: 
the farmer is actually receiving a m 
terially larger percentage of what t! 
public pays, because two-thirds of | 
wheat is of contract grade. As the D 
partment of Agriculture announc 
month by month its average farm pric 
for wheat, it will undoubtedly be foun 
that this year the difference between t! 
farm and the market value is much | 
than it was a year ago. 

Statisticians who are worrying abo 
lower prices on the basis of an app: 
ently decreased supply and no appare 
diminution in the demand will do w: 
to remember that all wheat is not t! 
same, and that, so far as can be det« 
mined from the records already avai 
able, the present wheat crop is more the 
compensating for its relatively sma: 
size by providing a large proportion © 
wheat which is of excellent millin 


quality. 
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The ome week showed sufficient firmness 
+) wheat prices to account: for an advance 
rf 50c@Sl per bbl in flour over last 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


to purchase before very long, regardless 
“1d market conditions. Feed dull, prices 
ower. 


Battimore.—Flour firm but quiet at 
last quotations, with some mills asking 
over $10 for best grade. A fine hard 
wheat patent selling down to $7.50, jute, 
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‘stocks are rather light in the hands of 
small dealers, should they commence to 
buy at the present time, the stocks would 
soon be absorbed. There was a fair de- 
mand for transit feed at eastern junc- 
tion points. 

There was an improved demand from 


tuesday. ‘This advance did not appear week endead— spring winter winter ¢27ly in the week, is now held nearly $2 = a oe prin wap pees yn 
» have produced any great amount of Dec. 4 .......... 50 39 higher. City mills yesterday advanced g y d is i a 
w business, although reports indicated November av'ge.. 60 55 38 prices 75c. Buyers apparently are wait- with flour. Most dealers have small sup- 

ew ™ > October average.. 55 61 43 for the t hile wheat d plies on hand, and are inquiring for 
t inquiry was more extensive, with g b ’ 59 4 ing for the top, while wheat is engaged in B 

1a q 9 September av’ge.. 44 62 39 backi a filli Feed $1@2 ton low- round lots for winter supply. Values 
catteres buying orders for small lots August average.. 43 62 47 acking an ing. Feed $1@2 ton low were advanced on Monda d 
lerately numerous. As a whole, how- July average .... 44 49 30 er, and neglected. ° nday, and inquiry 
whines” 4 June average .... 47 61 40 showed a good improvement. Oil meal 
er, buyers rig eee to eg = May average .... 45 59 35 lower, and offered at $45 ton in carloads. 
ince as mere emporary sharp de- April average 34 45 33 AAARERAD ABER DRCOG TARA D ARIE CRSA RRR IS 

ot bate oes “a on Dee. 7 po tc wath avenan a6 58 a8 Gluten feed strong, and hominy feed 
ir , 4 he “wh ; February average. 42 73 48 E ILLFEED B [ARKET | steady. 

) justify this view. January average... 61 84 65 eters ms areeent H. N. Witson. 


The buying trade is in urgent, and in 
me cases almost desperate, need of en- 
uragement on account of the financial 
tuation. It has lost so much money on 
yur purchases already made that it is 
roughly frightened; but a period of 
nparative steadiness in wheat would 
doubtedly suffice to give most of the 
uyers new courage, and incidentally to 
{ them right with their bankers. 

rhe situation for the feed trade con- 
ues exceedingly bad, as prices have 
ntinued to decline, and are now at a 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 8.) 
NasHvILLE.—Business continues quiet 
in flour market. Millfeed has an easier 
tone, with moderate demand. Most mills 
are running less than half time. 
InprANnApouis.—The flour market is un- 
changed in quotations, compared with 





Mriwavkee, Wis., Dec. 6.—Feed prices 
the past week have held steady, but 
showed some strength on Monday, fol- 
lowing the upturn in cash grains. Offer- 
ings have not been very large, owing to 
the light production. Mills generally 
were willing to sell a moderate amount 
for December delivery, and a few sales 
were made for January. Jobbers have 
been buying more freely, and indications 
are that the market has reached the bot- 
tom for the present. Shippers generally 
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The ‘fenowtng table shows the flour out- 
put at milling centers for the past two 
weeks, with comparisons, in barrels: 


Dec. 6 Dec. 7 

Dec, 4'Nov. 27 1919 1918 
Minneapolis - 336,635 390,830 384,330 449,655 
St. Paul ..cccdeoe 7,720 10,850 16,075 8,226 
Duluth-Superior 22,290 19,965 31,040 34,065 
Milwaukee ..... 2,635 5,375 17,450 11,400 








w low level for the year. Buying or- 3 ag . i i i Vv in Totals ......369,280 427,020 448,89 5 
rs booked earlier in uaae Poe. » onl last Saturday. A rise in prices Monday pe ae oe oe sg ppcrcneely Outside milia*, 201225 ee. 194248 eee 
t heavy losses, and the necessary funds V*% eewes ly * nes sae cas tae Bring} 5 570. BOK 
i er cama beneg roa y the old level. Demand continues slight, ffom now on, as pasturage is gone. Most Ag’gate sprg.570,505 ...... 643,140 ...... 
finance these are hard to secure. Fl ttled, in Jatge buyers have good stocks on hand. st. Louis ...... 29,400 28,000 41,600 41,200 
The course of prices for top patents, Pumanerrutt—Flour unsettled, in funy of the large eastern dealers were ,jcqust’.- Sham 3etun 4eguy in 
. Ae ® * « y > ‘ ® uffalo ........126,46 77,5 " . 
indicated in the following table, show Supers jacked confidence, and there was i the market, and some fair sales were Rochester... 9,300 8,300 15,950 10,200 
i oe at four represen- very little trading. Millfeed dull and made the latter days of the week. Chicago ....... 20,500 18,000 20,750 23,250 
tive markets, two western and two . y Kansas City.... 62,500 61,100 74,900 70,800 
terns e Hard sort Weak to sell. P ne a ene one Kansas Cityt. ..221,690 225,405 311,135 284,370 
: , tas rmness, due to better inquiry and lig CUM 6 ksestars 9,410 10,945 23,170 21,785 
Spring winter winter Sr. Louis.— Unsatisfactory conditions output Sell poems Gabe ealen wate report- Toledo :....... 19/900 19,000 35,130 38,486 
A $9.40 $9.20 $9.55 still prevail in flour trade. Lack of con- (4) 40. Some! aia Teed ....... 60,390 64,485 22,400 67,955 
o “98henen eh te 379 fidence shown in small business being £°.,,,0F *’ecemoer-canuary = siipmen'. Indianapolis 8,980 7,500 12,190 6,875 
20 -eeeeees 9.70 9.55 9.70 a hile ad what itat Middlings are liberally discounted un-  Nashville** .... 84,600 96,115 118,240 88,380 
Xs saennes re Lee ae hiahe “fo € advance Mill fe Peg dull der bran, and do not move as freely as Portland, Oreg. 13,895 12,975 23,760 36,200 
i sadpaees 2. ; . igher flour prices. illfeed very du : Seattle ........ 11,030 9,230 44,485 45,365 
d sddsatee 12.90 12.45 12.10 ana oon. P the latter. The home trade is commenc- = pacgma!))!).! 16,780 4,470 46,935 36,740 
Livseeeeees eg a ry 4 : ing to buy, and prospects are for a , 
re ae 14.55 13.85 Cuicaco—There continues to be a steady business from that source. Coun- 
, thee 16.20 15.05 18.85 daily fluctuation in values of flour fol- try mills are offering moderately for PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
D vetoes 15.45 14.30 13.05 lowing each change in the price of wheat. ecember, but quite freely for January 
Sg ecuee wen 14.30 13.30 12.35 The advance of yesterday in flour quo- delivery. The following table shows the percentages 
hb Dd: avenue 13.70 12.80 12.25 tati lost i dav. il of which sets . of activity of mills at various points. The 
. scbaeeee 14.65 13.70 12.40 ations was 10st today, all 0 . Trade in the central states showed a __ figures represent the relation of actual week- 
$ icuciex 15.35 14.35 12.45 back trade that much more. Flour can- ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 


ilendar year high point. 
the following table gives an approxi- 


cellations are reported, and some on very 
slight pretexts. Local mills running 
about half capacity. 


little improvement, but stocks there are 
quite liberal and jobbers are trying to 
sell what they have on hand before mak- 


western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 6 Dec. 7 


te average for quotations on first : : ing new purchases. Trade continues fair Dec. 4Nov.27 1919 1918 
irs in eastern and western markets: Kansas Crry.—Flour buying remains jn mixed cars. Demand for barley was Minneapolis ...... 62—Cti«éST72 70 86 
pagers sort #8 inactive this week as it has been for good, and some good sales were reported, ss OS 33 46 “ "s 

Spring winter winter the past few months. Quite evidently to be used for feed. Oat feed lower, Outside mille’... 68 43 53 72 

ae eed ben ry beg 4 buyers lack confidence in a stronger mar- with most of the mills storing, as mixers — — — — 
co tees ae 770 7s9 «ket at this time. Only one mill reported are not in the market. Some of the large Average spring.. 57 = cs + 

L dapenaers 9.00 8.85 9.10 improved business on advancing markets. mills report fair sales for December- Qy)youree 077° UL 55 MH. of 
L ren ar 10.98 16.98 ee Flour quotations up about 35c bbl. Mill- January delivery. a ee 47 42 59 71 

dL ccestsaae Gee 10.85 9.80 Se a er and very little Southwestern markets steady. The de- ae oo peter et 4 . = 
‘18 Tate ius eo Het +4 et a ae , mand from shippers was just about Chicago .......... 70 60 71 88 
ei... ee 10,96 10.70 Boston.—Flour prices have advanced enough to absorb offerings, which were Kansas City ...... 60 59 80 86 
t snsahuun 10.35 10.55 10.35 25@50c bbl, but demand shows no im- rather light. Southern demand shows 620885 Cityt .-..- 48 o i i. 
Ppone + er — 9.95 provement, although shipping directions signs of improving. Hominy feed in Toledo -.........: 41 39 73 80 

1 ae 9.86 945 are better. Millfeed in fairly good de- fair demand, the recent advance in corn Toledof .......... 39 39 28 76 

+ cad opal 10.10 10.50 9.65 mand, with market easier. A good de- having stimulated the market. No de- fae wees ere ae = . c. 
ilendar year high point. mand for corn products, with white corn mand for oat feed, and mills continue to Portland, Oregon... 28 27 55 80 
\n approximate average quotation for goods ——— ay send ae Ibs. Lb wet store. Some better demand from the ee pL ' + 4 
n of all types in both eastern and COTM g00es steady. Oatmeal in good de- . East reported for later delivery. Most -_ — = 
- mand, with market firmly held. mills are well cleaned up on old con- Totals ......000. 45 42 72 76 


tern markets as reported on Dec. 

$34.10 per ton, making a new low 
| for the year, which compares with 
high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
with the following first-of-the-month 


Cotumsvus.—Buyers not inclined to be- 
come enthusiastic over recent advance. 
Opinion prevails that advance is only 
temporary, and reaction downward is 


tracts. 

Eastern demand quiet. Most large 
dealers were out of the market for 
prompt delivery stuff, but were inquiring 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 4 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 
per cent from week ending Nov. 2 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


out- 


tations: bound to follow. An occasional car of for January delivery. Bids were re- Re {Vicer mate by mille outside of St. Louis, 
: A * : * . . ut controlled in that city. 

Rk icweuscee $35.95. May 1 ........ $57.75 flour is being sold, but only at prices ceived, but in most anaes they were be tFlour made by group of southwestern 
t saxencees 40.00 April 1 ....... 54.49 that considerably discount prevailing low mills’ and shippers’ ideas of values. milis outside of Kansas City. 

: teeeees oo ae : phy quotations. Stocks of flour in bakers’ Stocks are fairly liberal, with more ar- Tyee mate, ty centzal states mills, in- 

rere rs" 9, eb. hévawses x : toe cluding those of Toledo. 

pst: =< <—.%..... 47.25 hands gradually being reduced to the’ riving each day. There was some better colour made by southeastern mille, ta- 
L sateen SOR. Bee Bei koci ce 43.00 point where it will be necessary for them demand from the small buyer, and as _ ciuding Nashville. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 7. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; 


millfeed per 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Lgl Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
MG GGG DE oa ocho ioc caneebheoeenes $9.20@ 9.40 $$9.60@ 9.75 $.....@. $9.20@10.00 $9.75 @10.5 $$9.50@ 9.75 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.50@11.00 $9.80@10.20 $8.75@ 9.50 
S StGMGRTG PRION ccccicieccisvseveccess 8.50@ 8.75 $9.15@ 9.25 --@. 8.40@ 9.00 8.75@ 9. 80 19.00@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.256 9.50@10.85 9.40@ 9.80 » sats cote 
ng RPE Ge hak fas ipov cies xO cb Orenies 6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.10 -@. 7.20@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.35 o 000 e Ge cece 8.00@ 8.50 2 co0e @ sccce Tres Serre cocs a Ges 
L WEMEEP ES DEORE uk cc eates ce ésccrce 9.25@ 9.50 occ t @ ences 9.50@ 9.70 9.00@ 9.80 rere. Fr $9.50@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@10.50 9.90 @10.30 8.75@ 9.25 
A WORE EDS Gab cn de Wes beeges ten 8.00@ 8.25 vite» MS vane 8.50@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.20 8.75@ 9.256 19.00@ 9.256 8.50@ 9.00 6 c0ce GP c cose 9.40@ 9.80 o ccc e Bruce 
G WHO Us GOON Sessa seCeocsvciseenee 6.50@ 7.20 ores Ferre: 6.50@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 o@ «coe Perer), Leere eee, Ferry o cede Be cces ee, Sere 
winter short patent..............se005. 9.00@ 9.25 oece ce @Mosdce --@. 9.00@11.00 006s OD osaes $9.25@ 9.50 ances O's cece 9.75 @10.25 0 s00.w OP é see $10.50@11.00 
WHERE SN, 05.6 0 atbbe the cccvad¥etar 8.10@ 8.40 Gis 0s bées er 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 *f£8.00@ 8.25 *8.25@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 9.25@ 9.75 $9.30@ 9.75 
WHE Te NN bb nds 4d be dese eubhencss 6.60@ 6.90 coos @. ose @ ice 7.00@ 7.20 occec Qs ees scoce Beccee © 0000 @ ceccce 9.00@ 9.75 err, oe te 7.00@ 7.50 
ROOM, Ws inno a fs cHNs Fane S aed sadn 8.40@ 8.65 9.65@ 9.75 TT Pee 0 6B. cee 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 oe @ cccoe 8.75@ 9.25 0000s De coos ¢ ene oe cave 
SOUR) ME, SSS. 4.0 eee Chn6 ba caexeRes 6.30@ 6.90 6.75@ 6.85 x. ee o@ ocece ore Petre 7.76@ 8.00 o @ ccces ossee Gewese wre See ices cP cause 
FEED— 
ing bran COCO e ORE Eee Ke eseedrELestséoes 29.00 @ 30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 viet e Docece PerTTT. oF 0 @... 37.00 @38.00 39.00 @ 40.00 - » @37.00 «+» @36.50 0 osu Ge ese 
PG WIMGGE BOS wb apn ves 6 0980ks ue stesetens 29.50 @ 30.50 2 ta06 O's ones 25.00@26.00 29. 00@ 29.26 mm fre + 0006 veces ee eee - @37.00 rere. fee Ten Per 
WHET hin Wie Wis thas Bsc heat anes 29.50 @30.50 Gadddte atte evga @. 6 @acs 41.00@42.00  40.00@ 41.00 + @37.50 err Peer 33.00 @ 35.00 
ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 28.00 @ 28.50 25.00@26.00 25.50@26.50 ..... 28, --@... 35.00@36.00  36.00@37.00 35.50 @37.00 - @32.50 41.00 @ 44.00 
ur middlings (gray shorts).............. 35.00@ 36.00 34.00@38.00 27.00@28.00 33. “ie 00 a ee 43.00 @ 44.00 46.00 @ 48.00 weetet ooo .- @43.50 ee er 
1 GOR qhaovibwets isnsvs cess ens beenbes ss 45.00 @ 46.50 41.00 @ 47.00 ree are -@. -@... 53.00@54.00 54.00@56.00 - @53.00 «- -@53.50 e ce Rs Way 
Family — (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota tory patent Montana standard patent 
epi ne . OT CLT CT ee $....@9.50 $6.60@7.50 $6.50 @7.50 wert. gee $$9.1 9.50 $$8.60@8.90 
San Francisco ......... $8.25 @8.50 $7.75 @8.25 49.25@ 9.75 +9. 78 910, 00 8.50@9.00 
“Includes near-by straights. fNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. {Cotton 98’s, sain ial 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL GRAIN DEALERS 





Two-Day Convention in Chicago Considers Many Measures for Agricultural 
Benefit—Movement Started for Relief of Farmers— 
“Buy a Barrel of Flour’? Campaign 


Cuicaco, Int., Dec. 4.—A two-day con- 
vention of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held here at 
the La Saile Hotel Dec. 2-3. A long 
programme was carried out and an im- 
mense amount of talk indulged in. Mar- 
keting of grains and general trade con- 
ditions were discussed in all their phases. 
Co-operative measures were gone into 
extensively. 

A movement was started for the re- 
lief of farmers, which will also assist 
consumers, if followed up. The slogan 
is: “Buy a barrel of flour while the price 
is right.” Every member of the asso- 
ciation, which has 600,000 on its list, is 
to be urged to buy at least one barrel. 

Explaining this movement, H. R. 
Meisch, president of the association, said: 
“Our figures show that the United States 
has sold for export nearly all the wheat 
that it can safely export. In spite of 
the reputed poor financial condition of 
European buyers, nearly 1,000,000 bus 
wheat are being sold for export daily. 
Europe must eat American wheat, or 
starve. Soon it will be a fight for Ameri- 
can flour and wheat between America and 
Europe. We are going to urge our mem- 
bers to save money by taking a supply 
of flour now.” 

Gathering and dissemination of mar- 
ket and crop information was taken up, 
and the government was urged to appro- 
priate $500,000 for the work. Proposals 
for a farmers’ bank were discussed, as 
the Federal Reserve Bank and banks in 
general are not believed to be giving the 
farmers a square deal in letting them 
have all the money to which they think 
they are entitled. 

Harry N. Robinson, president of the 
Communion Co-operative Elevator Co., 
of Cleveland, said it was time the farm- 
ers got into the grain market business 
to eliminate the violent fluctuations in 
grain prices. — 

A. N. Young, a representative in Con- 
gress from North Dakota and a member 
of the House committee on agriculture, 
expressed the belief that United States 
consuls should secure information on 
grain production and supply and demand 
in the countries where they were situ- 
ated. Others said that the real need was 
for trained experts who knew the value 
of statistics and information, and could 
send it out as soon as it was available, 
so that farmers and the grain trade 
might reap the benefit. 

J. R. Howard, president of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, said the Federal Re- 
serve banks had not functioned as well 
as they might in protecting agricultural 
interests. 

C. H. Gustafson, of Omaha, president 
of the Farmers’ Grain Marketing Com- 
mittee, said his committee had not adopt- 
ed the California system of price fixing. 

Among the reports read and discussed 
was one on Canadian co-operation, pre- 
sented by J. F. Booth, co-operation and 
market commissioner, Saskatchewan. 

Farm organizations were gone into in 
a general way. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation plan was presented 
by J. R. Howard, its president. 

Operation of a terminal grain elevator 
was explained by Harry N. Robinson, 
president of the Union Co-operative Ele- 
vator, of Cleveland, Ohio. Farmers’ ter- 
minal grain commission companies were 
the subject of talks by A. G. Reynolds, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, H. C. Putnam, Min- 
neapolis, and A. N. Steinhart, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A report of the joint committee of 
Illinois and Iowa farmers’ grain dealers’ 
associations on grain commission houses 
was presented by S. J. Cottington, Iowa. 
J. S. Shorthill, of Omaha, talked on 
“What Shall We Do with Our Markets?” 

The organized grain exchange was pre- 
sented by Leslie F. Gates, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, who said: 

“There is a ‘common ground’ for farm- 
ers’ organizations and the nation’s grain 
exchanges, which will be found by con- 
structive study and not by destructive 
criticism. This is the restless age, and 
the age of readjustment. Buying Lib- 


erty bonds did not pay for the war. All 
lines of industries must stand their share. 
But in this period of restlessness we 
must be aware of the dangers of destruc- 
tive criticism that seek only personal 
gain. ‘Twenty-five years ago there was a 
long period of unrest during which corn 
sold for 25¢ bu and in Kansas and Ne- 
braska was burned for fuel, and at the 
same time wheat sold for 50c bu. 
(Continued on page 1222. 


REPLY TO SENATOR CAPPER 


President Gates of Chicago Board of Trade 
Says Anti-Exchange Bill Would En- 
tirely Destroy “Hedging” System 


Cuicaco, Inn., Dec. 4.—In a reply to 
Senator Capper, who has formulated a 
drastic bill aimed to kill speculation on 
the exchanges, or, as he terms it, grain 
gambling, President L. F. Gates, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in a statement 
issued today, says: 

“The much heralded bill against grain 
exchanges which Senator Capper has for 
months been advertising in his various 
farm journals has, I understand, been 
made public. 

“While purporting to be a taxing 
measure, it is, of course, not intended to 
be a revenue producer, but rather in- 
tended, through the imposition of pro- 
hibitory tax, to do away with trading in 
grain for future delivery. While it pur- 
ports to leave an opportunity for ‘hedg- 
ing’ purchases and sales, any one at all 
familiar with the grain marketing ma- 
chinery will realize that the passage of 
such a bill would lead to the entire 
elimination of the insurance feature of 
the grain market, and would immediately 
result in such a widening margin be- 
tween producer and consumer as mer- 
chandising handlers would find it neces- 
sary to secure to cover the additional 
risks of ownership which they would as- 
sume. 

“Instead of preventing speculation, 
such a provision would necessitate specu- 
lation on the part of every grower and 
handler of grain and its products. 

“It is clear that the proponents of this 
bill share the general confusion as be- 
tween gambling and speculation, and fail 
to appreciate that efficiency in service 
and economy in operation which makes it 
possible to handle grain from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer on a lower margin 
of profit for the so-called middleman 
than prevails in the marketing of any 
other commodity in general use. 

“It is not generally known that the en- 
tire toll on wheat is only from 7 to 10 
per cent for all handlers—not for each, 
but for all—who handle it between the 
farm and the foreign market; transpor- 
tation, of course, not included. 

“If there is a desire on the part of the 
people of this country to eliminate the 
present system of handling grain and its 
products and to pay the added cost inci- 
dent to its marketing on a general mer- 
chandising basis, those who wish to ac- 
complish this purpose should have suf- 
ficient courage to state their purpose in 
plain English rather than to pretend to 
be desirous of preserving the ‘hedging’ 
system, while as a matter of fact they 
are destroying it.” 








CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 4.—Arrangements 
for the formation of a pool to market 
the wheat crop of western Canada in 1921 
are proceeding. The farmers who belong 
to the United Grain Growers’, Ltd., took 
action in this matter at their annual 
meeting in Calgary and, while realizing 
the difficulties in the way, were quite de- 
termined that some such arrangement 
would be made in time for handling next 
year’s crop. Officials of the company in- 
formed the delegates who represented the 
shareholders at the meeting that there 
would have to be hard and fast agree- 
ments on the part of those joining the 
pool, and that it would probably take 
a membership of 75 per cent of the farm- 





ers in the western provinces to insure 
success, 

The question of banking arrangements 
will be another difficult problem, but un- 
doubtedly this can be overcome if the 
farmers are willing to pledge themselves 
in a sufficiently definite manner to fur- 
nish a basis upon which credits may be 
arranged. A. H. Batrey, 





DEATH OF J. B. BAXTER 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—J. B. Baxter, 
who for the past 14 years has been New 
England representative of the Gwinn 
Milling Co., of Columbus, Ohio, died at 
Garden Hotel, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 7. 
Mr. Baxter had gone to Connecticut to 
see his sister, who was seriously ill. She 
later passed away and Mr. Baxter be- 
came ill from the shock of her death. 
He was born in Hartford 49 years ago. 
His home was in Dorchester district, 
Boston. The funeral was conducted by 
Hartford Lodge B.P.O.E. Mr. Baxter 
was a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. He is survived by his wife. 

Louis W. DePass. 





WISCONSIN RAIL RATE INCREASE 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered railroads operating in the state of 
Wisconsin to put into effect, immediately, 
increases in intrastate rates commensu- 
rate with advances authorized in inter- 
state commerce in that territory. Because 
of suggested changes in the provisions of 
the domestic bill of lading now in use by 
carriers operating in official and western 
classification territories, further hearings 
will be held at Chicago Dec. 16, with 
respect to form and substance of the pro- 

posed uniform domestic bill of lading. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





BUFFALO CANAL SHIPMENTS 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The barge 
canal shipments of grain from this port 
for the season, although somewhat larger 
than during any year since 1916, when the 
total movement was only a little over 
5,000,000 bus, are very disappointing. 
Not enough tonnage was available to 
carry the grain when shippers wanted it 

moved quickly. The figures follow: 





1920 1919 1917 

Flour, bblis...... 153,173 oe  rrrr ys 
Wheat, bus..... 1,937,033 534,266 663,200 
Oats, BSUS. occ. 74,000 683,248 ...... 
Barley, bus*.... 366,681 611,208 477,735 
MeO, BEB csceves 1,732,500 1,976,249 ...... 

Totals, bus... 4,110,214 3,804,971 1,040,935 
*Malt included, 

DUS cscccccvee S46,766 cnc aee 55,850 


E. BAnGasser. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


131,394 Bblis Sent to, United States in Ovio. 
ber—Great Britain Still Held to 
Be Best Customer 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 4.—Exports of 
flour from Canada in the month of (¢- 
tober totaled 570,479 bbls, against 590, 
526 in the same month of 1919. Of this 
amount 131,394 bbls went to the United 
States and 104,448 to the United King- 
dom. This would indicate that the 
United States is now our best customer, 
but it is more than likely that a consid- 
erable part of the shipments to the Unit- 
ed States were for re-export from At}: n- 
tic seaboard, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to find that Great Britain is ;;jj| 
Canada’s best customer for flour. 

American millers would do well to note 
carefully the foregoing figures. They give 
some opportunity of judging as to the 
amount of credence that should hive 
been placed in stories of enormous Ca),- 
dian imports dragging down Americ 
prices. It will be seen that the tof! 
amount of flour received from Canada in 
October was insignificant in compari: )n 
with the consumptive requirements of | \\¢ 
United States, and totally inadequate to 
explain the widespread fear that Caia- 
dian flour is going to be a tremendous 
menace to the welfare of the United 
States milling industry, 

The amount of flour shown was sold 
under the most favorable conditions, s 
the premium on United States funds in 
Canada gave Canadian millers an oppor 
tunity that rarely presents itself and that 
in all probability will not last more thin 
a few months longer. With exchanve 
somewhere near par, and the Americ.n 
milling industry in its usual calm and 
collected state of mind, all bogies being 
relegated to the background, normal con- 
ditions may easily give the American 
miller as much business from Canada 1s 
the’ United States concedes to this coun- 
try. 

A. H. Batrey 





ORIENTAL FREIGHT RATES 

Seatrte, Wasu., Dec. 4.—The Pacific 
steamship conference, representing tic 
independent steamship lines and lines o}))- 
erating Shipping Board vessels in the 
transpacific trade, after a two days’ ses- 
sion this week at Seattle, has announced 
an agreement to reduce the rates on flour 
to the Orient from $10 to $7 ton, and on 
other commodities proportionally, follow- 
ing the recent reduction made by some of 
the independent lines. 

W. C, Tirrany 








FLOUR EXPORTS INCREASE IN OCTOBER | 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for October 
and the 10 months ended Oct. 31 shows a material increase in flour exports ove: 


the preceding months. 


Wheat exports have continued to~grow steadily greate 


Flour exports in October amounted to 1,606,770 bbls, valued at $18,591,149, 
against 938,350 bbls in September and 1,107,000 in August. The monthly averag 
of flour exports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, was 1,800,000 bbls, an‘ 
for the calendar year 1919 it was 2,200,000. Wheat exports in October amount 
ed to 35,802,977 bus, valued at $99,217,531, as against exports of 30,770,796 In 
in September and 27,570,000 in August, with a monthly average of 10,200,000 bu 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 


and of 12,340,000 for the calendar yea 


The comparative figures are as follows (000’s omitted) : 





July——_ -—August—, -September—, ——October—, --10 mont 


~~ 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls .... 2,404 1,731 1,107 1,638 938 1,764 1,607 1,620 17,801 23,297 
Wheat, bus ... 23,838 5,834 27,570 12,941 30,771 17,090 35,8038 13,687 166,349 123 1 
Barley, bus ... 1,013 5,464 2,377 6,469 2,066 4,497 2,515 2,483 13,711 35 { 
Corn, bus ..... 1,151 508 781 716 1,035 1,210 1,417 868 12,977 8 5 
Oats, bus ..... 432 4,334 671 4,673 875 5,267 442 3,905 11,934 49,:42 
Rye, bus ...... 7,595 2,000 5,083 548 2,464 1,143 2,696 895 46,642 2s 4 
Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported  »y 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Corn Mill- 
flourand § feed, 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 
1930°..... 17,801,468 166,348,814 12,976,935 11,933,895 46,641,944 13,711,302 ...... ° 
1919... 26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 65,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,550 
oo ee 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,952 
1917... 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,006 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 63,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
1916..... 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,936 
1914. 006 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
ee 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 6,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,: 93 
>t >) Fee 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
BORD cccces 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,.°2 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,°05 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 
BOOS. vccve 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,19 
1907 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,900 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
- 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,90 
+ 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 650,.)0 
+ 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... ‘a 
+ 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 


; 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 
- *Ten months, Jan, 1-Oct, 31, 





52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 
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December 8, 1920 
SHIPPING BOARD MEMBERS 


Full Quota Sworn in—Hearings on Manage- 
ment of Affairs Transferred from 
New York to Washington 


New Yorr, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The full 
membership of the United States Ship- 
ping Board was sworn in this week, and 
now has its prescribed complement of 
seven members. The terms of office range 
from one to six years, Admiral Benson, 
chairman of the board, being in the 
longest term class. The other members 
ire Frederick I. Thompson, of Alabama, 
five years; Joseph N. Teal, of Oregon, 
four years; John A. Donald, of New 
York, three years; Chester H. Rowell, 
f California, two years; Guy D. Golf, 
f Wisconsin, one year, and Charles Sut- 

r, of Missouri, one year. 

The hearings on the management of 
the Shipping Board which have been held 
1 New York are to be transferred to 
\Vashington, and will probably take some 
ime to complete. 

It was recently reported that the 
(nancial requirements from Congress of 
the Shipping Board for its fiscal year 
would be about $150,000,000, which would 
e in addition to any income it might 
ive by reason of its operations. 

Chis is a very large sum for Congress 
io yote to any organization which, judged 
y testimony in the recent hearings, has 
id great difficulty in properly adminis- 
tering and caring for the funds which 
ive passed through its hands during its 
comparatively short existence. 

The board as at present composed may 

may not be better able to handle its 

fairs in a businesslike manner but, in 
iew of past records, a strong compari- 

n can be drawn between the result of 
; activities and those of the Grain Cor- 

‘ation, which not only turned back to 
the United States Treasury all the 
money advanced to it for capitalization, 

t more besides. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF TRACTOR INVENTOR 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Dec. 7.—(Special 
i'clegram)—Benjamin Holt, president of 
the Holt Mfg. Co., and inventor of the 
iterpillar tractor, died Dec. 5 at Stock- 
ton, Cal. Mr, Holt, by his inventive 
venius and ability, gave Stockton its 
ereatest industry, made employment for 
thousands of men, put agriculture on a 
higher plane, and gave the world the, 
tank, a machine that has been character- 
ized as one of the greatest contributions 
to the success of the allied cause in the 
World War. R. C, Mason. 








BOLIVIA AS A FLOUR MARKET 
SeatrtLE, Wasn., Dec. 4.—Nemesio 
Manacho, Bolivian consul at Seattle, in 
iking of Bolivian imports of flour, 
| recently: “In 1918 no flour was 
exported to Bolivia, and in 1919 only 
1.323 tons were exported. In this year 
1920 such exports are greater. For 
t nine months including September, 
0 tons of flour have been sold to 
ivia by Puget Sound exporters. Be- 
es flour, lumber is the most largely 
imported commodity by Bolivia from 
s district. Salmon, milk, and lard are 
0 imported. Rice, and explosives for 
ning purposes, are received from Seat- 
tle re-exporters. 
“These, and other articles produced in 
Seattle, could be sold to Bolivia in larger 
intities if direct connections were ar- 
iged, and the proper selling plans 
lopted. Bolivia buys nearly 30,000 tons 
flour a year. Of this Seattle furnishes 
ery small proportion, and only when 
‘er centers have been unable to supply 
he orders, as most of these come through 
San Francisco or New York agencies. 
e same is the case with other articles. 
{ know of but very few shipments result- 
s from direct connection between the 
bolivian buyers and the Seattle sellers. 
rhe cause preventing direct business 
ercourse seems to lie with the banks. 
is difficult to obtain the proper finan- 
ial backing in Seattle for business with 
bolivia, The banks here have been and 
e very busy with large oriental busi- 
ness, and are, probably, reluctant to 
gage in a new territory almost un- 
nown to them. . Such is not the case with 
San Francisco, where not only large 
houses do their own banking, but some of 
the banks give all possible facilities to 
the small exporters and importers. . . . 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Credit would also be a great help for 
securing the Bolivian market, and if any 
merchant or exporter of Seattle could 
grant reasonable terms, 30 or 60 days, he 
would easily get the business, as I am 
under the impression that prices in this 
district for staple products are the same 
as or lower than any place along the 
Pacific Coast. Freight rates are the same 
on this seaboard.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 


ASKS FOR TARIFF INQUIRY 


Senator Kellogg Requests Federal Commis- 
sion to Consider Subject of Cana- 
dian Reciprocity 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—A resolution proposed here 
by Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, re- 
quests the Tariff Commission to make an 
investigation of the question of tariffs 
on the importation of farm products 
from foreign countries, “including the 
subject of reciprocity with Canada.” The 
report of such investigation is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible time, to aid “in determining what 
duties, if any, should be levied upon 
such importations.” 

Citing the reasons for the proposed 
resolution, Senator Kellogg’s resolution 
states: 

“It is reported that great quantities of 
Canadian wheat, flour, potatoes, and other 
farm products, admitted free of duty, 
are being, and have been, placed upon 
the American markets in competition 
with the same products produced by 
American farmers; that the international 
exchange situation enables the Canadian 
farmers to considerably undersell the 
American farmers in placing their wheat 
and other farm products on the Ameri- 
can markets; and that the American mar- 
kets for wheat and such products have 
been completely demoralized and quota- 
tions reduced to a point where the Ameri- 
can farmer must sell at a price less than 
the cost of production.” 

Joun J. MArrinan. 








RAIN COSTS RICE MEN $2,000,000 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 4.—Ap- 
proximately 800,000 bags of rice, valued 
at between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, were 
lost in California as a result of the heavy 
rains, according to an estimate by J. H. 
Stephens, president of the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association, which is checking 
up the loss. Mr. Stephens said the 1920 
crop was estimated at 4,000,000 bags, and 
that the loss would be about 20 per 
cent. He declared there were about 
1,800,000 bags of rice in the warehouses, 
with the remainder of the crop cut and 
shocked in the fields unharvested. A 
large percentage of the shocked and un- 
harvested rice would be saved, Mr. 
Stephens said. About the only loss would 
be sustained by the growers who had rice 
planted in the troughs and lowlands. 

R. C. Mason. 





COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 

Inpranapous, Inv. Dec. 4—Lower 
prices on farm implements for grain 
cultivation and harvesting cannot be ex- 
pected soon, it is believed by George P. 
Wagner, of Jasper, president of the In- 
diana Implement Dealers’ Association. 
He addressed the opening session of the 
organization’s fourth annual convention 
in Indianapolis, held this week. 

“Business is in a bad state,’ Mr. Wag- 
ner said. “The farmer is the founda- 
tion of the country. His products have 
depreciated in price, which is a crime, 
considering the high cost of labor and his 
supplies. He will not be able to show a 
profit on his investment the last year, 
which will decrease his purchasing power. 
He will only buy implements he will be 
compelled to have, and he will repair 
old machines to make them answer the 
purpose another year or two, expecting 
prices to decline. 

“Because of the lowering of prices in 
grain and merchandise of other kinds, it 
is natural that the farmer will expect 
lower prices for implements. Pig iron 
is $7 ton higher than it was a year ago, 
steel bars are $5 higher and coke is $2 
higher. Coal is about 50 per cent higher 
than a year ago, and, with the advance in 
freight rates, we cannot expect lower 
prices on implements.” . 

Floyd R. Todd, of Moline, Ill, vice 
president and general manager of the 


~John Deere Plow Co., in discussing the 


price of implements used in connection 
with grain raising, said: 

“When the World War broke out the 
price of wheat was 80c bu. It was al- 
most two years after that date, during 
which the price of wheat had gone to $2 
bu, before the price of implements was 
advanced to the farmer. Now that the 
price of wheat and other farm products 
is declining, the farmer must expect some 
little lapse of time—perhaps not as much 
as during the period of advances—be- 
fore this decreased price is going to find 
its way into the cost of implements and 
other commodities that he purchases. He 
had altogether the best of it when the 
market went up; he will have to be pa- 
tient in the readjustment down.” 

Epwarp H., Zrecner. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Missouri Legislature to Consider Proposed 
Changes in Act, All Largely in 
Favor of Workmen 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—At the 
coming session of the Missouri state legis- 
lature the workmen’s compensation act 
will again be brought up for considera- 
tion. It is understood that the Associat- 
ed Industries of Missouri have agreed 
upon certain changes in the act, all of 
which are largely in favor of the work- 
men and especially commended by the 
Missouri Federation of Labor. The prin- 
cipal changes agreed upon, according to 
H. H. Anderson, secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Kansas City, are: 

Increasing the maximum weekly com- 
pensation from $15 to $20; increasing the 
limits of medical aid from eight weeks 
and $200 to 60 days and $250; increas- 
ing the burial benefit from $100 to $150; 
increasing the compensation for loss of 
leg between ankle and knee from 125 to 
145 weeks; increasing the compensation 
for total disability from 40 to 50 per 
cent of the wages for life after 240 
weeks, it being two thirds of the wages 
for the first 240 weeks; allowing an in- 
jured employee to hold any or all of 
joint employers liable, and extending the 
benefits of the act to members of the po- 
lice departments and other employees 
of polftical departments. 

A hearing on these proposed changes 
and other legislative matters will be held 
at the Railway Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Dec. 7, by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri. It is be- 
lieved that many employers will object 
to the higher compensation because of 
the decreasing cost of living. 

R. E. Sverre. 





MIXED FLOUR TAX RETURN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The an- 
nual report of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, made public here today, 
shows a considerable reduction in the 
revenue returns from the tax on mixed 
flours. 

“The revenue tax on mixed flour at 
the rate of 4c per bbl and the occupa- 
tional tax of $12 per annum on makers, 
packers, and repackers thereof, amount- 
ed to $1,856.91 during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30,” the report says. “The de- 
crease of $15,718.16 noted in the collec- 
tions is due to the return to prewar con- 
ditions after revocation of the order of 
the United States Food Administration 
requiring the mixing of grains or flour 
in such proportions as to make the re- 
sultant product mixed flour.” 

JouHn J. MARRINAN. 





CUBAN RICE IMPORT 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 4.—Cable 
advices received from the American lega- 
tion at Habana report extension of the 
import prohibition on rice until March 
31, with provision that prohibition will 
continue after that date unless a decree 
annulling prohibition is issued. The new 
decree is the same as the former one ex- 
cept for the omission of the automatic 
cancellation provided in article six, which 
stated that failure to remove rice con- 
signments from docks and warehouses 
within a specified time would lead to can- 
cellation of measures of restriction on 
importations. This provision, it is be- 
lieved, is due to the moratorium, which 
tends to delay the removal of rice and its 
distribution through trade channels. 


R. C, Mason. 
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NORWEGIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Government Still Controls Importation of 
Wheat and Flour—Policy Encour- 
ages Home Milling 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 17.—The Norwe- 
gian government still controls the impor- 
tation of wheat and flour into Norway. 
At the present time it has an absolute 
monopoly as far as wheaten flour is con- 
cerned. The government still maintains 
its office in New York, and buys part of 
its requirements through this medium, 
but it also buys on offers submitted by 
flour and wheat agents. 

The policy of the Norwegian govern- 
ment has been to favor the purchase of 
wheat as much as possible, and in order 
to encourage home milling it some time 
ago purchased the largest flour mill in 
Norway. As the government has not 
purchased any additional mills, there is 
a general belief that it is not altogether 
satisfied at the results obtained by a na- 
tional system of milling. It is the opin- 
ion of many that the government is com- 
mencing to show signs of being tired of 
running a monopoly of the importation 
of wheat and flour, and it is quite likely 
that control will be abandoned in time 
for the next crop. 

There is not so much chance of Ameri- 
can or Canadian millers being able to do 
an export trade in flour with Norway in 
the immediate future, as it is reported 
that the Norwegian government has pur- 
chased sufficient stock to fill its require- 
ments up to the end of January. Until 
that time it does not expect to be in the 
market to any large extent for wheat or 
flour. When it commences to buy again, 
supplies of wheat and flour from the 
Argentine and Australian new crops will 
be on offer, and unless North America 
can undersell the South American mar- 
kets the latter will secure the business, 
as far as Norway is concerned. 

In prewar days the Norwegian and 
Danish markets were excellent outlets 
for American flour. At present the pro- 
hibition of imports of American cereals 
into Denmark makes the importation of 
American flour into that market impos- 
sible, and as far as Norway is concerned 
the competition from the Argentine and 
Australia has for the time being almost 
put a stop to the importation of flour 
from the United States or Canada. I 
am of the opinion, however, that in the 
days to come, when the governments of 
these countries have withdrawn their con- 
trol and flour can once again be sold on 
its merits, the imports of American and 
Canadian flour will again come into their 
own, and quite possibly to a greater ex- 
tent than in prewar days. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





REFUSE TO TAKE SUGAR CARGO 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 4—A lot of 
sugar buyers, here and at other points, 
are reported to be trying to evade tak- 
ing and paying for a cargo of sugar 
which, it seems, they bought last spring 
from New York importers, and which ar- 
rived here this week showing a big loss. 
A temporary injunction restraining col- 
lection is said to have been granted, but 
the real fight in the case has been trans- 
ferred to New York. The buyers seek 
annulment of contract on_ several 
grounds, but chiefly because the sellérs 
violated a clause of the contract by ship- 
ping in a vessel other than the one des- 
ignated, and because the sellers also vio- 
lated the Lever act by selling sugar in 
America at 22c lb when they were able 
to buy it elsewhere at llc. A few of the 
local buyers refused to take part in the 
injunction proceedings, but have accept- 
ed their purchases and pocketed their 
losses instead. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





CLOSE OF LAKE NAVIGATION 

Duturn, Minn., Dec. 6.—Navigation 
for this season, as far as grain and flour 
are concerned, practically closed at mid- 
night, Dec. 5. A number of boats cleared 
yesterday before that hour, but they were 
fewer than was customary in former 
years. A few will load this week, and 
this will finish up the year. It has been 
an exceptional season for late sailing, 
the weather being unusually mild and 
quiet at this end of the lake, Shipping 
could continue longer with conditions 
such as these, but there is a light demand 
to move stuff. F. G. Carson, 
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UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Unsettled Conditions Owing to Uncertainty 
Regarding Decontrol—Fear of Fur- 
ther Price Reduction 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 7.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—United Kingdom markets are wy 
unsettled, owing to uncertainty regard- 
ing decontrol, and, fearing further reduc- 
tion in prices by the government, buy- 
ers are generally holding off entirely or 
buying only for immediate needs. Mean- 
while, mill offers are dearer, but prac- 
tically no forward business is passing, in 
view of prevailing conditions. 

The Holland market remains quiet, but 
there is better demand from the cen- 
tral states of Europe. Should the wheat 
market continue firm, a large business is 
probable. Quotations, in guilders (cur- 
rent exchange 30.5c), follow: spring 
wheat export patents 35, spring wheat 
clears 29, spring wheat low grade 25, 
Manitoba export patents 34, Manitoba 
clears 29, Kansas patents 32, Kansas 
straights 29, 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN LOADING RULES MODIFIED 

A special rule, effective Jan. 1, fixing 
the minimum weight of grain shipments 
in carload lots at 50,000 lbs, was issued 
Dec. 4 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This rule will replace regula- 
tions requiring capacity loading of a 
car, which were issued during the car 
shortage and which expire Jan. 1. 





CUBAN FINANCIAL SITUATION 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The Cuban 
situation is not improving very much, 
principally because no really definite ar- 
rangements to finance the island’s pres- 
ent and very pressing needs have been 
arrived at yet, though, as a result of a 
conference of representatives of the 
Cuban government and financiers with 
representatives of several New York 
banking institutions, held here last week, 
it was said that the situation looked 
brighter. 

Negotiations are under way for a loan 
ranging anywhere from $25,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, which, if arranged, will 

robably take the place of several small 
oans and bank credits previously dis- 
cussed. 

The Cuban election, the results of 
which are still unannounced, is now 
causing some concern, and there have 
been indications that the United States 
may send General Enoch Crowder, who, 
in 1919, formulated new election laws 
for the island, to see if he can untangle 
the present political snarl. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





INTERNATIONAL FARM INTERESTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—Because of 
the belief that the interests of American 
agriculture are widely different from 
those of foreign countries, it is quite 
probable that the International Farm 
Congress, which will hold its annual con- 
ference in Kansas City Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of next week, will be dis- 
continued as an international organiza- 
tion and turned into a purely national 
affair, with perhaps members from Can- 
ada continuing in the congress. W. I. 
Drummond, chairman of the board of 
governors, explains the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“It will be difficult for this organiza- 
tion to continue as an international as- 
sociation. One point on which there 
would be outstanding differences is the 
tariff. It can be readily seen that agri- 
culturists from abroad would not ap- 
prove of the same plan as the American 
farmers. Another difference is the mat- 
ter of exportation.” 

One of the foremost subjects to be 
considered at next week’s conference is a 
“declaration of principles,” designed to 
clarify the general agricultural situa- 
tion. This declaration will largely deal 
with the declining prices for farm prod- 
ucts, and it is expected that the revival 
of the War Finance Board will be urged. 
Along this line Mr. Drummond has sent 
the following telegram to Senator Cap- 
per, who is also president of the Inter- 
national Farm Congress: 

“Believe exigencies call for the im- 
— a jet of the War Finance 

oard and justify Congress in compel- 
ling this. Farm and live stock limeies 
now hovering in the balance, and may 
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plunge still lower unless some definite 
stabilizing influence is exerted. We be- 
lieve the moral effect of the government’s 
action in this matter would have a ten- 
dency to stabilize prices and cet igeoes 
start them upward again, even if suc 
credits are not generally used. Prob- 
ably the certainty of such a course would 
influence favorable reaction. 

“We feel that Congress should han- 
dle this situation without gloves, fol- 
lowing with assisting of extension of for- 
eign credits by every reasonable means 
and preparing for adequate tariff legis- 
lation as early as possible. The reduced 
buying power of farmers undoubtedly is 
beginning to be felt seriously in the cities. 
Representatives and senators from indi- 
vidual centers should realize this before 
it is too late, and join in a determined 
effort to stabilize agricultural conditions.” 

R. E. Srerrrne. 





HUGE LOSS TO THE FARMER 


Speaker at Farm Bureau Federation Conven- 
tion Says $7,000,000,000 Was Taken 
from Grower by Price Drop 


Inpranapouis, Inpv., Dec. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. R. Howard, of Clinton, 
Iowa, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which began its sec- 
ond annual convention here yesterday, 
said in an address to the gathering that 
depreciation in grain prices in the last 
few months had caused a loss of more 
than $7,000,000,000 to the American grain 
raisers. He contended that there was en- 
tirely too much spread in prices between 
the producer and consumer. 

A protective tariff was urged by Mr. 
Howard, which would give to the farmer 
the same measure of protection as in- 
dustry. 

Improvement of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River to provide an 
ocean going steamer outlet to the sea for 
grain raisers and allied inland industries 
was favored by, W. T. Harding, governor 
of Iowa. 

In an address this afternoon, W. P. G. 
Harding, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, said the inequalities be- 
tween the price of farm products and the 
prices of commodities the farmgr must 
buy will adjust themselves within a short 
time. He asserted that the widespread 
impression that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem had adopted a policy of “radical de- 
flation” from which “the farming inter- 
ests have been the chief sufferers” was 
not correct, but that the board simply 
had been endeavoring to divert credits 
from “speculative and nonproductive 
channels.” 

“J shall not undertake to predict the 
course of prices,” Mr. Harding said, “but 
I will say that prices are relative and 
that, barring shortages, prices of all 
commodities and goods tend, in the long 
run, to rise and fall together. While a 
decline in prices of goods the farmer has 
to buy has not been commensurate with 
the slump which has taken place with re- 
spect to his own products, there is every 
reason to believe that within a short time 
these inequalities will adjust themselves 
—either the price of farm products will 
advance or the price of other goods will 
decline. Thus, in the event that there is 
no substantial improvement in the price 
of farm products, it seems certain that 
the cost of producing next year’s crops 
will be greatly reduced.” 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





“BUY A BARREL OF FLOUR” 


Cuicaco, I1t., Dec. 4.—“Buy a barrel 


of flour while the price is low, and secure 
a winter supply,” is the propaganda for 
helping farmer and consumer that has 
been started by H. R. Meisch, president 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, which held a meeting at 
Hotel La Salle, Dec. 2-3. President 
Meisch says: 

“We are going to urge all of the 600,- 
000 farmer stockholders of the 4,600 
farmers’ elevators, most of whom are 
represented at the meeting, to lay in 
their flour supplies now, while the price 
is right. Our figures show that the Unit- 
ed States has sold for export nearly all 
the wheat that it can safely export. In 
spite of the reported r financial con- 
dition of European buyers, nearly 1,- 
000,000 bus wheat are being sold for 
export every day. Europe must eat 
American wheat or starve. Soon it will 


be a fight for American flour or wheat 
between America and Europe. We are 
ing to urge our members to save money 
y laying in a flour supply now.” 
rch H. CHAtten. 





PORTLAND RATE DECISION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Makes 
Findings on Proposed Lewer Freight 
Tariff on Wheat 


Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has filed a decision in the Port- 
land rate case, brought to secure lower 
rates to Portland on wheat and other 
products originating in the Columbia Riv- 
er basin than other coast cities. - 

“The Commission is favorable to relief 
from the territory south of the Snake 
River, but the decision is not manda- 
tory,” it says. “Our conclusion is that 
the portion of the Columbia River basin 
south of the Snake River is not fairly a 
part of the territory in which a parity 
should be maintained, and that to and 
from points in this district it is reason- 
able that Portland should have rates low- 
er than Puget Sound ports and Astoria, 
and also lower than the ports on Gray’s 
Harbor and Willapa Bay. This conclu- 
sion applies as well to Vancouver, Wash., 
as it does to Portland. What the dif- 
ferential should be is largely a matter 
of judgment. Relative costs of service 
are important, but there are other mat- 
ters which should fairly be taken into 
account. Some of the considerations 
which warrant a parity of rates in the 
territory north of the Snake River have 
at least an influence in the territory to 
the south, and the transition between the 
two districts ought not to be too abrupt. 
In his report, the examiner recommended 
a differential of 10 per cent, and we think 
that this figure may well be adopted. 
There remains to determine whether this 
readjustment of rates should be effected 
by a reduction of the Portland rates or 
by an increase in the other rates. 

“Rates on classes and commodities be- 
tween points in the Columbia River basin 
north of the Snake River, on the one 
hand, and Portland and Vancouver, on 
the other, have not been shown to be un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 
cial, as compared with the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect between the said 
Columbia River basin points, on the one 
hand, and Seattle, Tacoma and Astoria 
or other ports on Puget Sound. 

“While we do not find that the rates in 
question are now unreasonable, our rec- 
ommendation is that this revision be ac- 
complished by reducing rates to and 
from Portland and Vancouver and by 
raising the rates to and from the other 
ports by an approximately equal amount.” 

W. C, Tirrany. 





HOYLAND INCREASES SALES FORCE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—Guy M. 
Hamm, sales manager of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, returned 
this week from a fortnight spent in vis- 
iting central states and eastern markets. 
The Hoyland company has increased its 
sales organization by engaging the follow- 
ing salesmen to cover the territories in- 
dicated: George E. Adams, Jr., Louis- 
ville, covering Indiana and northern Ken- 
tucky; C. E. Monck, Cleveland, cover- 
ing Ohio and Michigan; F. H. Nixon, 
Buffalo, covering New York state; H. E. 
Lynne, Bethlehem, Pa., covering Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia; R. R. 
Knight, Arlington, Mass., covering New 
England; R. E. Harmon, Pittsfield, 
Maine, covering state of Maine after 
Jan. 1. Additional to these regularly 
employed salesmen, the Hoyland com- 
pany will be represented in Baltimore 
and Washington by S. H. Ruth & Co. 
and at St. Louis by the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co. R. E. Srerine. 





SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills was held in Minneapolis 
today, Dec. 7. There were 25 outside mill- 
ers present. They endorsed and ap- 
proved the work of the National Defense 
Committee, and suggested that action be 
taken relative to the present methods of 
flour inspection at Philadelphia. The old 
officers were all re-elected as follows: A. 
L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis, president; 
George M. Palmer, Mankato, vice presi- 
dent; C. T. Vandenover, secretary. 
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WINTER WHEAT PROMISING 





Kansas Reports Good Weather—Increas¢, 
Acreage in Utah—Oklahoma and Indi- 
ana Reports Favorable 


Kawsas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—The week |y 
crop report:of S. D. Flora, feder:\| 
meteorologist for Kansas, says: “T')\c 
week was ideal for wheat which, almi.i 
without exception, was reported in sat 
factory condition and in fine shape to 
begin the winter. Just a few scattered 
counties in the west half reported | 
sown wheat not doing as well as desir:(, 
and from 10 to 25 per cent of it is 0 
yet up in some of the south central aq 
southwestern counties.” 

R. E. Steric 


Increased Crop Yields in Utah 

Ocven, Uran, Dec, 4.—Increased yie 
of wheat, corn and sugar beets 
shown in the final 1920 crop report {+ 
Utah, compiled by M. M. Justin, fi 
eral agricultural statistician. Precipit 
tion was above the average until abo 
the middle of the growing season, a 
then a drouth damaged some crops. 'I\, 
report shows the following yields of i 
portant crops: winter wheat, 2,344,( 
bus; spring wheat, 3,242,000; corn, 71 
000; oats, 3,130,000; barley, 798,01 
clover seed, 8,000; alfalfa seed, 77,00): 
sugar beets, 1,380,000 tons. The report 
covers 26,298 farms with 1,178,025 acr < 
under cultivation. 

Snowfall during the past week stopp 
winter plowing, giving protection fi: 
winter wheat against the freezing weat! 
which followed, according to the week 
report of J. Cecil Alter, weather obse: 
er for the Salt Lake district. 

Increased acreage planted to wint 
wheat is reported from the Nephi, Ut 
section, along the Levan ridge. ‘I’ 
crop is reported in flourishing conditi: 

W. E. Zuprpann 


Oklahoma Wheat in Good Condition 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—The Ok! 
homa crop bureau has the following 
say regarding the condition of the whe:! 
crop in the state: “Winter grains, wh 
and rye, are in good to excellent con 
tion, well rooted and the early sown | 
ing pastured. Late sown wheat is cor 
ing up to a good to excellent stand. So: 
wheat was seeded during the week. Soni 
fall plowing was done. Pastures co 
tinue fair to good, and rough feed 
abundant.” 
R. E. Srertrc 


Indiana Weather Conditions 
InpIANAPOLIS, INpD., Dec. 4.—Weat! 
conditions in Indiana the past week h 
been favorable for the development 
winter wheat and rye. Temperatu 
have been mild, giving the growing plan|s 
a good opportunity to root well and 
in a better position later to withsta' 
freezes. It is estimated that 60 | 
cent of the corn is husked. Farmers, 
wherever possible, are showing a t 
dency to hold it on account of the lov 

price level, compared with last year. 
Epwarp H. Zirecner 





MONTANA MILLS’ TEST RUN 
Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 4.—None 
the 72 flour mills in Montana had s| 
down or were contemplating such a ste} 
on Dec. 1, according to the Monta 
Trade Commission, which recently 
ceived a report from all of the mills 
the state on the first month of a t 
months’ test run ordered by the comm s- 
sion in response to the plea of the mi! 
for higher custom rates. At the cli 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 27 mills 
the state were not running, but n 
have given an indication of closing t 
fall. The report covering the fiscal y: 
showed Montana’s flour mill capaci 
rated on a 24-hour continuous ope 
tion, as 12,698 bbls daily. The repor 
for the year showed 3,696,129 bus wh 
milled, and 817,716 bbls flour and 29,' 
tons of bran and millfeed. 
Joun A. Curry 
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ARIZONA RATE INVESTIGATION 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The ! 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
stituted an investigation of. rates in | 
state of Arizona, with a view to making 
intrastate rates conform to the increas: 
granted in interstate commerce in thi: 
section. Joun J. Marrinan. 
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\ better undertone pervades the flour 


ket this week. The long, unbroken 
line took the heart out of every one, 
last week things were mighty gloomy. 


ong about Wednesday or Thursday, 


ever, when the wheat market strength- 

d, the trade seemed to take a fresh 
It began buying in a moderate 

, and the outlook brightened consid- 
ily. From Tuesday last, until Mon- 
of this week, there was a steady 

rease in price, flour at Minneapolis 
incing $1.50@1.60 bbl. A little re- 

ion occurred today, but quotations for 
week on top grades show a net gain 
ibout $1.25 bbl. 

‘eports received from millers are more 
iraging. Some local companies’ 
, last week exceeded their maximum 
ity by 10 to 20 per cent. These 

exceptions to the general rule, of 
e, but most mills made better sales 
for some time past. 
llers are glad to see the advance, 
hope it will prove permanent, be- 
it will have a tendency to encour- 
uyers to order out some of the high 
d flour they have coming to them. 
millers claim that many buyers 
irently are lying awake nights, think- 
up new excuses for refraining to 
shipping directions on old orders, 
or refusing to accept same when 
ved. Every advance helps to reduce 
losses just that much, and to bring 
ng conditions closer to normal again. 
me fairly good sales of second clear 
were made late in the week to 
rn buyers, presumably for export. 
or three lots of from 5,000 to 10,000 
each were reported sold. Second 
has been very dull of late, and 

e sales have helped to ease the situa- 
somwhat. 
me direct inquiry is being received 
ills from London and Glasgow, with 
ional small sales of fancy clear or 
d patent reported. Continental buy- 
ire still dickering a little, but no 
iess to speak of is passing. 
ils quote top family patents at $9.60 
» bbl, standard patent $9.15@9.25, 
s patent $8.60@8.80, in 98-lb cot- 
sacks; first clear $7@7.10, second 
$5@5.25, in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. 
ieapolis. 


MILLFEED 


little better feeling is noticeable in 
‘ed, and prices are a shade firmer. 
1 for immediate shipment is scarce. 

of the larger Minneapolis com- 
s are out of the market, so far as 
is concerned, for December ship- 


stern inquiry has picked up some- 
and transit shipments are in better 
st. While standard middlings at 
eapolis have been dragging and 
r weak at $24@24.50 ton, it is un- 
od that Philadelphia buyers this 
ing paid as high as $25, Minneapo- 
mn stocks available for near-by de- 


‘ills quote bran nominally at $28 ton, 


dard middlings $25@26, flour mid- 
s $36@37, and red dog $42@45, in 
» sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Job- 
. on the other hand, ask $26@27 for 
. $24@25 for standard middlings, 
37 for flour middlings, and $40@46 
ed dog. The big spread in the last 
items is due to the wide range in 
lity of these grades. Rye middlings 
held at around $25@28 ton, in 100- 
acks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK .crccorveheviaes 336,635 62 
Liast WOOK .ncccvccccveces 390,830 71 
SOGP GRD 6 ciisccdsccerese 384,330 70 
TWO FORTS OHO. cis ccccena 449,655 86 
Three years ago .......+. 404,605 78 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Dec. 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), 
(one-half) and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


B, Cc 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920°...... 47 361,500 201,225 55 
1919*...... 47 361,500 194,245 53 
1920f...... 61 411,390 194,745 47 
1919f...... 61 411,390 252,355 61 
*Week ending Dec. 4. tWeek ending 


Nov. 27. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 4, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,913 2,609 4,377 1,597 
Duluth ........ 2,039 266 5,406 915 
Totals .cvess 4,952 2,875 9,783 2,512 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 4, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 45,899 47,896 53,816 40,151 
DUalwte oocccoe 26,283 9,302 64,364 138,910 
Totals oorsce 72,182 657,198 118,180 654,061 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 7,856 7,864 22,054 556 
DUIUtR cccsces 1,357 2,552 6,512 669 
Totals ..scvce 9,213 10,416 28,566 1,226 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat up to yesterday was very 
strong, and prices advanced daily. From 
Tuesday of last week up to Monday of 
this week prices went up 30@3lc bu. 
The covering of short interests was a 
big factor in the advancing market, and 
export buying also influenced prices. 
Spring wheat was in fairly brisk demand. 
Local mills were the best buyers, and 
took most of the better offerings. In- 
terior mills also were in the market, and 
took fair quantities. Today, exporters 
were missing, and local mills were less 
interested in offerings, due to lighter 
flour business. Consequently, the mar- 
ket was weak and prices dropped around 
7y%Ac. No. 1 dark closed at $1.744,@ 
1.7714 bu, an advance of 2254@235%c for 
the week; No. 1 northern, $1.6914@1.741,. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was stronger 
and much improved the past week. 
Prices on all grains show an advance, the 
increase ranging around 2@23c. The 
biggest gain was made by rye, which 
was in brisk demand all the week, Ship- 
pers and mills were good buyers, and 
this, coupled with some export business, 
made a strong market. No. 2 closed 
Dec. 6 at $1.5444@1.56% bu. 


Corn prices were firm, and there was 
a good demand for the offerings. Ship- 
pers were the chief buyers. Lower 
grades also were in much better request 
and firmer. No. 3 tg closed at 74@ 
75e bu; No. 3 mixed, 66@70c. 

Oat prices were firm, compared with 
the futures, and the moderate offerings 
were in good shipping demand. There 
was a good clean-up daily. No. 3 white 
closed Dec. 6 at 4654@4754c bu; No. 4 
white, 4454 @46%c. 

Barley was slow and easy the first few 
days in the week, but since Thursday 
there has been a steady advance and a 
fairly brisk demand. Closing range, 57 
@79c bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


Linseed oil meal prices were reduced 
$3.50@4 ton by crushers the past week, 
and they are quoting it today at $42 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Mills say there 
was an improvement in business. In- 
quiries increased, and sales made were 
fairly good. Most of the business done 
was in small lots to the smaller dealers, 
but total sales made a pretty volume. 
Buyers apparently thought that prices 
were pretty close to bottom, and that oil 
meal around $42 was a pretty good buy. 
The larger jobbers are still holding back. 
They generally have pretty good sized 
amounts on hand or coming, and are 
unwilling to take on more at present. 
Shipping directions are still rather low. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3.421,; 
three-day, $3.42; 60-day, $3.39. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 


NORTHWESTERN FARMERS ORGANIZE 


The North Dakota branch of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Association was 
formed last week at Fargo. It is stated 
that 29 counties in the state have been 
organized. G. H. Garrett, of St. Thom- 
as, was elected state chairman. At the 
meeting, a resolution was passed con- 
demning trading in wheat futures, and 
another approving a national marketing 
system. 

Representatives of the national asso- 
ciation are now at work in northwestern 
Minnesota organizing the farmers there. 
The main object of the association, ap- 
parently, is to induce farmers to hold 
their wheat for higher prices. 


CHARLES M. AMSDEN DEAD 


Charles M. Amsden, at one time promi- 
nently identified with the Minneapolis 
grain trade, but who retired several years 
ago, died Dec. 3 at his home here. He 
was 71 years old. Mr. Amsden was for- 
merly president of the Minneapolis & 
Northern Elevator Co., which was closely 
affiliated with the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co. He was one of the 
founders of the Swedish-American Bank, 
which later was absorbed by the North- 
western National; was a past president 
of the Minneapolis Club, and a member 
of the Lafayette, Minikahda and Inter- 
lachen clubs and of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Amsden came to Minneapolis in 
1879, and since that time has been inter- 
ested in the development of the grain 
trade here. 


OSCEOLA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


The Osceola Mill & Elevator Co. of 
Minneapolis and Osceola, Wis., on Satur- 
day last filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. It is understood that Harry 
C. Harding, of Osceola, has been ap- 
pointed receiver. The first meeting of 
creditors is to be held in: the office of the 
referee in bankruptcy, at Madison, Wis., 
Dec. 17, at which time a trustee is to 
be appointed. 

The assets of the company are sched- 
uled at $439,342, and liabilities at $367,- 
458. The company, of which C. C. Ladd 
is the head, operates a mill at Osceola, 
Wis., and one at Northwood, N. D. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 
The State Board of Control, at St. 


Paul, Minn., is asking for bids, by Dec. 
10, on 3,939 bbls of straight unbleached 
flour, to be delivered to the various state 
institutions during the quarter ending 
March 31, 1921. Bids are also asked for 
on graham flour, 168 bbls; rye, 92; corn 
meal, 113; whole wheat, 27. Bran, 134 
tons; standard middlings, 67. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 7), the 
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average prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.54 bu, for No. 1 north- 
ern $1.47; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.61, No. 1 northern $1.53; in 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.51, No. 1 
northern $1.44; in Montana, No. 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.28. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 26@S83c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour has advanced about $1.40 
bbl for the week, with demand only fair. 


Mill estimates of the amount of wheat 
left on farms in Minnesota range from 
30 to 70 per cent. 


Arthur Miller, superintendent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is planning to leave this month for 
Honolulu. 


George E.: Butcher, president of the 
Inter State Flour & Feed Co., who is 
now living in Long Beach, Cal., is in 
Minneapolis for a few days’ visit. 

George Cormack, head miller in the C 
and F mills of the Washburn-Crosby 
/Co., Minneapolis, is at the company’s/ 
mills at Buffalo, N. Y., this week. 

James H, Hammill, of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., expects to leave this 
week for Ogden, Utah, to start the new 
1,000-bbl mill of the Sperry Flour Co. 

W. B. Veach, head of the Three Forks 
(Mont.) Mill: & Elevator Co., was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. Mr. Veach 
is also a director of the bank at Three 
Forks. 

The Pettijohn Pure Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a building per- 
mit for a two story cereal plant. The 
foundation permit alone calls for an ex- 
penditure of $2,000. 

It is expected that a meeting of the 
directors and executive committee of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec, 17. 

Quotations on cracked corn and ground 
feed are all on the same basis, viz., $33.50 
@34 ton in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. For 
several months there has been a spread 
between the different grades. 

R. P. Purchase, of the Inter State 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee on rules and regulations of the Unit- 
ed States Feed Distributors’ Association. 

Trading in the May option will begin 
at the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dec. 15. This is in harmony with 
the recommendations of the committee 
of sixteen, representing all exchanges in 
this country that trade in wheat futures. 

Two employees of the Northern Bag 
Co., Minneapolis, were held up Dec. 4, 
and robbed of a satchel containing 
$1,000, just as they stepped from a taxi- 
cab in front of the company’s office. The 
taxicab driver made a movement as if 
to assist the young men, and was shot by 
the bandits. He died late the same day. 
James W. Falconer, president of the 
company, has offered a reward of $1,000 
for the arrest of the criminals. 


The Farmers’ Supply Co., of Roanoke, 
Va., recently brought suit against the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., of Min- 
neapolis, to recover loss and damage to 
its business, caused by nondelivery of 
red dog on contract time. Defendant 
offered to settle on basis of difference 
between contract and market price, but 
plaintiff insisted on damages. No dam- 
ages could be proved, however, and the 
case was settled out of court last week. 
The amount involved was less than 
$10,000. 

The stringency in the money market is 
causing many western business houses 
grave concern. Most of them have had 
their lines of credit at banks cut to the 
minimum, and are meeting with consid- 
erable difficulty in borrowing, even with 
gilt edge collateral as security. The ap- 
parent inability of eastern buyers to 
honor drafts on presentation complicates 
the situation, and has driven seme con- 
cerns, regarded as financially sound, 
pretty close to the ragged edge. It is 
not an uncommon experience nowadays 
for grain products shippers to have up- 
wards of half a dozen drafts returned 
daily, and the shipper, of course, must 
be in a position to promptly settle with 
his bank or take the consequences. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIQUIDATION 


The financial situation as it exists in 
the strictly agricultural communities of 
the Southwest has again been brought to 
the front by the forced suspension of a 
Colorado bank and the statement of the 
Oklahoma state bank commissioner that 
farmers must liquidate immediately and 
meet their obligations at the banks if fur- 
ther financial disorders are to be averted. 

There is no doubt that all too many 
agricultural banks are facing serious 
monetary difficulties because of, first, the 
inability of the farmers to obtain cars 
for the movement of their crops in the 
early stages of the summer, and, second, 
the indisposition of the producer to mar- 
ket his grain at the existing price level. 

During the period of extreme car short- 
age last spring, many banks came to the 
aid of the farmers to such an extent that 
their reserves went down to, or below, 
the legal limit. Then, when these loans 
began to come due, the markets, both 
grain and live stock, started on their 
phenomenal toboggan and in numerous 
instances farmers held their products 
rather than take their losses. This ten- 
dency placed many banks in the uncom- 
fortable position of having failed to 
maintain their legal reserve, which short- 
age was offset by a large collateral of 
overdue notes. It is this condition which 
has caused the suspension of the before 
mentioned Colorado bank and the state- 
ment of the Oklahoma bank commissioner. 

Viewing the situation from the produc- 
ers’ aentpelah, a farmer to liquidate to- 
day is compelled to dispose of practical- 
ly double the volume of products, either 
grain or live stock, to raise a given 
amount of money as would have been the 
case a year ago. The money thus raised 
for liquidation purposes would be used 
to settle notes and other debts contracted 
as far back as a year ago, on the basis 
of the high commodity prices prevailing 
at that time. In other words, while the 
principal and interest on the Southwest’s 
agricultural indebtedness remain the 
same as at the time of its contraction, the 
collateral (agricultural products) of the 
indebtedness has shrunk as much as 50 
per cent in many instances. 

Agricultural liquidation today is fre- 
guently a matter of financial sacrifice on 
the part of the producer, but it is a sac- 
rifice that must be made, and made 
promptly, if further and much more seri- 
ous disorders are to be avoided in the 
smaller banks of the Southwest. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Very little activity was noticeable in 
the milling situation this week, and mills 
generally reported the consummation of 
less business than for several weeks past, 
despite the stronger wheat market. Buy- 
ers do not as yet appear ready to come 
into the market. 

While it was thought six weeks or 
two months ago that any sign of strength 
in the wheat market would be the signal 
for general flour buying, advancing mar- 
kets just at this time of the year are 
quite evidently not conducive thereto. 
Millers are accepting as an explanation 
of this situation the fact that no one 
ever has, or probably ever will, desire to 
have large stocks of flour on hand at in- 
ventory time. This is especially true of 


grocers, who have suffered losses from 
the decline in the wholesale price of 
other food commodities and consequently 
will not care to increase their flour stocks 
any more than necessary before their in- 
ventory is completed. 


Another reason given by some millers 
and flour buyers for the lack of business 
on the last few days’ advancing market 
is that higher prices have nothing to do 
with the forced liquidation of whatever 
flour stocks may be on hand in the larger 
terminals. While it is generally under- 
stood that stocks are very low all over 
the country, buyers are skeptical and are 
awaiting. whatever liquidation may take 
place. 

A considerable portion of the business 
done by mills during the week was in 
mixed cars, and the complaint is fre- 
quently made that when mixed cars are 
ordered by far the larger part of the 
order is to be made up of feed. 

Ideas of value between buyers and 
sellers vary widely. When the market 
was declining, buyers naturally kept 
making their bids lower, and when an 
upward trend was noted, mills imme- 
diately advanced their quotations. At no 
time was a point reached where the ideas 
of buyers and sellers freely merged. 
One factor which must be taken into con- 
sideration at present in considering flour 
prices is the fact that the millfeed mar- 
ket is demoralized, declines of $3@5 ton 
occurring this week, which must natural- 
ly be reflected in the price of flour. 

An encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is that, while very few sales were 
consummated, some open inquiries were 
received from eastern buyers, indicating 
a possible lurking interest in this class. 

Flour quotations, acting in sympathy 


with the stronger wheat market, ad- 
vanced 75c@$1 bbl this week. Hard 


winter wheat short patent flour, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, is quoted at 
$9@9.25, 90@95c higher than last week. 
While this is the nominal quotation, east- 
ern buyers are asking for much lower 
prices, in once instance a Philadelphia 
buyer making a bid of $8.65, jutes, basis 
Philadeiphia, claiming that he could pur- 
chase a very good quality short patent 
flour, from interior Kansas mills at that 
figure. 

It is also understood that some flour 
has been offered in New York at a lower 
figure than the Kansas City basis. 
Straight grade is quoted at $8@8.50, an 
increase of approximately $1 bbl, and 95 
per cent at $8.25@8.60 represents a like 
advance. Of the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $6.75@7.25, 75c higher than 
last week, second clear at $5.75@6.25, 
and low grade at $4.50@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is very inactive, 
and declines of $8@5 ton were suffered 
during the week. At present the South- 
west is entirely out of line with the trade 
in the North and East. The business be- 
ing done is largely local. The easiest 
feature of the market is bran, the limited 
offerings of this feed being disposed of 
in the immediate territory, although at a 
sharp decline from last week’s price. 
Gray shorts are in very poor demand, and 
the market for brown shorts has prac- 
tically disappeared. Bran is quoted at 
$25@26, $3 lower than last week’s clos- 
ing price, brown shorts at $25.50@26.50, 
$4 under last week, and gray shorts at 
$27@29, a decrease of $4@5 ton. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WEEK cocccccsovcieses 62,500 60 
TANS WOOT oc ccccccvcccccsee 61,100 59 
WOE GD. cic duevescesvecicns 74,900 80 
TWO Years AGO ...ssseeeeee 70,800 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 






Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Tee WEG cciecs 453,870 221,688 49 
Last week ...... 453,870 226,406 49 
ZORF ABO cisesvce 433,170 311,136 71 


Two years ago... 400,170 284,368 71 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,186 bbls this week, 6,971 last 
week, 2,560 a year ago and 30,496 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, seven report 
domestic business good, 17 fair, and 53 
slow and quiet. 


NOTES 


J. B. Gould, manager of the Hazleton 
(Pa.) Baking Co., was in Kansas City 
today. 

O. W. Wassmer, of the Concordia 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 


R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, spent a day in 
Kansas City during the week. 


New scales are being installed at the 
Southern Mills, operated by the Davidson 
Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 

R. G. Breckenridge, manager of the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills, called on 
the Kansas City trade several days ago. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in Kansas City the last of the 
week. 

A. R. Ware, formerly chief sampler 
and inspector for the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, died at a local hospital Monday 
morning. 

William G. Dilts, Jr., of Dilts & Mor- 
gan, Kansas City grain merchants, re- 
turned this week from a hunting trip in 
Michigan. 

The Farmers’ Exchange, Marysville, 
Mo., recently purchased the feed mill and 
grain elevator of the Marysville Feed & 
Milling Co. 

David Roberts, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Union Milling & Elevator Co., Milli- 
ken, Colo., spent Monday and Tuesday 
in Kansas City. 

C. G. Morrison, president and man- 
ager of the Morrison Bros. Mills, Jeffer- 
son, Okla., called on the Kansas City 
trade Wednesday. 

F. E. Brewer and C. C. Dwight, of 
the Western Grocery Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., visited their milling connection in 
Kansas City this week. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager of the Maney Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb., is calling on the trade in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. 


The J. F. Weiman Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., has completed an addition 
to its warehouse and has also made ex- 
tensive repairs on its office building. 

The rate of interest to be charged on 
advances at the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for the month of December has 
been placed at 7 per cent by the finance 
committee. 

W. J. O’Laughlin, Chicago, a member 
of the board of review of the federal 
grain supervision, was in Kansas City 
this week in connection with grain grad- 
ing matters. 

At a recent meeting of farmers and 
business men in Sumner County, Kansas, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
recommending that all “boards of trade 
be abolished.” 

G. Le Personne, of Parser & Le Per- 
sonne, Antwerp, Belgium, who is spend- 
ing several weeks in America, visited the 
trade in Kansas City today. He will go 
to the Gulf ports from here. 

The Farmers’ Equity Exchange, Leoti, 
Kansas, has purchased the 100-bbl flour 
mill at that place owned by W. M. 
Chelf and operated under the name of 
the Leoti Mill & Elevator Co. 


According to the weekly report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture the 
corn harvest is practically completed in 
the central third of the state, but a con- 
siderable area remains to be harvested 
in the eastern third. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Kansas City, Dec. 6, 
for the purpose of perfecting plans for 
the national convention of retail grocers 
to be held here next May. 
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The Farmers’ National Bank, Sterling, 
Colo., was forced to suspend business 
Monday, the reason given being the in- 
ability of the farmers to obtain cars for 
grain movement and their consequent 
failure to meet their notes at the bank. 

L. R. Agee recently purchased the in- 
terest of E. W. Agee in the Raymonid- 
ville (Mo.) Roller Mill. The mill, which 
is of 60 bbls capacity, is now owned }y 
L. R. Agee and J. C. Wilson, who do 
business under the firm name of Agee & 
Wilson. 

The 50-bbl flour mill of the Golden 
(Colo.) Mill & Elevator Co. has been 
sold to Peery Brothers. The mill wil] 
not be operated until next summer, «| 
which time business will be resumed wn- 
der the name of the Golden Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. George F. Peery will man- 
age the business. 

E. C. Ellis, congressional represent.- 
tive-elect from the Kansas City district, 
is planning to introduce a bill in Cou- 
gress to restore the office of surveyor o| 
the port for this city. The office wa 
abolished near the end of the Taft ad 
ministration, and the jurisdiction over 
the local port put under the St. Louis 
Office. 

Kansas City Board of Trade Grain 
Tariff No. 1-A, compiled and issued by 
the transportation department of th 
Board of Trade, will shortly be distribu- 
ted to the trade in this territory. Th 
compilation contains rates on wheat ani 
corn from stations in Kansas, Oklamoha, 
Nebraska and Missouri River points, : 
well as other transportation information 
of interest to the grain and milling trade 
in the Southwest. 

The wide variance in the market pric: 
for wheat and corn during the five-yea 
period ending Dec. 1, 1920, is clearly 
shown in the fact that the top price for 
wheat on the Kansas City market De 
1, 1915, was $1.10 bu, reaching $3.42, th 
highest price of the period, May 12, 1917, 
and dropping back to $1.80 as the top 
price on Dec. 1, this year. Corn at 641 
bu topped the market Dec. 1, 1915, had 
advanced to $2.40 on Aug. 3, 1917, and 
on Dec. 1, 1920, had fallen back to 75c. 

The hearing of the case of the Topeka, 
Kansas, flour mills for alleged violation 
of the state’s industrial court act in 
limiting production without permission 
of the court has been postponed until! 
Dec. 15 at the request of the attorneys 
for the mills, who desired more time to 
prepare answers to questionnaires of the 
court. According to W. L. Huggins, 
judge of the industrial court, the result 
of the hearing on Dec, 15 will determin 
whether or not the investigation will b 
made statewide. 


WICHITA 

Mills in Wichita and vicinity report 
conditions unchanged in flour and mill 
feed. No new business of consequen 
is reported by the domestic trade, and i) 
quiries for flour for export are practica!- 
ly unheard of. Most of the mills 
Wichita are sold up until the first of th 
year, but some difficulty is being exper 
enced in obtaining shipping directions on 
flour sold. However, most of them a! 
running full time, though some of the 
smaller ones in this part of the state are 
shut down completely on account of lack 
of orders. The majority of the large: 
mills in this section are running hal 
time, e 
Indications are that stocks of flour a’ 
at a low ebb throughout the country, b: 
buyers are content to take their actu 
requirements only, not being satisfied 
to the future trend of the market. 

Farmers are inclined to hold thei 
wheat to the extent of available finances. 
Wheat receipts in Wichita have been 
comparatively light during the past fe 
weeks. In a small town south of Wichit« 
a baker sold over 200 loaves of bread to 
farmers in one day this week, they ex- 
pressing fear of buying flour in sack lots. 

Flour prices advanced slightly during 
the week. Quotations: short patent, $1' 
@10.20; 95 per cent, $9.30@9.80; straight 
grade, $9.10@9.60,—all basis 98's, cotton, 
Kansas City. Bran, $29@30 ton; shorts, 
$35@36,—basis Kansas City. 

* * 

R. W. Magill, secretary and sales 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., wa 
away this week on a hunting trip in the 
Ozarks. 
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light ray of hope for a better busi- 
developed Thursday of this week, 
n wheat advanced, the upturn being 
bu over last week. Buyers did not 
ond very freely in the way of orders, 
seemed to show greater interest and 
essed themselves as hopeful that the 
ness in wheat would remain. No 
r had the mills advanced their quo- 
mms on flour than declines came in 
t. Every sag of 1@5c in wheat adds 
t much more to the dullness that. has 
iiled for several months. 
s a rule, flour values were marked up 
55c bbl over those of a week ago. 
\lost mills showed the greatest advance 
(hursday. As a rule, they are anxious 
business, not only to book flour, but 
to obtain money. Some have shown 
a keen desire to operate their mills 
they have quoted on a differential 
\0e bbl between prompt and future 
ipments, 
Spring wheat mills continue a little 
r in price than those in the South- 
Of the latter an average range to- 
for 95 per cent patents is $8@8.60, 
te, and from the Northwest $7.90@ 
8.35, jute. 
Considerable flour was worked by local 
‘ests to go to eastern buyers for ex- 
to Holland. The bookings repre- 
it mainly first and second clears, and 
s were made, it is understood, on the 
of $5.25 for second clears, and $6 
first clears, jute, Chicago. Various 
intities have been named as the ag- 
vate bookings, but it is believed that 
total will not exceed 20,000 bbls. 
Some of the flour was purchased from 
idian mills, 
mills across the Canadian line 
not followed the wheat market as 
ely as have those in the Northwest 
Southwest. Canadian mills seem to 
1 a better position to offer more of 
heir grades of flour than at any 
nus time since harvest, due to the 
that their domestic trade has been 
well taken care of. Usually at 
eason of the year those millers sell 
ge quantity of flour to the retail 
A large part of the population 
estern Canada, especially, purchases 
winter supplies in October and No- 
er, 
ocal mills are operating about 60 per 
capacity. Stocks of: flour located 
ublic warehouses here on Dec. 1 were 
) bbls; Nov. 1, 46,000; Dec. 1, 1919, 
0 
illfeeds have declined fully 75c ton 
ng the week. Buyers seem to believe 
bran will be selling at $25 ton with- 
two weeks, 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ipacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
i ee ee eee ee 70 
WUGM: i-cede cosets xenee 18,000 60 
BBO secccisccresicvece 20,750 72 
YORrs O60 i.cccsccctcxc SRO 89 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 
\ strong set of wheat statistics is pre- 
nted by some of the local wheat trad- 

_ Based on consumption of wheat, in- 
cluding feed, of 6.2 bus per capita for 
© years 1902 to 1917, inclusive, with a 
/pulation of 105,000,000, 650,000,000 
‘s are necessary for home consumption. 
“xport clearances to date are estimated 
at 175,000,000 bus. This leaves 75,000,000 
ls ‘remaining for export and carry- 
over for the yaar of the year. For 


four months this year, exports have ag- 
gregated 147,000,000 bus, against 80,000,- 
000 last year. Should exports continue 
on the same basis, or even at a fair re- 
duction from the present volume, there 
would be very little wheat left at the 
end of the crop season. 

These statistics have had a great deal 
to do with changing the mental attitude 
of many in the wheat trade and brought 
in large buying to cover shorts by some 
of the heaviest traders, which resulted in 
an lle advance on Thursday. From the 
low point last week, when selling by east- 
ern traders was heaviest, wheat prices 
showed an advance of over 20c. Cash 
prices have followed the upturn in fu- 
tures, and the market showed the effect 
of recent drastic liquidation by longs. 
It also showed the effects of being over- 
sold, 

BOARD OF TRADE RULES 


Rules of the Chicago Board of Trade 
regarding deliveries of grains and pro- 
visions on future contracts are to be 
changed. There is to be only one deliv- 
ery a day between 8:30 and 9:15 in the 
morning except at the end of each month, 
when an afternoon delivery is provided 
for. Delivery in the offices, which has 
been customary in the morning for years, 
will be done away with, as will also be 
the afternoon delivery. Payment for 
deliveries must be made by 10:30 each 
day. The change is necessitated by the 
banks closing at 2 o’clock. Board of 
Trade officials asked the banks to keep 
open till 3 o’clock, as was their custom 
prior to the daylight saving last summer 
and since continued, but the banks said 
it would interfere with the morale of 
their employees. 

NOTES 

Albert M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee this week. 

Five cargoes of Canadian wheat, total- 
ing 1,050,000 bus, are due in Chicago be- 
fore Dec. 12. Part of them will be in 
the first of next week. 

The wholesale flour and feed establish- 
ment of H. C. Knocke, 702 North Hal- 
stead Street, Chicago, met with a serious 
fire loss Friday evening, Nov. 26. 

Flour stocks in Chicago on Dec. 1 were 
43,500 bbls, against 46,000 on Nov. 1 and 
68,000 on Dec. 1, last year. Present 
stocks are the lightest at this season in 
six years. 

Harry L. Wyand, manager of the Har- 
risburgh, Pa., office of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., met by appointment William 
Fulton, of their Minneapolis office, early 
in the week. 

Part of the No. 3 northern wheat 
brought here from Minneapolis for de- 
livery purposes has missed grade, being 
too light weight, testing only 531, lbs. 
Some of the later arrivals, however, have 
graded better. 

Alva Wynekoop, cashier for Clement, 
Curtis & Co., a La Salle Street stock and 
grain house, is under arrest, charged 
with misappropriating $54,000 of his em- 
ployers’ money. He is accused of specu- 
lating under an assumed name. 

A cargo of 220,000 bus Canadian wheat 
was received by Rosenbaum Brothers, all 
of which has been sold to mills. There 
are two cargoes of Canadian wheat due 
here this week, one for the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. and the other for the 
Armour Grain Co. 

H. A, Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was here Tues- 
day on his way home after a month 
spent in the eastern markets. He said 
trade conditions were not as bad as one 
might suppose, and that dullness seemed 
to prevail more in the larger markets 
than at smaller centers. 


Cargo insurance on the lakes expires 
Dec. 12. Rates have advanced from % 
of 1 per cent from Dec. 1 to 2 per cent 
on Dec, 12. All insurance also advances 
to 2 per cent on that date. There will be 
no insurance after Dec. 12. So far, mild 
weather has greatly assisted lake naviga- 
tion. Rates from Lake Superior to 
Buffalo, which last week were 3c bu, 
have advanced to 5c, with a little more 
activity in the chartering. 

The Illinois Feed & Elevator Co., 
Bloomington, IIl., has been incorporated, 
with $125,000 capital stock, and has taken 
over the mill formerly owned and operat- 
ed by the Hungarian Roller Mills Co. 
The officers are R. C. Kramer president, 
J. A. Harrison first vice president, Del- 
mond Sensenbaugh second vice president, 
Jesse Dameron treasurer, and George P. 
Stautz secretary. The company will 
manufacture dairy and poultry feeds. 

A number of millers who have wheat 
bought at high prices have resold part of 
it to cut down their losses, as they did 
not have it hedged. Others who have 
carried their wheat without a hedge have 
in some instances hedged it in the past 
week. One unprotected miller had a loss 
of nearly $1 bu in his wheat. Several 
who originally hedged their wheat and 
thought they were doing well when they 
bought it in at around $1.90 have also 
lost money by the continued decline. The 
big handlers of flour who loaded up early 
in the season have a loss of $3@4 bbl. 

Farmers and live stock raisers have 
been here in unusual numbers the past 
week attending the International Live 
Stock Show. They are naturally dis- 
gruntled because of the decline in grain 
and live stock prices, and are disposed 
to blame the grain exchange instead of 
general economic conditions, which have 
been the basis for the recession in values 
of everything. An Ohio farmer said 
tenant farmers in Fayette County faced 
a loss of $15 per acre on their corn. The 
elevator people there are only bidding 
45¢c for corn, and farmers are not selling. 


Deliveries on December contract at 
the opening of the month were 85,000 bus 
wheat sent out by the Armour Grain Co. 
and the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 7,000 bus 
oats, 105,000 bus rye and 65,000 bus bar- 
ley. On Dec. 2 deliveries were 55,000 
bus wheat, 20,000 bus rye and 10,000 bus 
barley. The Updike Grain Co, took in 
25,000 bus of the No. 3 northern wheat 
delivered on Dec. 1 by the Armour 
Grain Co. and ordered it shipped out. 
The wheat was delivered at 8c under De- 
cember, and it was said there was a 
profit in selling it for shipment to the 
seaboard, 

Those who regard the economic condi- 
tion as the basis for continued low prices 
can see no permanent good in the bull 
side of anything at present, although 
they are disposed to believe that the 
turning point is near at hand. A local 
miller, discussing the situation, said he 
saw nothing to make high prices in the 
next month or so, as the readjustment 
of values of commodities and the financ- 
ing necessary to carry the business in- 
terest to a sound financial basis have not 
been fully completed. Until that is ac- 
complished he is disposed to go slow on 
the buying side. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavKkeeE, Wis., Dec. 4.—There was 
no improvement in the flour situation this 
week, and millers are awaiting develop- 
ments. Prices were up about 50c bbl, 
following the upturn in cash wheat. 
Most mills have some high priced flour 
still on the books, which they are trying 
to obtain shipping directions on. Inquiry 
slow, and business is expected to remain 
dull until after the holidays. Stocks in 
buyers’ hands appear ample to supply 
the wants of all. No complaints are 
made now regarding the car situation, 
shipments arriving on schedule time. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent are quoted at $9.20@9.75, and 
straight at $8.50@8.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear was light, with mills 
offering freely. The trade appears to 
be stocked up for the present, and is not 
buying much. Bakers have stocks suf- 
ficient to carry them over the holidays. 
Prices were advanced in sympathy with 
patent, and quoted at $7@7.40 for fancy, 
and $5.30 for low grade, in 98-lb cottons. 

Outside mills report few sales, most of 
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the trade having stocks on hand to last 
several weeks. There was some buying 
early by small dealers, but on the ad- 
vance business dropped off. Prices were 
quoted at $9.25@9.50 in 98-lb cottons, 

There was not much call for Kansas 
patent. Prices were advanced, but job- 
bers report trade very slack. Most of 
the large bakers are well supplied. 
Southern mills were offering quite free- 
ly to the trade, but with little success. 
Stocks here are moderate, but sufficient 
to meet the demands of the small trade. 
Prices were quoted at $9, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour remains very 
slow. Mills are operating only as scat- 
tering orders come in. Most of them 
have filled all old contracts. Some buy- 
ing by bakers in a small way. Outside 
mills report a slackening in demand. 
Millers have moderate stocks of rye on 
hand. Quotations are $8.75@9 for white, 
$8@8.20 for straight, and $5.20@7.20 for 
dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour very dull, with practically 
no inquiry. Most buyers have dropped 
out of the market. Millers have a mod- 
erate amount of business on the books, 
which they have been unable to obtain 
shipping directions for. Nothing heard 
from exporters, but millers are not look- 
ing for business from that quarter before 
Jan. 1. Some demand for corn meal, but ° 
grits remain very slow. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2.35@2.40, corn meal at $2.35, 
and corn grits at $2.30@2.35, in 100-lb 
cottons. 

MILLFEED 


Market sharply lower, with middlings 
showing the most ‘decline. There was 
some buying on the extreme break by 
jobbers who were short December feed. 
Most shippers have fair stocks, bought at 
about present market, and have been of- 
fering to the trade quite freely for 
prompt or December shipment. Many 
large dealers have been buying feed at 
present figures to even up their high 
priced stuff. Rye middlings very slow, 
and sold as low as $24 ton. Later in the 
week middlings advanced $1 ton, due to 
heavy buying by a Philadelphia concern, 
which cleaned up the surplus stuff. 

Trade in the state showed some im- 
provement, and jobbers report much 
better demand for straight cars. Deal- 
ers who have been out of the market for 
the past two months were buying both 
bran and middlings for December ship- 
ment. Oil meal was sharply lower and 
offered freely at $45, a decline of $7 ton. 
Some improvement in demand for hominy 
feed, while gluten feed remains strong. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of ‘Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 2,635 11 
BG WEG vcccccee 24,000 5,325 22 
EeMGt FOOP cccicccse 24,000 17,450 73 
Two years ago..... 18,000 11,400 63 
NOTES 


A cargo of 230,000 bus Canadian wheat 
was unloaded this week for Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Dec. 1, 
totaled 18,394 bbls, compared with 18,889 
on Nov. 1 and 45,811 on Dec. 1, 1919. 


The Northern Supply Co., Ladysmith, 
Wis., has sie og and enlarged its 
store and warehouse, and is establishing 
a new department, handling flour and 
feed at wholesale and retail. 

The Jackson Milling Co. Stevens 
Point, is planning important improve- 
ments in its branch mills at Amherst and 
Nelsonville, Wis., during the winter 
months. Operations will net be materi- 
ally curtailed, however. 

The Sarrington Milling Co., Dalton, 
has resumed operations in a new mill 
erected to replace the one that burned 
a year ago. The equipment is suitable 
for both wheat and rye milling, with 
auxiliaries for producing buckwheat and 
pancake flours. 

Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, was re- 
elected president of the Milwaukee Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association at the annual 
meeting held on Wednesday of this week. 
He also is serving as president of the 
Wisconsin State Association of Master 
Bakers. Other officers of the Milwaukee 
organization are: vice president, Martin 
Thyersky; recording secretary, Oscar 
Ruppin; financial secretary, Rudolph 
Strobel; treasurer, Herman Kollakawski. 

H. N. Witson. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF WHEAT 


It looked this week as if the statistical 
position of wheat, of which much has 
been said lately, was at last to have its 
inning and some slight show and effect 
in determining the course of the mar- 
ket. For some time there has been a 
growing feeling that sentiment as a mar- 
ket factor had run its course, and that“it 
should give way to something more en- 
during and substantial. If it turns out 
that the bearish possibilities of the situa- 
tion have now been exhausted, of course 
the speculators will turn quite as actively 
and aggressively to the other side. 

The situation of the last few months 
has been unique in its favorableness to 
the bears. Viewed in retrospect, it seems 
that it could hardly have been better for 
them if made to order. They found at 
the oe of the crop year an ab- 
normally high level of prices resulting 
from the greatest war of history; the 
price of wheat had been sustained and 
stabilized by governmental control, and 
the period of decontrol was at hand; 
Europe was impoverished, and scarcely 
able to buy and pay for its indispensable 
food requirements; foreign exchange 
was demoralized; a tight credit and 
monetary situation resulting from infla- 
tion was bringing on inevitable deflation. 

With the arrival of decontrol and de- 
flation, every one was apprehensive of 
lower prices and losses. Liquidation and 
abstinence from buying precipitated 
still further declines. It was impossible 
to sell flour at any price, and the United 
States Shipping Board had seen to it that 
there should be no export business. The 
milling demand for wheat was so slight 
as to be without effect in the market 
which depended for its support upon ca- 
pricious and intermittent buying of ex- 
porters or manipulations by large opera- 
tors. It is probably safe to say that the 
mills of the country have ground seventy- 
five million bushels of wheat less so far 
this year than normally, which means that 
milling support has been ineffective in 
the market. 

This week some of the underlying ele- 
ments of strength in the statistical posi- 
tion of wheat received some attention, 
and appeared to have some effect. There 
are even reports of the possibility of the 
exhaustion of domestic supplies before 
the end of the year. Various statistics 
were cited to show the strength of the 
situation. Export clearances to date are 
around one hundred and eighty-seven 
million bushels. One estimate places our 
remaining surplus for export and carry- 
over as low as sixty million bushels. 
Broomhall estimates non-European im- 
port requirements at forty million 
bushels; France and her colonies are said 
to need fifty million, and England 
twenty-four million before the Argentine 
crop is available. Spain, Italy, and Po- 
land will require some wheat. If ar- 
rangements are Pegg oe by which Ger- 
many can use the funds in the posses- 
sion of the alien property custodian she 
may become a substantial buyer of wheat. 

At the low point of the market last 
week some millers were of the opinion 
that wheat prices were bumping along 
bottom. In fact, there has been a strong 
ery in the trade for several weeks 
that the decline in wheat price was being 
overdone, and reaction to higher levels 
was inevitable sooner or later. It is too 
early to say whether this reaction has 
arrived, but there was some evidence of 
it this week. The market became nerv- 


ous, with shorts scurrying to cover, and 
an advance of ten cents was recorded, 
on the mere report of unfavorable weath- 
er in Argentina, The Canadian crop has 
been overestimated. It is just possible 
that the bulls are to have an inning. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is no material change for the 
week, so far as local millers are con- 
cerned. Prices no longer constitute any 
temptation to buy, as so many have 
bought heretofore when prices looked at- 
tractive, only to take subsequent losses. 
The trade is quite demoralized, and is 
waiting for more settled conditions. 
However, there is a little more inquiry. 

It is believed that stocks of flour in 
jobbers’ and retailers’ hands must be 
comparatively light, and that these mem- 
bers of the trade have not been carrying 
for a long time anything like their nor- 
mal stocks. This would account for the 
light demand for flour, and would also 
permit a considerable volume of buying 
should confidence be restored. 

Flour was up nearly 75c bbl for the 
week, and prices of Toledo millers, f.o.b. 
Toledo, were $9.30@9.75, compared with 
$8.50@9 last week. These prices are 
more or less nominal, and subject to 
change any day; in fact, there is hardly 
any use in quoting prices, as they are 
out of date from one day to the next. 
Toledo millers were bidding around $2 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
Dec. 3. 

There is a feeling that millfeed would 
have a much better chance except for 
the low price of corn and oats, and the 
recent bulge in coarse grains has served 
to strengthen the situation. With the 
coming of cold weather, millfeed should 
naturally be in better demand at ad- 
vancing prices. ‘The weather has been 
mild, and this has kept pasturage in bet- 
ter condition than usual for so late in the 
fall. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 43,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
BRIS WOE “occiccctisccviccs 19,900 41 
RAE WEG. occ ccceccccccoce 19,000 39 
WORF OOO cccesecistccccres Meee 73 
Two years AGO ......e.see 38,485 80 
Three years AGO .......6-5 47,000 98 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No Capacity Output Pet. 
SOF 6 ove nned 2 153,810 60,391 39 
ree 28 157,710 62,486 39 
BORD. secccves 11 80,760 22,400 27% 
BOER ccovecis 12 87,600 68,253 66 
*Week ending Dec. 4. tWeek ending 
Nov. 27. 
NOTES 


H. A. Sprig, representing the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., flour, Pittsburgh, and W., F. 
Steele, of the Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, called at this office this week. 


Marion, Ohio, has reduced the price of 
the 24-oz bread loaf from 17c to léc, 
East Liverpool from 16c and 18¢ to l4c 
and l5c, the price not having been uni- 
form, and Napoleon has made a reduc- 
tion of 2c and 3c per loaf. 

It is reported from Cleveland, Ohio, 
that boats have now been named for most 
all the cargoes that will be moved on the 
lakes, and little more chartering will be 
done. Grain carriers that were placed 
to load during the first five days of De- 
cember are peperting at ports at the 
Head of the Lakes. A number of steam- 


ers have already gone into winter quar- 
ters. 
It is reported that the price for wheat 


for home consumption in Australia has 
been fixed at the equivalent of $2.16 bu at 
normal rate of exchange. The Australian 
Wheat Board announces that it has sold 
liberal quantities for export at $2.40 bu, 
and could sell the entire crop if it de- 
sired. Oats and barley crops in that 
country are reported heavy, in addition 
to a good wheat crop. 

A recent circular of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
sents some interesting facts. It states 
that between 1882 and 1916 the farm 

rice of wheat in December was below 

1 bu, and in 54 years it exceeded $1 
only 13 times. In 18 years the value per 
acre did not reach $10. The lowest farm 
value per bushel was 49.1lc in 1893, and 
the highest $2.151 in 1919. The lowest 
value per acre was $6.16 in 1893, and the 
highest $31.68 in 1918. The largest crop 
raised was 1,025,801,000 bus in 1915, and 
the smallest 152,000,000 in 1866. The 
largest quantity exported was 332,465,000 
bus in 1914, indicating preparation for 
war, and the smallest 12,647,000, just 
after the close of the Civil War. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpianapouis, Inp., Dec. 4.—Condi- 
tions in the wheat flour market in In- 
diana this week, so far as immediate re- 
sults were concerned, were largely a 
repetition of those that have prevailed 
for many weeks. Buying still was re- 
stricted, jobbers, bakers and consumers 
generally not being fully convinced that 
liquidation in the trade had spent itself. 
Orders almost without exception were 
for small quantities for prompt shipment. 

The trend of the wheat market toward 
a higher level late in the week had no 
immediate appreciable effect. Ordinarily, 
this would have been followed at once 
with numerous orders, but the last few 
months have bred a caution that will not 
give way easily; in fact is not expected 
to surrender to any considerable degree 
until the public is convinced that a basis 
has been reached that is fundamentally 
sound. 

Responding to the change from a fall- 
ing to an at least temporary rising grain 
market, quotations at the end of the six- 
day period showed a considerable increase 
over those of the previous corresponding 
time. Soft winter patents in this terri- 
tory were quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $9.25@10 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an 
increase of 75c in both the minimum and 
maximum. Hard winter patents and 
spring patents were available at $8.30@ 
9.50, a jump of 50c in the minimum and 
$1 in the maximum. 

In the corn products trade, demand 
was fair, but, as in wheat flour, was con- 
fined largely to small orders for ship- 
ment at the earliest possible time. Sales 
to eastern buyers have been somewhat 
larger recently. Quotations at the end 
of the week showed no change from those 
of last week. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $2 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
meal at $1.95, hominy at $2.55, hominy 
flakes at $2.10, cerealine at $2.80 and 
corn flour at $3.20. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Millers and grain dealers are looking 
for greater stability in the wheat flour 
market and grain a generally. 
There was considerable comment in mill- 
ing circles in this state the last few days 
concerning the export demand for wheat. 
In this territory, at least, foreign buyers 
seemed to be having increasing difficulty 
in obtaining cash wheat, as evidenced by 
higher premiums. 

Over-sea demand, especially immediate- 
ly after the 1920 harvest, absorbed a 
large part of the surplus soft winter 
wheat. Domestic millers, as a rule, with 
flour buying at a minimum, did not enter 
the market against the foreign bidders 
to any great degree. As a result, dif- 
ficulty now is being had in obtaining any 
considerable quantity of this grade of 
grain. Even when procurable, the pre- 
miums are regarded by many millers as 
excessive. 

In view of the slow milling demand, 
and an improved export demand for hard 
winter wheat, some close students of the 
trade say that it is probable that a revival 
of flour trade would uncover more than 
the usual difficulty in getting milling 
supplies. Sales of wheat to millers from 
Indiana sources were larger this week 
than for some time. , 


December 8, 1920 


An Indianapolis banker, who com: 


close touch with the milling busine:s, 


quoted as saying that evidence is acc, 
lating that the so-called weakness iy, 
financial situation is much exagger 
and, further, that it has been fully 
ticipated and discounted by the decli 
wheat and other grain from the high 
that had prevailed. 

As far as can be ascertained offic’ 
the export of wheat and flour from 
1 to Nov. 1 accounted for 146,000,00: 
of the grain. A conservative estima 
November shipments was said to be 
000,000 bus. With total shipments . 


seas accounting for 176,000,000 bu, 


was pointed out that a very small am 
was left to cover export for the s 
months before the 1921 crop is avai 
in addition to providing a nece 
carry-over. 

In the corn products industry, the 
surplus of that grain which will be a 
able some time during the current 
year is receiving careful attention, 
Indianapolis, however, and other Ho 
grain centers, deliveries of the new « 


now being harvested, have not been 1a ‘ye 
There were only 338,000 bus of conti», 


grades in elevators here on Dec. 1, 
current deliveries have been sellin; 
better than a delivery basis. Miller 
the grain appear to think its rel: 
cheapness will bring it into more 

eral use, both for consumption and 
industrial purposes. 


Both corn and wheat millers, while be- 
lieving it probable that further \ «: 


spots in the situation wou.d be exp: 
regarded the atmosphere as gettin 
little clearer. The opinion was far 1 
general than heretofore that values 


reached a level that discounted the 
ent business outlook in the trade. W (ile 


they saw no distinct signs of an in 


diate important recovery, they undo) )t- 
edly are feeling better as to the p 


pects for gradual improvement. 


FLOUR OUTPUT FOR WEEK 


Output of wheat flour by mills in [n- 


dianapolis, with a weekly capacity 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latte 


of Dec. 4, with comparisons for co 


sponding periods, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour P 
output act 
ee WEE bis i cbercccticce 8,978 
i eee eee eee 7,498 
MO GEE 656 ci weeds cc deaes 12,192 
See Pee OS nb ccc tsdcees 6,873 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS 


In 
UD 066 Bee hee genncde 26,000 
GE bviessiwneusdvceea cas 666,000 2 
Ce céacdnepokbne sed bees 184,000 
BRP sccccecgtecitesesecae Seca’ 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats 
This week ... 167,270 467,850 459,230 
Year ago .... 534,760 246,060 178,010 5 
Two years ago 286,840 356,090 302,380 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed, cons 
ing the whole market, is only fair. } 
jobbers in this territory are out 0! 
market most of the time and have 
busy trying to work off supplies 
viously bought. Heavy feeds espe: 
have been moving slowly, and there 
indication of any considerable r 
until after the holidays. Some ret 
report that live stock raisers, in vic 
the low price of corn, have been 
ing the grain instead of obtaining 
feed. : 

Wheat feeds are offered at a som« 
lower level than last week. 
quoted for shipment in car lots a 
end of the week at $34@37 ton, sa 
a decline of $2 in the minimum and 
the maximum. over last week. 1} 
feed was available at the same level 
showed the same drop. Middlings 
priced at $38@41 ton, also a redu 
of $2 in the minimum and $8 in 
maximum. Hominy feed was offere 
shipment in car lots at $36 ton, bulk 
$38, sacked, the quotations being 
changed. 

NOTES 

The Sawers Grain Co., of Illinois 
received permission to do busine: 
Indiana, The capital represented ir 
state is $2,000. 

Hughes Patten, manager of the 
department of the Acme-Evans Co., 
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dianapolis, has been in the East on busi- 
ness this week. 

The Akron (Ind.) Milling Co., doing 
, general grain and flour business, has 
vissolved as a corporation, but will con- 
inue operation. 

The D. G. McFadden Co., ge a 
.ain elevator at Ridgeville, in Randolph 
‘ogunty, has changed its name to the 

idgeville Grain Co. 

The Springer-McComas Grain Co., In- 

anapolis, will dissolve as a corporation. 

‘ans are being made, it is understood, 

continue the business as a partnership. 

e McCardle-Black Co., Indianapolis, 

other grain concern, also dissolved as a 

poration recently, but is continuing in 

iness as a partnership. 

abor for the corn harvest in Indiana 

more plentiful than it was during the 

eat cutting season, but the wage level 
is high, Reduction of working 
ces by many of the city industries in 
state has ‘caused some agricultural 
or, which had been attracted by war- 
ie wages to industrial centers, to re- 

n to the country. 

lembers of the executive committee of 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

t in Indianapolis today, preliminary 
, the annual convention of the organi- 

‘ion, which begins Monday in this city. 

» committee gathering was called by 

. Howard, president of the federa- 

n, and was devoted to a discussion of 

iness to come before the convention, 

important part of which is the mar- 
ng of grain, 

tatistical information being distribu- 
by the United States Census Bureau 
‘ates that Indiana-farm owners are 
reasing in number more rapidly than 
int farmers, Farm land and improve- 
ts show an increase in value of from 

i to 98.8 per cent. While some of 

increase is due to grain raisers hav- 
made the land more valuable, much 
is attributable to the fact that urban 
erty has increased. 
urther discussion of plans for con- 
idation of the marketing activities of 
Indiana Federation of farmers’ As- 
iations, the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
ociation of Indiana and the Indiana 
e Grange took place at a conference 
Indianapolis, Monday, of representa- 
of the three organizations. A meet- 
was held at Wabash last week, when 
proposal was first discussed. Several 
r conferences are to be held before 
finite announcement is made as to 





final plan. 
Epwarp H. Zieener. 
VIRGINIA 
NorFotK, Va., Dec. 4—The week’s 


ngthened wheat market and the con- 
ent advance in prices by all mills 
ed buyers to turn their attention 
ire Closely to the market, but did not 
ilt in extensive buying. The trade 
sistently clings to the bear side of 
market, although many buyers are 
inclined toward the opinion that the 
‘tom has been reached and that pur- 
ises on the present level should be 
fitable. Winter wheat flours, top pat- 
ts, are quoted at $9.75@10.75, north- 
tern spring wheat mills are quoting 
$8.40@10.50, and Kansas flours are 
ered at $8.75@10.50, the latter figures 
' advertised brands of family grade. 
rhe millfeed market shows no life 
itever, with buyers well supplied and 
ible to move any of the stock on hand. 
ney flour middlings are quoted at $45 
‘7 ton, standard middlings at $39@41, 
| bran at $388@42. Corn meal, Vir- 
lia water ground, is selling at local 
ils for $2.45 per 100-lb bag. 
"he usual demand for feed from the 
rolinas is not apparent this year, be- 
ise of the unusually heavy corn crop 
re, the late grazing season, and the 
idition of finances brought about by 
upheavals in the cotton and tobacco 
‘orkets. Dealers who are accustomed to 
thriving business across the border at 
is season of the year have taken many 
their salesmen off the road, and find 
cir stocks standing still and the mar- 
t dead. 
For the first time in several years the 
‘ansportation conditions in this section 
ve reached normal. Shipments are re- 
ived from all sections with prewar 
‘romptness, and railroads are even ask- 


‘ng for business of all classes. Ship- 
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ments which formerly have from 

three to six weeks to complete are now 

carried through in 10 days or less. 
Josern A, Les.te. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitxte, Inp., Dec. 4.—Millers are 
looking for a revival in the flour trade 
with the beginning of the new year. The 
South is the natural field for several of 
the Evansville millers, and they declare 
that, with the movement of cotton ex- 
pected at that time, merchants as well as 
jobbers will begin to make purchases. 

The price of wheat in the local market 
went to $1.80 at the mills today, and 
$1.76 at stations. An occasional carload 
of local wheat is coming to market, but 
millers do not take this as an indication 
that farmers are going to break their 
pledge to hold for $3 bu. 

Demand for feed is slow, with prices 
receding. Bran is quoted at $37 per 100 
Ibs, and shorts at $42. The lack of de- 
mand is caused by farmers selling off 
their cattle and hogs, and also because of 
the low price of corn. The weather has 
been favorable, too, for dairy cattle. 
There has been really no cold weather 
hereabouts, and pasture land is furnish- 
ing food for dairy cattle, thus causing a 
falling off in the demand for feed. 





NOTES 
J. L. Knauss spent several days this 
week in Nashville, Tenn., on business. 
Leslie T. Igleheart, president of the 
Igleheart Bros. mill, is in Florida for 
the winter, because of ill health. 
W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 4.—The situa- 
tion in the flour market in the Southeast 
seems to be more a question of money 
than business. In many sections substan- 
tial buyers with large financial rating 
say they are unable to pay for flour, and 
would not care to sell if they had it in 
stock, because they could not sell for 
cash. Many expressed friendliness to the 
market this week, and under normal 
conditions there would have been marked 
renewal of buying. 

However, mills were not able to arouse 
any buying interest, and there were no 
sales of flour except in small lots to 
meet actual requirements. Many mem- 
bers of the trade state that conditions 
are worse than they were in 1914, when 
cotton was selling at 6c lb. Current sales, 
including local dispesition, are running 
about 22 per cent of the possible output 
of the mills. Wheat was higher, being 
quoted $2@2.05, Nashville, with mills 
making purchases to cover limited flour 
demands. 

Flour prices are some higher, in sym- 
pathy with wheat, and at the close of 
the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$10.50@11; standard or regular patents, 
$9.75@10.25; straight patent, $9.30@9.75; 
first clears, $7@7.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours continue 
very quiet. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.75@9.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$8.75@9.25. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, with de- 
mand quiet. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, @35; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $41@43. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 226,440 84,602 37.3 
Last week ....... 214,590 96,115 45.2 
Year ago ........ 211,590 118,232 55.8 
Two years ago ... 170,040 88,382 51.9 


Three years ago.. 183,150 129,784 70.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Dec. 4 Nov. 27 

Flour, bbis 41,100 32,600 

Wheat, bus . 154,000 150,000 

Corn, bus .... +++ 120,000 52,000 

Oats, WEE i. cccccssgveds 423,000 399,000 
CORN MEAL 


Demand for corn meal is confined 
chiefly to local trade. The local supply 
of corn is good, and small grist mills are 
supplying the demand. Mills with a ca- 


poche of 72,000 bus reported an output 
for the week of 5,650, or 7.8 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 1,286, or 2.04 
per cent, last week, and 12.9 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $2@2.10; unbolted meal, 
$1.90@1.95. 

NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 132 cars. 

Billingslea Bros.” gin and flour mill, 
Franklin, Ark., was burned; loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

J. W. Hamilton has sold his interest 
in the People’s Roller Mills Co., George- 
town, Ky., to his partner, W. H. Gate- 
wood, 

J. W. Morrison, of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc., has been 
elected vice president of the Lexington 
Board of Commerce. 

Charles Adams, of the Updike Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Memphis 
this week arranging for a distributing 
agency for his company. 

Joun Lerrer. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Dec. 4.—There has been 
practically no change in conditions in 
this market for the past two weeks as 
far as business is concerned. Flour trade 
continues narrow and confined to imme- 
diate needs, which have grown less every 
week. Stocks of the higher patents are 
still sufficient with most of the jobbers. 
Bakers patents have moved more freely, 
but they are not doing their usual amount 
of business. Bakers patents are quoted 
at $8.15@8.40 in jute, and higher pat- 
ents of soft wheat flour at $10.50@11. 

Wheat millfeeds have moved very 
slowly during the past two weeks, but 
prices have remained quite steady, due 
to the curtailment of mill operations, 
production being limited. The supply 
has been quite sufficient for the demand 
and, while stocks are light, merchants 
and jobbers are buying only in small 
quantities. General trade to the country 
has been extremely dull. 

Merchants and jobbers are not dis- 
posed to sell any customer whose pre- 
vious bills are unpaid, They report very 
poor collections. The low price for cot- 
ton accounts for the dull trade in this 
section. The farmers are:holding their 
cotton, the country merchants and banks 
are not making collections for the year’s 
supplies, and are unable to pay the job- 
bers. These conditions, will probably 
change early in January, when collec- 
tions will be forced. 

Cotton a year ago was selling freely 
at 40c per lb, as against a very inactive 
market today of lic. The indicated crop 
for the year is 13,500,000 bales, as against 
the total crop last year of 11,350,000. 
However, the Georgia crop is estimated 
under last year’s figures. 

Hominy feeds are some lower, due to 
the declines in grain. The trade is very 
narrow and dull. 

Cottonseed meal is quiet but steady at 
$35@37 ton for 7 per cent. Only about 
half the oil mills in Georgia are operat- 
ing at all, and most of them are running 
on short time. 
of car lots, principally for immediate 
needs, The hull trade is quiet but steady, 
and prices about the same as for past 
two weeks, due to limited production and 
very light movement from the mills. 

The hay market continues very narrow, 
and receipts have been lighter the past 
three weeks than at any previous period 
in many years. Hore TicNer. 





PACIFIC WHOLE GRAIN MINIMUM 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 4.—For 
some time past the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association has been working with the 
railroads and with the California Rail- 
road Commission in an endeavor to se- 
cure a definite minimum on whole grains. 
On Aug. 5, a lower minimum was secured 
on grain products, this minimum being 
48,000 Ibs. However, up to the present 
time the minimum on whole grains has 
been the capacity of the car furnished by 
the railroads, and little effort was made 
by the carriers to furnish cars of the size 
ordered. 

The California Railroad Commission 
has now authorized the railroads to insti- 
tute a minimum of 60,000 Ibs on whole 
grains, effective Nov. 25. Of course, in 


There are scattered sales ~ 
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any case where a smaller car is furnished 
and the car is loaded to capacity, the 
actual weight will apply. 

The Millers’ Association believes that 
this new minimum of 60,000 lbs will mean 
a considerable saving to members, as in‘a 
great many cases thousands of pounds of 
dead space have been paid for, due to the 
inability of the shipper to secure the size 
car ordered under the capacity loading 
rule, R. C, Mason. 


Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the 





United States Grain 


Standards Act, from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1920, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 





































































































1919 
2,093 
1,533 
3,393 
8,771 
WE. ete cesarean 39,609 15,790 
Northern spring— 
A  teder ocak is.eusee 1,256 3,068 
a Me  54as enh eee ada des 658 2,046 
RR Pere 723 4,251 
BI CCROGS 66:05 cc cvcces 2,187 9,600 
TE ee deeuneese 4,824 18,965 
Red spring— 
St eee re 69 120 
eh GEER ELE LETT eee 20 67 
Py BS baw aes Sowa pees 23 69 
All others ..........+- 79 108 
cp | erred Pree 191 364 
Total hard red spring... 44,624 35,119 
Amber durum— 
ee Serr 696 432 
We. BS ice 4,020 2,073 
No. 3 1,651 968 
All others 675 716 
WORE, .virrteavened 7,042 4,188 
Durum— 
iD GR eee ree 113 88 
Sk EF btadencecarseos 1,113 629 
a Bre eee eee 708 252 
Ml GORGES. oi svc nviccsss 520 306 
BOR wc cscessosee 2,454 1,275 
Red durum— 
‘ee PSA 715 135 
ee Perec ee 252 121 
Se OTT ar et 76 28 
yf, eer ee 75 35 
Peer 1,118 319 
Tetal durum ........... 10,614 5,782 
Dark hard winter— 
ee ere er ere 4,566 1,287 
Be DB eh enss bebe saaeces 5,422 2,777 
Pe i at 56a Wis te bes 3,210 2,293 
MEE OMEN eccniivcsces 1,652 1,404 
Co ee 14,850 7,761 
Hard winter— 
y 6,974 
33,896 
. 3 34,188 
pS eg eerie 16,706 27,810 
WEE stksteensan 104,586 102,868 
Yellow hard winter— : 
i eer rrs Saree te 114 625 
BA B i-vccvcctagsasgbe 171 3,073 
| Se reer erer rere 72 3,861 
All others ceterseecdede 96 3,109 
(| Peer eee 453 10,668 
Total hard red winter... 119,889 121,297 
Red winter— 
Me Eh Wé00twasesctncvs 11,515 6,518 
ME OS esiseriessvenes 22,900 56,287 
ES Serr ere 8,919 47,922 
yo | errr re 9,286 31,278 
ae 52,620 142,005 
Red Walla— 
De, © Sedcescs desutaus 372 413 
No. 2 Cee eeteneses 270 247 
Be, Bie ass cveacdeevreen 28 58 
All others ...... Peers 55 . 53 
DOCSIS cewrccsevese 725 771 
Total soft red winter.... 53,345 142,776 
Hard white— 
Bees BD 6 ect es ev esees ses 191 1,544 
Be Bis Keer cavasteChet 686 1,213 
BR. Babes deca wresaiacis 515 497 
Mil GEDGED . wc cccccsccs 406 425 
ee err 1,798 3,679 
Soft white— 
We BRENT R Care Tere 447 634 
SD rrr 2,767 3,099 
FUG. OB ceesecececsees es 636 1,261 
All OCROTS ..ccccccceve 204 460 
Totals .ocvsvcesive 4,054 5,434 
Total common white ... . 5,852 9,113 
White club— 
ee Serre e ree or 886 2,826 
Sy Oa rey 2,088 1,791 
BMO.. B ceccivvciccvsevse 1,187 758 
All others .........+65 234 228 
Total white club ........ 4,389 5,603 
Mixed wheat— 
WEG. DB. cccvervccccsvese 10,151 2,880 
| ae Bre eereePrrreare 16,048 11,583 
) WS BYTrerr irre 7,425 9,966 
All others ........++45 4,989 6,364 
Total mixed wheat ..... 38,613 30,793 
Grand totals ..........+-- 277,326 350,483 
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There are indications of an improve- 
ment in the demand for flour in eastern 
Canada. The course of the wheat mar- 
ket this week has had a cheering effect on 
mills, and they are beginning to believe 
the time is at hand when buyers will feel 
it safe to operate freely. There is no 
doubt as to the depleted condition of 
stocks in second hands. Orders for the 
week included some fair buying on the 
part of big bakers, and an encouraging 
volume from resellers. Domestic prices 
are not changed from a week ago, but 
the market is firmer. Top patents are 
quoted at $11.10 bbl, in 98-lb jutes; sec- 
ond patents, $10.60, delivered Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Some fairly large quantities of flour 
have been sold to the United States, and 
a few sales have been made to over-sea 
importers. An average quotation for 
first patent Manitobas for shipment to 
New York would be $9.25 bbl, in bags, 
delivered; second patent $8.75, and On- 
tario soft winters $8.25, Canadian funds. 
For shipment to Great Britain, Manitoba 
straights are worth 78s per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.if. terms, and first clears 74s 6d, 
while Ontario winters could be sold at 
72s. At one period in the week Manitobas 
were selling to New York at $8.80, and 
Ontario soft winters at $8.40, bulk, Ca- 
nadian funds. 

Domestic buyers of winters have paid 
$8, bulk, Montreal, and $8@8.20, Toronto, 
in second-hand bags. 


MILLFEED 


There is.a good demand for bran for 
delivery in Ontario, but shorts are rather 
slow of sale. Bran is quoted at $40 ton 
and shorts at $42, in bags, delivered On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 


Mills east of the lakes are beginning 
to manifest some concern as to their sup- 
plies of wheat for winter grinding. The 
state of the market has been such that 
there are no accumulations at Bay ports, 


which means that all-rail shipments must ~ 


be very heavy if the usual quantities of 
flour are to be produced. This is a pre- 
carious means of supply, and will quite 
probably lead to a good deal of idle time 
during the winter. It is most unfor- 


tunate that the premiums on cash wheat - 


at Winnipeg should have been such as 
to prevent shipment to eastern terminals 
for winter storage, as there is every prob- 
ability of a good demand for flour 
throughout the winter and some certainty 
that all-rail shipments will be unequal to 
the task of keeping mills supplied. This 
is another of the consequences of the 
holding policy of the western farmers at 
thé time when wheat should have been 
moving across the lakes, Friday’s clos- 
ing price for No. 1 northern was $2.12 
bu, on track, Bay ports. No. 2 white On- 
tario winter wheat is selling at $1.90, in 
car lots, at country points. 


OATMEAL 


. There is some demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, but not enough to keep mills 
busy. Exporting business is handicapped 
by the unreasonable rate for ocean 
freight space now being demanded by 
the steamship companies. Under normal 
conditions, cereals take the same rate as 
flour, which is now 45c per 100 Ibs, where- 
as the transportation companies are in- 
sisting on 65c per 100 lbs to United King- 
dom ports. A further aggravation of 


this injustice is to be found in the fact 


that the rate on rolled oats to continental 
ports is 50c per 100 lbs, Canadian funds. 
Car lots of rolled oats are being quoted 
to domestic buyers at $3.40@3.50 per 90- 
lb bag, delivered Ontario points; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Oat hulls are worth $18 ton, in bags, 
mill points, Ontario. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These are in slow demand, and the vol- 
ume of business is light. Oats are un- 
changed from a week ago, but barley is 
5c bu lower. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
55c bu, country points; barley, 85@90c; 
rye, $1.45@1.50; buckwheat, $1@1.05; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5754¢,—in 
store, Fort William; American corn, No. 
3 yellow, $1.15, track, Toronto, prompt 
shipment. 

OIL MEAL 


Mills are selling linseed oil cake at $54 
ton, and meal at $56, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 


On two occasions lately, bread wagon 
men have been held up in Toronto and 
robbed of the proceeds of their day’s 
sales. 

Decidedly more interest was taken in 
the market for wheat by Ontario millers 
this week, and at times the buying was 
good, 

The market for stock feeds is very life- 
less. Dealers complain that their sales 
are smaller than at any similar period in 
years. 

The rate of exchange between Canada 
and the United States is not showing 
any inclination to come down. It is now 
around 14 per cent. 

Ocean steamship companies are find- 
ing it so hard to get cargo that many 
vessels are being taken out of service and 
their crews discharged. 

As soon as the premium on cash wheat 
at Fort William is more normal, there 
will be a good demand from Ontario 
mills for all-rail shipment. 

A new feature of the flour trade this 
season is the relatively better demand 
for second patent Manitobas. Bakers 
are using a much larger percentage of 
this flour in their mixtures than ever be- 
fore. The saving in flour cost is a ma- 
terial consideration. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Quvue., Dec. 4.—Although 
trade in spring wheat flour is still dull, a 
much better feeling exists this week than 
last, owing to recent advances in the 
Winnipeg wheat market. Orders and 
shipments are still confined to small lots, 
but should present levels on wheat hold, 
a decided improvement would take place, 
as stocks of flour are undoubtedly small. 
There has been no change in prices this 
week, and sales of small lots to local and 
country buyers are reported at following 
prices: top patents, $11.10; second pat- 
ents, $10.60; strong bakers, $10.40 bbl,— 
delivered in new jutes, with 10c off for 
cash. 

Export trade continues dull, with a 
few sales of intermediate grades to Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports. Local millers state 
that, since recent advances in wheat, a 
decided improvement has taken place in 
the demand from United States buyers, 
the result being that orders have been 
closed for considerable quantities for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet and prices 
have been reduced twice during the week, 
making present levels for choice grades, 
in second-hand jutes, $9@9.25 bbl, deliv- 
ered. Sales are light, and no improve- 
ment is looked for until wheat becomes 
more settled. 


In view of the condition of the flour 
market, millfeed holds up exceptionally 
well. Reports indicate a good demand 
for bran and shorts, and prices are hold- 
ing firm, with car lots of bran at $40 ton 
and shorts at $42, cash terms, new jute 
bags, delivered. 

The oats market has strengthened con- 
siderably since last report, and a marked 
improvement has taken place in the de- 
mand for local and country consumption. 
Sales of No. 2 Canadian western at 
751,@76c bu and No. 1 feed at 71% 
@72c, car lots, ex-track, are reported. 
There is also a strong demand for 
American corn for prompt shipment. 


NOTES 


George B. Jones has succeeded the late 
Edgar Judge as senior partner of the 
Judge Grain Co. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has opened offices in the Board 
of Trade Building, Montreal. ‘ 

George B. Thompson, of Thompson & 
Perkins, sales representatives of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., for Boston 
and vicinity, is in Montreal. 

A. G. Watson, representative of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
Halifax, sailed this week for the British 
West Indies on a business trip. 

F. C. Cornell, assistant to W. Sanford 
Evans in the Millers’ Committee, is ex- 
pected in Montreal on Dec 7, and will 
be engaged with the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association. 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., sailed re- 
cently with his family for England on a 
month’s vacation. His post is filled in 
his absence by W. D. Moore. 

W. C. Duncan, formerly of the flour 
department of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, left Montreal recently for Van- 
couver, where he has been appointed 
manager of the Victory Flour Mills, Ltd. 

The plant of the National Biscuit Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Notre Dame de la Providence, 
Quebec, was burned last week. Octave 
Monte, a baker, lost his life through suf- 
focation while carrying flour out of the 
building. 

J. M. Hancock, of the Walford Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., Montreal, has had letters 
from George E. Goldie, late manager of 
the flour department of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, advising of his safe arrival 
at Highland, Cal., and stating he is well 
pleased with his new home. 


November’s figures show a further de- 
crease in the movement of grain down 
the St. Lawrence River. This route has 
suffered a considerable falling off in busi- 
ness this season, The total amount of 
grain handled in November was 1,841,908 
bus, compared with 2,823,182 in 1919. 
Apparently the American routes are get- 
ting the traffic. 


Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, submitted a plea to the tar- 
iff commission sitting in Montreal for 
the restoration of protection on wheat 
and flour for Canada, claiming that un- 
der the present law the flour milling in- 
dustry is placed in an unfair position 
and, as the order canceling the tariff in 
1917 was purely a war measure, the duties 
should be restored immediately. 


There is a feeling of disappointment 
over the decrease in the movement of 
wheat from Montreal this season. It 
does not follow, however, that the grain 
will come forward later, as reports from 
other sources show that the movement of 
grain, especially wheat, has been excep- 
tionally heavy this season. The falling 
off in shipments from Montreal is no 
doubt due to the fact that the bulk of 


Canadian grain exported has _ pas.ed 
through New York. 

Reports from Newfoundland indic: te 
serious business depression over the 
island, with an increasing decline in the 
purchasing power of the people. This is 
reflecting itself in the flour trade, and 
imports for the month of November f:|] 
off about 40,000 bbls. Estimates state 
that a shortage of 100,000 bbls is to 
found in the amount of flour stored {vr 
winter use. Storms will make it diffic) |t 
for importers to obtain supplies in m 
winter and it is feared there may be sone 
distress on this account. 


T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 4.—The demand 
for flour is very light, owing to the 
cent heavy decline in the price of whe 
The market is not at all settled. Co 
sumers are reluctant at making anythi: 
but necessary purchases, as a further d 
cline is anticipated. Any quantity boug!it 
now may mean heavy losses. Count: 
merchants also take this stand by buyi 
from hand to mouth, drawing from war: 
house stocks nearest their towns. 

Today’s quotation for top patent spri 
wheat flour is $10.65 bbl in jute bag 
second patents $10.05, and clears $9.45, 
delivered at any point between Fo 
William and the western boundary « 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 1\ 
bbl under these prices, and eastern A 
berta 20c under. From western Albert 
to the Pacific Coast, prices rise progre 
sively. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
added to the foregoing, and for 60-da 
terms 20c, 

MILLFEED 

No changes have been made in millfe« 
prices here. There is but little call fo 
any class of feedstuffs, the recent mil 
weather accounting for thé lack of d 
mand. Bran is being quoted at $38 to: 
in bags, and shorts at $43, in cars « 
mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manito! 
points. 

WHEAT 

There is a general advance in whea 
although the market is very unsettle 
An increased movement of wheat throug 
Winnipeg is noticed. Inspections th 
week averaged 1,084 cars per day, again 
916 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. | 
northern wheat for each day of the we 
ending Dec. 3: 


-—Futures— 

Cash Nov. Dec 

Bees Se cieetcivetias $1.87 $1.87 $1.66 
MEOW, FO ccdctuwenasis 178% 1.78% 1.63 
Dec. Ma 

a PPT errr ree 1.84% 1.69% 1.70 
DOG, DB ccccvccdcscsece 1.92% 1.76% 1.76 
i PLT PT ee 1.97 1.79 1.76 
BK, B se eeks evinters 2.02% 1.82% 1.80 


OATMEAL 
Business in oatmeal is quiet, and pric« 
have declined in sympathy with oth 
grains. The jobbing price for roll 
oats is now around $3.25 per 80-lb bag 
while mill prices range downward to : 
low as $2.80, delivered, Winnipeg terr 
tory. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags is 25 p« 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are not active, the de 
mand being only fair for certain grade 
while offerings were somewhat libera! 
Since a week ago, oats have advance: 
2c bu, barley 161%4¢ and rye 9c. Closin 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oat 
585,c bu; barley, $1.09; rye, $1.68,—i» 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market for rye flour is very quiet 
Best patents are worth $10 bbl, in bags; 
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medium grade, $9.25; dark, $7; rye meal 
¢3,—delivered Manitoba points. 


NOTES 

The eleventh annual seed grain fair 
was held at Agricultural Hall, Head- 
ingly, Man., Nov. 30. 

> proposed to erect another bridge 
to relieve the congestion in traffic be- 
een Maine and the Canadian border. 
Che Scottish Co-operative elevator, 
north of Biggar, was burned Dec. 2. The 
mage is estimated to be about $75,000. 
President E. W. Beatty, of the Ca- 
,dian Pacific Railway, arrived in Win- 
»ineg, Sunday, on an inspection trip. It 

not expected that he will go further 


tv 


ad 


ihe Wheat Board announces that, aft- 
Dec. 31, all participation certificates 
be null and void, and holders should 
e every effort to realize on them be- 
that date. 
creat Britain’s trade balance for the 
10 months discloses the fact that 
ijritish imports in October were less than 
those of any other month of the year, 
thet exports were relatively high, and the 
; of imports over exports was the 
est of any month but one during the 


nada was well represented at the 
international exhibition of live 
i, hay and grain at Chicago, when six 
xt of nine provinces had splendid ex- 
hibits of live stock as well as extensive 
ngs of hard spring and other va- 
; of wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed. 
nditions in Alberta are reported very 
s ictory, the only drawback experi- 
enced being the falling price of wheat 
he unprofitable state of the market 
for grain in the Peace River section, 
where, after the freight rates and other 
expenses are paid, the farmer is able to 
net about lle bu for oats. 
ihe pioneer implement salesman in 


western Canada, George Forsyth, for 
many years Regina manager for the 
Massey-Harris Co., was presented with a 


headed cane by his fellow implement 


men at a luncheon at the Kitchener 
Hotel, Regina, Nov. 27. The ceremony 
was to mark his retirement from active 


| hareholders of the mill at Chau- 
\lta, held a meeting recently to 
dis the possibility of starting it up 
igain and of finding some means of 
putting it on its feet financially. This 
is a problem, owing to the present dead- 
lock in wheat shipping and the difficulty 
in obtaining financial backing from the 
banks at the usual rates, A final meet- 
ing in the near future will decide the 
mill’s fate. 

\ strong revival of wheat selling has 
been noticed in western Canada during 
the past few days, despite the disappoint- 
ing drop in prices that has taken place. 
Many farmers have become convinced 
that there will be no greatly increased 
prices in the near future, and some ex- 
press the view that it is doubtful if the 
market will be much stronger in the 
spring. There are many who could have 
sold anywhere from $2 to $2.50, but have 
a recently put their grain on the mar- 
Ket. 


meeting held recently under the 


auspices of the Manitoba Elevator 
Board, new regulations aimed at making 
bot!) passenger and freight elevators in 
use the province as safe as possible 
were indorsed. A feature of the regula- 


tion is that freight elevators are brought 
into line with passenger elevators. All 
freicht elevators must be licensed in fu- 
ture, the operation of such elevators by 
Irresponsible persons being forbidden. 
rhe new regulations, it is expected, will 
go into effect about Jan. 1. 

lhe profits of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Litd., Winnipeg, as disclosed by a 
recent statement to shareholders at the 
annual meeting in Calgary, amounted to 
one half of 1 per cent on the total turn- 
over of business. In actual figures the 
protts are given at $699,770, which indi- 
cates that the company had a good year. 
Shareholders are to receive a dividend of 
5 per cent, and a considerable part of 
the surplus will be used in educational 


Wors among the farmers of western 


Cay da, 
L, E. Gray. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Arrange- 
ments are under way to meet the heavy 
financial engagements which the banks 
have to provide for in connection with 
the year-end financial adjustment. The 
operation is being well handled, and there 
is no reason to believe that any uncom- 
fortable disturbance will result. The in- 
dications are, however, that the total 
payments called for by the Dec. 31 set- 
tlement, together with the other obliga- 
tions which must be satisfied in the clos- 
ing days of the year, will aggregate as 
large a sum as the money market has 
ever had to provide for such a purpose. 
Something like $200,000,000 will have to 
be raised in connection with this opera- 
tion. 


REDUCED PURCHASING POWER 


The country is showing a reduced pur- 
chasing — as a consequence of the 
increased number of men and women 
without work. It is estimated that less 
than 40 per cent of the workers in cotton 
and woolen mills are engaged at present, 
and many of these are not working more 
than four days a week. Besides this, 
there is a curtailment by the jewelry 
factories, the metal trades and the rub- 
ber industry, besides an immense number 
formerly engaged in the automobile 
trade, 

The slowing down of industry always 
means more workers without a job, but 
the situation becomes serious in propor- 
tion as the number of unemployed in- 
creases. Slowly but surely some of these 
men are being absorbed by other indus- 
tries, but what is known as the labor 
“turn-over” is assuming larger propor- 
tions every week. The country still needs 
an immense number of skilled and un- 
skilled workers, but the total demand is 
very much less than it was a year ago. 


SILK SHIRTS AND HOMESPUN 


All this means that the country is 
passing out of the era of silk shirts into 
a period of homespun. This is a good 
thing and shows that the country is mak- 
ing headway, for it is unthinkable that 
war profits should continue indefinitely 
and that the working classes should con- 
tinue to enjoy $9 silk shorts for every- 
day wear. The country is getting down 
to a common sense basis of doing things, 
and every one will be the better for it. 
The process entails much hardship, and 
in such a situation there are bound to 
be heavy losses taken in some quarters. 
But the outstanding- fact is that the 
country is making headway in the de- 
flation process, and is giving a good 
account of itself in the nationwide re- 
adjustment that is taking place. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 


Some industrial managers are prepar- 
ing for a spirited a0 for the open 
shop. Various labor leaders will prob- 
ably resent this, but at a time of declin- 
ing production and decreased demand it 
is evident that the labor agitator will 
not be the powerful factor that he was 
during the days of war work. In Phila- 
delphia and at other important centers, 
efforts will probably be made to put the 
building industry upon an open shop 
basis, and thus do away with all outside 
interference. 

No one can tell just what.will result 
from such a fight, if it takes place. But 
the one thing certain is that the country 
is becoming seriously exercised over the 
production problem and the need of re- 
ducing living costs forthwith. Labor 


leaders will make a strong plea for the - 


closed shop, but the interests allied in 
favor of the open shop are so powerful 
and the total number of workers em- 
ployed so strong as to make it necessary 
for the conflicting interests to get to- 


gether on some basis of mutual under- 
standing. 
“FROZEN CREDITS” 


One of the prime causes of trouble 
this year has been the growing volume of 
“frozen credits.” These have been rep- 
resented by an immense volume or agri- 
cultural loans and by the enormous ad- 
vances tied up in undelivered freight 
during the railway freight blockade. The 
railroads are functioning better than 
they did, and fairly expeditious freight 
shipments are now possible, but the situ- 
ation is still complicated by the inability 
of country banks to liquidate their farm- 
ing loans, which cannot be provided for 
until the underlying commodities are dis- 
-posed of. 

A case has been reported where the 
president of a country bank asked a 
prominent farmer to sell his wheat and 
to pay off his loan. This farmer went 
to three of the most influential deposi- 
tors that the bank had, and asked their 
help, so that he might hold his crops 
for higher prices and not be forced to 
sell them for less than he expected to 
get. The consequence was that the presi- 
dent of the bank was visited the next day 
by the three influential depositors, who 
declared they would withdraw their 
funds forthwith if the agriculturist was 
forced to pay off his loan at that time. 
In the light of what has happened, it is 
probably true that the borrower would 
be devoutly thankful now if his bank 
had made him pay off his loan and thus 
enable him to market his crop at a price 
basis much above that now prevailing. 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANSION 

The average American farmer is com- 
ing to see that a close relation exists 
between his own crops and the position 
of the foreign exchange market. LEar- 
nest efforts will be made within the next 
few weeks to launch a $100,000,000 cor- 
poration to operate in various foreign 
countries. In no other way, many peo- 
ple believe, will it be possible for Ameri- 
can farmers, producers, and manufac- 
turers to make the foreign sales that 
they desire to make. 

With the foreign exchanges dead- 
locked, it is not an easy matter to pro- 
vide the necessary New York credits for 
the use of the foreign consumers who 
desire to do business with us. It is be- 
lieved that other companies organized to 
operate under the provisions of the Edge 
act will be heard from within a few 
weeks, although it is becoming generally 
recognized that every American business 
man is not fitted to sell his goods abroad 
in volume sufficient to bring him the for- 
eign trade which he needs and would be 
glad to have. 


JANUARY INVESTORS 


There are abundant opportunities for 
careful investors to put their money into 
really good securities providing a rela- 
tively large income return. The public 
is buying seasoned securities, and those 
put out by corporations of high credit, 
in large blocks. Furthermore, it is mak- 
ing the most of its privilege to differen- 
tiate between the goats and the sheep. 
In the words of one financial expert this 
is what is likely to happen: 

“IT look for a better bond market in 
January. Adjustment of the year-end 
financial settlement will be a highly re- 
assuring development. The banks have 
handled the situation well and, — 
they are still doing business cautiously, 
they are promoting sound enterprises 
wherever they are able to do so. An im- 
mense amount of financing must be ar- 
ranged for on behalf of the industrial 
companies before very long, as it will be 
necessary to put these concerns on a firm 
basis in order to get them over the de- 
pression period without unpleasant de- 
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velopments. It is no easy thing to finance 
= business undertakings these days. 

nditions are shifting constantly and, 
since the United States is largely gov- 
erned by conditions existing abroad, it is 
no longer possible to tell what will hap- 
pen many days in advance. 

“I think, however, that we have prob- 
ably passed over the dangerous period, 
and that the financial scttlenent at the 
close of the year will not cause the tre- 
mendous disturbance which has often de- 
veloped in years of unrest and social dis- 
order. The country is coming through 
all right, and it is showing a strong 
banking position and a genuine increase 
in optimistic sentiment. Increased per- 
sonal efficiency will do much to rid us 
of the problems carried over from last 
year, and it is believed that the nation 
will co-ordinate its activities wherever 
possible, so as to lessen the hazards inci- 
dent to high living costs.” 





NEW COMMISSION HOUSE 
Winnirec, Man., Dec. 4.—Advices 
from Vancouver, B. C., convey the infor- 
mation that Will Hill and Henry East- 
wood, formerly of Winnipeg, have en- 
tered into a partnership for the purpose 





Will Hill 
Of Hill & Eastwood, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


of carrying on business as commission 
brokers. They will handle grain, flour 
and feed, and will have their office at 
1132 Hamilton Street. Mr. Hill was for- 
merly with the sales department of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
while Mr. Eastwood was also in the mill 
machinery trade. They have secured 
some good accounts for British Columbia, 
including that of the Outlook-Saskatche- 
wan Flour Mills, Ltd. Both partners 
have had wide experience in the milling 
business in Great Britain and Canada. 
Mr. Hill was at one time in the flour 
trade of British Columbia, and knows 
that market well. 
A. H. Batey. 





POOR SERVICE "ON GOVERNMENT ROAD 

Many points in western Saskatchewan 
and northern Alberta are still making 
bitter complaints against the freight serv- 
ice on government railways. Four towns 
on the main line of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific east of Edmonton have combined in 
a statement that 600 cars are urgently 
needed to remove grain now in store at 
these four points. Of course, since the 
railways concerned are owned by the gov- 
ernment the administration at Ottawa is 
being bitterly assailed for the loss to 
farmers through inability to get out their 


grain. 
L, E. Gray. 





In spite of navigation handicaps the 
Vistula River is being used for trans- 
portation, especially of American flour. 
From 10,000 to 30,000 tons monthly are 
being taken from Danzig to the interior 
of Poland by way of the Vistula. 
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At the close of the week a marked 
improvement in the general tone of the 
flour market was shown. Buyers made 
more frequent inquiries and, with the 
sharp rally and general indications of 
firmness, were inclined to make pur- 
chases, though not in large volume. 

It is generally conceded that, just as 
soon as the market becomes stable and 
buyers have reasonable assurance that 
they will not again suffer heavy losses 
by doing so, they will add to their book- 
ings, because stocks are light, and most 
of them feel that they should have more 
flour booked. 

Flour previously sold to jobbers and 
by them in turn sold to bakers is being 
delivered eng 6 and indications are that 
the worst of the congestion has passed, 
although it doubtless will be more or 
less prevalent for some time, owing to 
the generally tight financial situation. 
No one contemplates the possibility of 
making any money on this crop year, and 
the wise ones are working to save what 
they have gp tena | made. 

Canadian flours have ceased to be a 
factor in the market situation here, and 
probably will not again on this crop cut 
such a big figure as they did in Septem- 
ber and October; consequently, when 
business starts up again, mills this side 
of the line will get their full share of 
what there is to be had. 

Some export inquiry existed, though 
most of it did not result in any business. 
A few small orders were worked, and 
there seems to be a feeling that this 
phase of the market situation also will 
soon improve. All that is needed to bring 
it about is a stabilization of the market 
and some further improvement in ex- 
change rates, so that buyers will feel a 
bit more confident than heretofore. 

Some low prices on standard spring 
patents were mentioned this week, one 
mill representative reporting sales as low 
as $7.50, but the strength of the market 
was in first clears, which were in quite 
fair demand. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $9.75@10.50; standard patent, $8.75 
@9.50; first clear, $7@7.35; soft winter 
wheat straight, $8.50@9; hard winter 
wheat straight, $8.75@9.25; first clear, 
$7.50@8; rye, $8@9,—all in jute. 


NEW FLOUR FIRM 


A new concern in the flour business 
has just been formed by Charles B. 
Spaulding, of Chicago, and Raymond 
Kilthau, of Boston, to be known as 
Spaulding & Kilthau, with headquarters 
in New York. Both men are well known 
to the flour trade, as Mr. Spaulding, who 
will remain in Chicago, where he has been 
established for several years as secretary 
of the New Century Co., is well known 
throughout the West, and Mr. Kilthau, 
who has represented the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation in New York for the 
ms three ar and who was previously 
ocated in Chicago, is well known in both 
the East and the West. Their tempo- 
rary office will be at 11 Broadway. 


NOTES 


Nisbet Grammer, Buffalo, 
*change here this week. 

Clyde W. Miller, of the Taggart Bros. 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., was on ’change 
here Thursday. 

For probably the first time in the his- 
tory of the flour business in New York, 
rye flour sold this week at a substantial 

remium over wheat flour. One man on 


was on 


the same day sold rye at $8.90, and 
standard spring patent at $8, jute. 


The Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has engaged the services of R. E. 
Harmon to represent the company in 
Maine, and R. R. Knight, of Arlington, 
Mass., for the rest of New England. 
E. Lynne, of Bethlehem, Pa., will cover 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Millers visiting New York this week 
were J. F. Krontil, president Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co; Joseph W. 
Mashek, manager Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Richard L. Groff, manager 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; R. 
F. Imbs, secretary Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis; C. S. Christensen, Madelia, Minn. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The sharp 
upturn in wheat prices, both cash and 
option, in the last few days, has encour- 
aged some millers here to believe that 
the worst is past. In fact, some are of 
the opinion that bottom has been touched, 
and that those who didn’t get~in, and 
few did, have lost their opportunity to 
buy flour at the low mark. 

While for most part there has been 
but little change in hard wheat flour quo- 
tations, the tone is firmer, and should 
there be further slight advances in the 
wheat market early next week, it would 
probably be marked by a stiffening of 
flour prices In fact, should the present 
wheat levels hold steady, it would prob- 
ably mean an advance. 

While all this is not very tangible, it 
counts as much as round orders would 
under ordinary trade conditions. When 
it comes to actual business, there has not 
been any very marked improvement. In 
the early days of the week the market 
was flat, but stimulated by the wheat 
advances on successive days later, there 
was more inquiry, with some business. 
Should the market hold fairly steady for 
10 days, the general sentiment is that 
buying would be quite liberal. Many of 
the regular customers of mills here are 
out of stocks, or have only enough for 
immediate use; confidence is all that is 
needed to start buying. In sales report- 
ed this week, all grades are included, 
and shipments mainly in mixed cars. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $9.50@10 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots; Boston; local, 
$10.50; bakers patent, $9.60, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $10, 
cotton 98’s, local; first clears, $7.50@8, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50 
@9; low grade, $6@6.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Soft wheat millers share the optimism 
of the hard wheat trade. When it comes 
to actual business, there has probably 
been more activity in soft wheat hands. 
Some of the mills in the territory are 
sold into January, with wheat bought 
— these sales. The bulk of the 
wheat is bought on the outside. There 
is an occasional lot of local wheat hauled 
in, but the average farmer considers an 
offer of $1.80 bu close to an insult. There 
is a little hardening of prices, and estab- 
lished brands are 15@30c higher than 
they were early in the week. However, 
small country mills are ayo | little ex- 
cept grist grinding and feed business. 
Best grades of soft wheat flour are 
quoted at $9.30@9.40 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $10.50. 

At no time in the last year has the 
trade in rye flour been as flat here as 
it is today. Mills that almost invariably 
have something sold ahead are about 
caught up, and the trade is at a stand- 
still. The persistent feeling is that there 
will be an awakening later on, to find 
the rye out of the country, flour stocks 
low and the best buying opportunity lost. 
Principal quotations: best white brands, 
20@40c below.a week ago, or around 
$8.80 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Trade in western brands jobbed here is 


lifeless. Quotations: light, $10; medium, 
$9.50; dark, $9,—all in cotton 98's. 

There are no heavy offerings of buck- 
wheat flour in sight. Country mills do 
the bulk of the eos, There is some 
jobbing at 51,¢ lb, in 5-lb sacks. There 

ave been some sales of bulk at $4 per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. loading point. 

There is no excessive accumulation of 
feed. Some mills are sold ahead, par- 
ticularly on bran, and others have only 
their daily output to offer. The market 
is firm, with little change in prices. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $41.50@43 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48; 
winter bran, $42@44, sacked, jobbing; 
spring middlings, $45@47, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $50@54, sacked; win- 
ter middlings, $52@54, sacked, mill door 
mostly. Rye feed steady and prices un- 
changed at $48@50 ton, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. 

There is a little better demand for 
western feed. Following grain, prices 
are $2@3 lower. Crushed oats are $42 
ton, and corn meal $42, both bulk, job- 
bing basis. Table meal unchanged at 
$2.75 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of city mills, with a weekly ' 


capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This Week .ccccccccccccece 9,300 60 
Last week ....cscessssccee 8,300 45 


Of this week’s total, 7,500 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

At a recent meeting of the advisory 
council of the Monroe County Farm Bu- 
reau, when tentative plans for 1921 were 
outlined, it was proposed to continue 
corn and oats tests. 

The New York State Federation of 
Agriculture will hold its annual meeting 
in this city, Dec. 14-15. In brief the 
policy of the federation is an aggressive 
pr, eae including legislative action, to 
obtain further benefits for growers. The 
membership is in excess of 10,000. 

At the meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus, held in Syracuse 
this week, resolutions were passed call- 
ing for the repeal of the daylight saving 
law still on the state statute books, and 
demanding cheaper transportation rates. 
It was also recommended that the United 
States extend credit to foreign coun- 
tries, thereby expanding the market for 
farm produce. 

Several flour mills using water power 


. are directly interested in the tentative 


lan to have the water retained in the 
Saves canal harbor this winter, instead 
of draining it. The harbor dam here 
incidentally sets the water back up the 
river 20 miles. This could be fed down 
during the winter, effecting a daily sav- 
ing in coal of about 300 tons, it is esti- 
mated. Consent of the state department 
of public works is necessary. 

A total of 42,960 tons of freight were 
cleared from the barge canal harbor 
here in the season just closed. Lack of 
adequate terminal facilities, including 
warehouse and loading derricks, and the 
approach to the docks incomplete, great- 
ly curtailed volume. Added to these 
handicaps was the lack of boats. It is 
estimated it will require a further ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 to put the 
new waterway in first class condition for 


traffic. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives are at present more interested 
in obtaining shipping directions on sales 
already made, than in obtaining new con- 
tracts for future shipment of flour. 

Flour stocks have been allowed to run 
unusually low here and at other New 
England points, but this does not seem 
to worry the trade. Bakers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, as well as the family consumer, 
are all refusing to buy, and are trying 
to get along with as little flour as pos- 
sible. This indifference as to the future 
of the market is believed in some cases 
to be due to a belief that prices are 
sure to go still lower, and in others to 
financial inability of buyers to carry out 
their deals. 

The low point reached in flour prices 
a short time failed to cause any lib- 
eral increase the demand from the 
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trade. Occasionally a mill agent was 
able to make an exceptionally attractive 
price and in this way secured a s:1,] 
amount of business, but only scatt: ring 
sales were made, consisting largely 0 
hard winter wheat flours. 

Some feeling is expressed by the trade 
here that the unsettled condition of the 
market is largely the result of the j res. 
ent unrestricted trading in wheat oi) the 
floor of the Chicago Board of T: ade, 
with wide fluctuations in futures, 

Canadian flours were not much in eyi- 
dence in this market during the past few 
weeks, and not much is being don: to 
force the sale of these products. 

Spring wheat flours were advance | 5 
@75c bbl, in cotton, during the v ck, 
but higher prices were only nominal. ind 
no business was reported. Hard w iter 
wheat flours were quite firmly held, but 
there was no inquiry. 

Corn products were dull and dr: xgy 
all week, with prices about 25¢ per 1(j) 
lbs lower. Oatmeal in good demand, °: it} 
a firm market. 


= 


NOTES 

The New England Macaroni Co., nc, 
has been incorporated in New Ho en, 
Conn., with $200,000 capital. 

The Ideal Macaroni Co. has been in- 
corporated here, with $50,000 capital, 
Also the R. & G. System of Bake ies, 
Inc., with $40,000 capital. 

At the annual meeting and electio : of 
the grain board of the Boston Char her 
of Commerce, Dec, 1, Arthur T. Safi ord, 
Warren G. Torrey and Harry S. Lev: ;ton 
were elected members of the exec: tive 
committee. All are well-known mem ers 
of the flour trade here, and repres: nta 
tives of prominent milling concerns 

Louis W. DePa:s 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The lour 
trade was running along smoothly, the 
mills getting a good many orders, and 
the price was satisfactory, but as soon 
as the advance in wheat forced flour to 
a higher level buyers held off, bid ing 
previous prices. Near the close of the 
week the advance asked was clos: to 
$1.25, but mills were still giving the trad 
a chance to come in. Some buyers found 
fault with the miller for not urging him 
to take hold, but the miller was having 
his own troubles about that time, tr) ing 
to keep some of his old customers | rom 


lying down. 

The further advance in flour prices 
today will, it is believed, drive the |uyer 
to await further developments and 


nothing will be done on the new isis. 
The miller, however, thinks that (here 
will be little or no change in the situa- 
tion during the rest of the month, and 
that flour will not follow declines in 
other foodstuffs. The majority also 
looks for a steady demand, as shi} ping 
directions the first few days have een 
the best in months. 

There was an advance of $1.3) for 
the week in spring patents up te the 
close today. First clears were dul! and 
only 25c higher, while there was a ood 
export demand for second clear, }::t no 
change in prices. Rye flour dul! and 
easy. 

The local retail trade bought a |ittle 
better, but few got in on the low oint 
and all have more or less stock on hand 
bought above today’s prices. They «laim 
their trade is not interested in the “buy 
a barrel of flour” campaign as they are 
of the opinion that everything is c ming 
down. The mills offered the best { imily 
patent at $9, then advanced st: idily, 
reaching $10.50 today. 

Kansas mills were still asking ver) 
high prices, having advanced about $1.2) 
this week. There was some_ business 
early in the week at the old price;, but 
very little later. The range for short 
patent was $10@10.60, and standar:' pat- 
ent $9.20@10, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills ad) anced 
prices only slightly, compared wit): last 
week, and trade was reported very quiet. 
Short patent was quoted at © ‘0.10; 
poet at $9.90, and pastry at 59.5, 
track, Buffalo. 

Canadian mills were asking an ac ance 
of about $1.80 over last week, and oing 
practically nothing. Short paten' wa 
offered at $10, and bakers pate:t * 
$9.75, track, Buffalo. 

The millfeed market here is den oral- 
ized, due to the apparent intenticn of 
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Unloading Jute from a River Barge Into a Native Mill on the Hooghly River 


: jobbers to dispose of the heavy 
plies forced on them the past few 
It is the worst slump in some 
e, but the trade believes it will be of 
t duration. It is said the jobbers 
ght they had better take their loss 
and are doing it. 
e mills have no feed to sell at any 
prices; in fact, some of them have 
derable difficulty in filling their 
in mixed cars. They are in a posi- 
to sit back and watch the perform- 
Most of the mills have no straight 
of feed to offer. As near as can 
scertained, bran can be bought at 
indard middlings $3, mixed feed $7, 
middlings $4, and red dog $4, less 
last week. Jobbers, as a rule, will 
ell at these declines. 
iadian feeds are offered in a limited 
t $36 for bran and middlings, but 
ills are able to get better prices 
there, and nothing can be done here 
esent. 
ft winter wheat mills continue to 
for previous high prices, bran $40, 
lings $43, and mixed feed $44, track, 
ilo. No business was possible under 
tions prevailing here today. 
rn-meal coarse feed active and, with 
dvance in the cereal, the mills are 
g $2 over last week. Hominy feed 
ry scarce and wanted at $42 for 
while yellow sold at $37@38. Glu- 
eed strong and higher, due to light 
ngs and prospects of a continued 
ty, with a- fairly good demand. 
nseed meal weak and lower. Oil 
declined $7 ton, and appears to be 
ig on the market at any price, ac- 
ng to resellers. The general opinion 
t these conditions cannot last long. 
ewers’ grains are offered at $52 for 
mber, and distillers’ at $56, prompt 
ment, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, $83 
, prompt shipment, track, Buffalo. 
» easier, being offered at $1.68, quick 
ment, track, Buffalo. : 
uckwheat is quoted at $2.50, track, 
ilo, with no -buyers at that price, 
ugh the feeling is said to be 
nger. Buckwheat flour needs colder 
her to start renewed buying. There 
fferings at $5.50 per 100 Ibs in 5-Ib 
r bags, delivered here. 
led oats easier, but the trade is 
irted fairly active, and mills are run- 
‘ full capacity. Oat feed dull, and 
ed freely at $16, sacked, track, Buf- 
No futures in the market. 


week, some working night and day, to 
unload the big fleet of vessels. 

The Lewis Grain Corporation has been 
incorporated here. irectors: C. C. 
Lewis, John B. Stonton and J. E. Thrun, 
all of Buffalo. Capital, $20,000. 

The last steamers of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation left Buffalo this 
week., There are several boats due here 
next week, which will wind up the pack- 
age freight season. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 11,850,000 bus, of which 9,637,000 
were wheat, 7,814,000 coming from Ca- 
nadian ports. Last year the receipts 
were 4,700,000 bus grain, 2,600,000 being 
wheat, and none from Canada. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 3,- 
920,000 bus, compared with 15,330,000 a 
year ago. There are five vessels, con- 
taining 1,770,000 bus wheat, in the harbor 
for winter storage, while last year 27,- 
800,000 bus were afloat for holding. 

The safe in the mill of Joseph Thiel, 
North Collins, N. Y., was robbed of 
$4,000 in money and Liberty bonds this 
week. While Mr. Thiel mourns the loss 
of the negotiable bonds and change, he 
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thinks the burglars will have some diffi- 
culty in disposing of the $60,000 of min- 
ing stock which was also in the safe. 
He says he kept that stuff around to 
remind him of a transaction he might 
otherwise forget. E. Baneasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puinaverpuia, Pa., Dec. 4.—The flour 
market during the past week developed a 
firmer tone as a result of the upward 
movement of wheat, and limits were ad- 
vanced sharply by -the mills. Buyers, 
however, lacked confidence, and were un- 
willing to follow the rising views of 
manufacturers, and but very little busi- 
ness was transacted. The few sales re- 
ported were in small lots to tide over 
immediate needs. There is considerable 
flour available on the spot, but it is held 
above buyers’ ideas of value. 


NOTES 
The Windsor flour mill, Churchtown, 
Pa., burned on Thursday; loss, $20,000. 


John K. Scattergood, of S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co., grain merchants, has re- 
turned to his desk in the Bourse after an 


rt 7 
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absence of several weeks due to severe 
illness, 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Rosekrans- 
Snyder Co., grain and feed, has returned 
from an extensive business trip through 
the West. 


Robert Turner, steamship agent of 
this city, who has been in poor health 
for some time, has gone to Europe to 
recuperate. 

The 16,000-ton ship Pittsburgh recently 
launched at Belfast for the American 
Line will be placed in regular service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Liverpool. 


Austin Boyd, formerly with the Quaker 
City Flour Mills Co., started in business 
for himself Dec. 1 as a general jobber 
of grain and millfeed, with offices in the 
Bourse. 

A press dispatch from Wildwood, N. 
J., says that fire on Dec. 1 destroyed 
the bakery of Robert H. Elmer, Cape 
May C. H., and badly damaged his 
dwelling and contents. 


Among Pennsylvania charters reported 
this week are C. V. Wagner & Co., Inc., 
flour merchants, Bellefonte, with $100,000 
capital, and the People’s Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, with $25,000 capital. 


Louis J. Kolb and William Freihofer, 
representing the bakers’ committee of 
the city of Philadelphia, announce that 
a unanimous agreement was arrived at to 
reduce the price of bread one cent on 
the small loaf and two cents on the large 
loaf, taking effect Dec. 1. 


Among visitor on ‘change this week 
were Richard L. Groff, manager Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Elmer 
Kaiser, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., repre- 
senting the Nowak Mill Corporation, of 
Hammond, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
A. L. Stanchfield, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


Mayor Moore on Thursday named the 
following delegates to represent the city 
at the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington from among the va- 
rious commercial and maritime organiza- 
tions. ‘Ihe sessions will begin Dec. 8, 
and continue three days: J. S. W. Hol- 
ton, William H. Bernard, George F. 
Sproule, Carroll R. Thompson, Emil P. 
Albrecht, Theodore Justice, William O. 
Hempstead, William Hollenbach, C. Her- 
bert Bell, William R. Tucker, Wilfred 
H. Schoff, A. F. Brown, James J. Mc- 
Nally, Elisha Webb, Jr., Howard J. 
Saeger, James T, Kernan, Joseph F. 
Hasskarl, George S. Webster, Robert 
Patton, E. B. Chapman, William —H. 


Ld 





. : ee —. « 
; = to : 
Receipts of grain next week are ex- ae 
ab . cted to be heavy. 


of Buffalo elevators have been busy this Stripping Fiber from the Jute Stalks After the Process of Retting 
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Wetherill, Coleman Sellers, Jr., ~— 
Godley, Carroll Downes, Walter Wood, 
M. D. Wood, Walter T. Roach, James 
Potter and H. B. Holmes. 

SamvueEt S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 4.—Flour has 
been buoyant, though inactive, since 
Tuesday, when offerings were obtainable 
at almost any price, closing nominally 75c 
higher than a week ago, or $1 up from 
Wednesday. At the opening on Wednes- 
day, basis previous conditions, city mills 
reduced quotations 50c bbl, which stag- 
gered the local trade for the moment, 
but which soon had the effect of calling 
the turn on the market and making every- 
thing lovely. When it comes to prices, 
the city mills pride themselves on being 
followers and not leaders; consequently, 
as soon as they are convinced that the ad- 
vance has come to stay, which should be 
not later than the first of next week, they 
can be relied on to join the procession 
and do valiant service. 

The rally was too rapid for business. 
All are glad to see it, but none are will- 
ing to ignore recent events and get 
aboard, especially with the holidays just 
ahead. That will right itself in due time, 
for, with liquidation over, values nearly 
cut in half, stocks unusually light, ex- 
porters resuming their activities, and for- 
eigners already buying Canadian wheat 
through Baltimore, it would seem that 
the situation is ripe for a change. 

Springs were upward but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@1i5c less in 
jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Trading 
was small and scattered, being monopo- 
lized by résellers. 

Hard winters were slow, short patents 
at the close ranging nominally $9.50@ 
9.75; straights, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@1é5c less in 
jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Many mills 
were asking well over the foregoing 
prices, but local buyers will pay no pre- 
mium for hard winters or springs; on 
the contrary, they most always prefer the 
latter at the same price; consequently, 
southwestern stock cannot be quoted 
above northwestern in this market until 
a radical change from the present situa- 
tion takes place. 

Soft winters were higher but dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
near-by straights, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@15c less in 
jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Sales were 
confined principally to car lots of short 
patent at $9.25, cotton, and near-by 
straight at $7.50, bulk, the patent having 
been sold about midweek and the straight 
on Monday or Tuesday, as final prices 
were held stronger. Patent, which comes 
mainly from Ohio and Indiana, has made 
a further relative gain over near-by 
straight, owing to the scarcity and higher 
cost of the character of wheat required 
to make it. 

City mills reduced flour 50c bbl and 
feed $1@2 ton. They reported a better 
inquiry for both commodities as a result 
of the decline, but are still running light 
and making only moderate sales. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,435 
bbls; destined for export, 13,325. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 65; number now in port, 50. 

Idle cars are reported on the increase, 
totaling practically 20,000, proving that 
those higher rates are finding the empties 
all right. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $2.20 
bu; corn, $1.10; rye, $1.90; barley, $1.10; 
oats, 70c. 

Rufus E. McCosh, of R. E. McCosh 
& Co., flour, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
has recovered from his late illness and 
returned to business. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26 to Dec. 4, 2,612 bus; year ago, 
3,256. Range of prices this week, 74@ 
90c; last year, $1.40@1.60. 

Exports from here this week included 
2,880 bbls flour and 1,150,776 bus grain— 
593,517 wheat, 162,857 corn, 30,000 oats, 
214,285 rye and 150,117 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Dec. 4, 1,370,318 bus; same 
period last year, 1,516,464. Range of 
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rices this week, $1.50@1.85; last year, 
2@2.35. 

Paul Shapiro, of Samuel Shapiro & 
Co., custom house brokers, is quoted as 
favoring an embargo on grain exports 
with the view of forcing the foreigners 
to buy American flour. 

Edward F, Richards, of John T. Fahey 

Co., grain exporters, is back from 
Omaha, Neb., where he won his case 
against the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., 
grain, of Fremont, Neb. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of December is 
J. Ross Myers, Charles M. Trueheart and 
William C, Scott; alternates, Charles H. 
Gibbs, Duane H. Rice and Henry Snow. 

The convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, the proceedings 
of which will doubtless be watched by 
all interested in storage, is scheduled to 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., beginning Dec. 8. 

Richard J. Biggs, grain and lumber, 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and formerly a school commissioner of 
Baltimore, is slowly recovering from an 
operation which he recently underwent 
for internal trouble, and has left the hos- 
pital and returned to his home. 

Vessel arrivals here in November were 
given as 203, or 64 less than in October, 
and distributed as follows: United States, 
106; Great Britain, 36; Norway, 18; 
Sweden, 10; France, 8; Italy, 5; Spain, 5; 
Holland, 4; Denmark, 4; Greece, Japan 
and Belgium, 2 each; Uruguay, 1. 

The local office of the Cunard Line has 
been notified of the successful launch- 
ing at Birkenhead, Eng., of the new 
Cunarder Samaria, claimed to be the 
largest vessel ever built on the Mersey. 
The ship is 21,000 tons gross, and will 
have accommodations for 2,600 passen- 
gers. 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, daugh- 
ter of the late Bernard N. Baker, of Bal- 
timore, who went to Europe about a year 
ago as a correspondent for the Associat- 
ed Press and a local paper, is reported as 
being in Rusia and unable to leave the 
country, by order of the soviet govern- 
ment, 

The discount at which No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat, garlicky, was quoted under 
No. 2 red winter in this market at the 
close today was 12c, as against 22%%,c a 
few weeks ago. The price, quality and 
flavor of this wheat should appeal to 
every country in Europe, and especially 
to Germany. 

Visitors were H. F. Marsh, sales man- 
ager New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co; Charles Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., Buffalo representatives of 
the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain, Bal- 
timore; R. M. Whittaker, grain exporter 
and importer, New York; A. S. Mac- 
Donald, of MacDonald Commission Co., 
grain and feeds, Boston. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





South Africa—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 

1920-21¢ S666  ceess 6,408 1,160 
1919-20. 6,630 86,059 7,519 1,087 
1918-19. 8,983 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,925 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 *1,300 
1913-14. 6,034 *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1912-13. *%6,000 *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 
*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 


+Preliminary estimates. 





Roumania—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Roumania, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
2080... G6,4BB  ccces coess sees coves 


1919... 48,491 8,430 11,797 14,272 94,909 
1916... 78,520 1,694 30,038 28,935 eoee 
1915... 89,786 2,911 29,031 29,932 86,412 
1914... 49,270 1,959 25,505 25,015 102.552 
1913... 83,236 3,711 27,339 35,138 114,662 
1912... 88,924 3,583 21,294 20,774 89,000 
1911... 93,723 4,989 26,157 26,222 110.665 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 103,665 
1909... 56,750 3,090 19,955 25,945 66,400 


Roumania’s flaxseed crop was 196,000 bus 
in 1919, 134,000 in 1915, 165,000 in 1914, and 
the average for the preceding five years was 
502,000 bus. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
10,483 18,373 1,873 28,171 
10,407 22,718 12,823 31,749 








Southern Hemisphere Continues to Promise 
Well—Fall Work for 1921 Crops 
Is Encouraging 


According to a Nov. 30 bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture, the 1920- 
21 cereal harvest which takes place in 
the principal grain producing countries 
of the Southern Hemisphere from No- 
vember to March, has all through the 
growing season given promise of very 
excellent results. The critical stages of 
vegetation have been passed through by 
both Argentina and Australia, although 
the bulk of their crops will not be cut 
until December and January. 

The outlook in Argentina, where bene- 
ficial rains have recently fallen, indicates 
a very favorable harvest. Latest official 
returns of the area of wheat show no 
change, placing the area sown during the 
season 1920-21 at 16,062,000 acres, com- 
pared with 14,957,000 last season. While 
no official reports of production have 
been received up to date, some unoffi- 
cial estimates continue to place the 
amount of wheat to be produced during 
the present season as high as 244,000,000 
bus. 

The largely increased area under wheat 
in Australia and the favorable weather 
that has thus far attended its growth 
inspire confidence in a yield largely sur- 
passing the very poor crop of 47,104,000 
bus produced last season. Official re- 
turns still forecast an area of 11,500,000 
acres, as against 6,344,000 last season; 
while the prospective yield is estimated 
by some authorities to be approximately 
137,000,000 bus. 

In the Union of South Africa pros- 
pects are quite promising, the condition 
of wheat, barley and oats ranging from 
86 to 95 per cent of a normal crop. The 
production of specified cereals is esti- 
mated as follows: wheat, 8,640,000 bus; 
oats, 6,408,000; barley, 1,160,000. 

Generally speaking, the sowing of win- 
ter cereals has been pursued throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere with excep- 
tionad activity, the beginning of the work 
having been delayed in some countries 
of Europe earlier in the season by per- 
sistent drouth. Although with one or 
two exceptions no official statistics of 
acreage are yet available, there are fa- 
vorable indications that full areas have 
been sown. 

The total area sown to fall wheat in 
Canada for 1921 is officially estimated to 
be 792.200 acres, compared with 846,800 
sown for 1920. The crop is reported as 
having made good growth, its condition 
being given, in percentage of the decen- 
nial average, as 102 for the whole of 
Canada. On the whole, excellent prog- 
ress has been made this fall in the plow- 
ing of land intended for next year’s 
crops. For the whole of Canada the per- 
centage plowed is 71, against 66 last 
year, this year’s percentage being larger 
than in any year since 1914, when the 
same percentage of 71 preceded the 
bumper harvest of 1915. The amount of 
land which it is possible to plow in the 
fall has usually an important bearing 
upon the next year’s harvest; so that the 
prospect, to this extent, is favorable. 

In the United Kingdom during the 
early part of this month some late har- 
vesting was still dragging along in the 
north of England and in Scotland. Field 
work has progressed steadily under fa- 
vorable conditions. Early sowings of 
winter cereals have come up well, and 
look very promising. 

In France good progress has_ been 
made in field work and autumn sowing. 
Indications show little prospect that the 
wheat acreage will be substantially in- 
creased over that of 1920. In Germany 
favorable weather continues to be ex- 
perienced, and satisfactory progress is 
being made with preparations for next 
year’s crops. 

In Roumania favorable seeding condi- 
tions have resulted following the break- 
ing up of the drouth in early October. 
The acreage of wheat is estimated by 
unofficial sources as upwards of 5,000,000 
acres. In Italy seasonable weather has 
favored the sowing of next year’s crops, 
there being good prospects at the pres- 
ent time of a full acreage of wheat. In 
Belgium autumn sowing operations are 
progresste well. Most of the work has 
een completed in some sections, and the 
plants are coming up fairly well. 

There are no official reports from Rus- 
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sia, although indications tend to show 
that the food situation in that country 
is becoming serious. In India prospects 
of the standing crop are good, but more 
rain is needed in all of the unirrigateq 
areas. In the central provinces of India 
drouth has caused serious failure of ay. 
tumn crops, and in several districts of 
the united provinces of Agra and Oudh 
rice is considerably damaged. 

In North Africa the drouth was thor- 
oughly broken in the early part of this 
month, and ample rains have fallen 
throughout Algeria and Tunis. © ‘he 
prospects of the cereal crops are regird- 
ed as quite favorable, although ii js 
feared that a full acreage has not })cen 
planted, 





Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxsced 
Pt ee ae a re he eke 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,691 240,144 33,762 30775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22.489 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 3,996 
1916-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39.289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,8397 45 149 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 36 s28 
1912-18... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44.486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22.534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23 424 
1909-10... 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41.291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 83,949 43,533 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 


3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxs-ed 
1920-21*... 15,014 sees 2,063 2,483 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,300 3.522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 8,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 7 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-18.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,02 
1910-11. 15,452 7,945 1,980 16 


*November estimate, 
Details of 1920-21 acreage (000’s omitt 





Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
Buenos Aires 4,559 640 ] 3 
SORCA FE vcccecccs 2,966 1,360 
COPROOE. “staccesse 4,203 656 
Entre Rios ...... 815 741 
DO POMPE ..cccce 2,124 74 
GUE ckdctcdvsnce 346 12 

BOCAS cessccese 15,014 3,483 2 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 








89 
*Jan. 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. No 1 
exports since Aug. 12. 
Argentina—Grain Exports 

Exports of grain from Argentina, by l- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

BOGE? views 184,078 123,860 34,155 24 ) 

| ee 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,530 

1918... 107,610 20,402 15,642 36,659 

BOUT ccc - $2,943 28,228 6,607 18,683 

113,140 25,192 65,421 

173,223 38,658 40,898 

139,461 $3,131 24,426 

189,239 40,026 61.410 

190,352 20,290 61,524 

4,928 16,369 35,259 

104,727 23,812 25.599 

89,499 34,928 29,049 

67,390 41,558 30.360 

50,262 30,066 9,936 

BIOS. cocce 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Jan, 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. 

Exports of barley in 1920 (9% mont 
2,230,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 1 19 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527 000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year aver: ge, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop yes, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1920-21%..... 137,000 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19 1904-05...... 54.533 
1917-18 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16 1901-02...... 38.562 
1914-15 1900-01...... 48.253 
1913-14.. 1899-1900.... 102,:)00 
1912-13... 1898-99...... 10 0 
1911-12 1897-98...... 53.900 
1910-11 1896-97...... 32.000 
1909-10 1895-96... 46,000 
1908-09.. 1894-95...... 61.000 
1907-08 1893-94...... 82,000 
*Unofficial estimate. 
Switzerland—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Switzerland, by calen ‘ar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1920... 38,781 ° 3,114 643 1,696 80 
1919... 3,891 2,811 629 1,748 287 
1918... 7,095 6,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 «1,752 252 
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~ During the low prices prevailing for 
wheat the latter part of last week and 


the first of this week, it looked, for a 
few days, as if there were to be a de- 
cided revival in the oriental export flour 
trade, and in fact nearly all the export 
mills in the Pacific Northwest sold flour 
to Orient in quantities varying from 
small parcels to moderate round lots. 
With the later advance in wheat, selling 
stopped as suddenly as it began. The 
sa made consisted of both straights 
and cut-off. Most of the flour was sold 
at very close prices, some as low as $6 
@6 bbl, coast. Today, $6.75@7 bbl, 
coast, would be the asking price of mills 
for cut-off. The selling flurry demon- 
strated, at least, that the oriental mar- 
ket is not a thing of the past, and that 
American flour is still in demand at a 
rice, 

, Outside of the foregoing, nothing has 
occurred to change the monotonous tone 
of the flour markets, local demand con- 
tinuing on a hand-to-mouth basis and 


eastern and southeastern domestic de- 
mand workable only at sacrifice prices. 

Quite a number of cargoes of Pacific 
wheats have been placed recently for Eu- 
rope, including Hamburg, Antwerp and 
the United Kingdom. Wheat growers, 
however, have had their ideas of values 
greatly stiffened by the export buying 
and by the present world’s level for 
wheat, and are holding out for prices 
which make business unworkable on to- 
day's export demand. 


Local family patent continues to be 
quoted at $9.50 bbl, coast, basis 49-lb 
cottons. Hard wheat top patents, Wash- 
ington $8.55@9.20, North Dakota $9.90@ 
10, Montana $9@9.10, Dakota first clear 
, Montana $7.40. 

Local mill-run in straight cars, deliv- 


$8.3/ 


ered Lransit points, is quoted at $40 ton. 
Montana mixed feed, $31 ton, on track, 
coast; bran, $30; middlings, $32; low 


grade, $52, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels reported to The Northwestern 
Mil 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
- capacity for week tivity 
ft ON sevcntve 52,800 11,031 21 
Las KE iccceaes SOOO 9,231 17 
Y > scvccccce BE Oee 44,572 84 
* s ago . 46,800 46,788 99 
I irs ago ... 46,800 28,180 60 
I s ago . 40,800 19,866 48 
Fj s ago . 40,800 23,394 57 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
bes ls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Flour Pct, 
Weekly output of ac- 
_ capacity for week tivity 
Tl ek ........ 57,000 16,779 29 
Las METTTET TT. if... 4,470 8 
Ye G0 isxencck 57,000 43,735 76 
t irs ago . 57,000 39,184 68 
I irs ago... 57,000 42,346 74 
F rs ago 57,000 41,190 72 
I f..) ee 51,000 36,316 64 
lor the two weeks ended Nov. 27, 
1920, 71 mills in Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, with a two weeks’ 
Capacity of 544,700 bbls flour, made 


200,873, or 37 per cent of capacity, 
against 169,279, or 3414 per cent, made 
the previous fortnight by 70 mills with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 489,840 bbls. 


NOTES 
Wholesale prices for bread were re- 
due d, Monday, to 12% and 814c. 
Steamship lines operating in the trans- 
pacilic trade will now accept cargo, 
freight collect. 
_ The failure this week of the Olwell 
Grain Co. of Seattle, is of no particular 


significance as to general conditions here 
in the grain trade, other companies hav- 
ing conducted their businesses along 
more conservative lines. 

In view of the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the 
freight advance of Aug. 26 on grain and 
grain products in several instances in 
the Middle West, the millers of the 
Pacific Northwest are encouraged in be- 
lieving that relief will be granted in 
modifying the advance in flour rates 
from this section to the eastern and 
southeastern states. 

The North Pacific Coast Freight Bu- 
reau gave consideration this week to 
milling-in-transit regulations and agreed 
on uniform interpretations of milling-in- 
transit tariffs for this territory. No 
changes are understood to have been 
made in rates, the object of the meeting 
having been to end the practice of the 
various railroads of placing different in- 
terpretations on the tariffs. 

An association is being formed at Se- 
attle, under the name of the North Pa- 
cific Federation of Feed Dealers, to suc- 
ceed the Northwest Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association, composed of wholesale 
dealers. The new association aims to 
include also the retail dealers of this 
section, to work for equitable rates for 
handling feedingstuffs, standardize credit 
policies and, in general, to place the 
feed trade on a higher plane. All feed 
dealers are invited to attend a meeting 
of the new association at Hotel Frye, 
Seattle, Dec. 8. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has an application pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
modification of the freight rate advance 
of Aug. 26 on flour from the Pacific 
Northwest to eastern and southeastern 
markets. A hearing will be conducted 
by the Commission in this matter at Chi- 
cago, shortly after Dec. 15. The North 
Pacific Millers’ Association will be rep- 
resented at the meeting by R. D. Lytle, 
traffic manager Tacoma (Wash.) Grain 
Co., and by F. A. Johnson, traffic mana- 
ger Portland (Oregon) Flour Mills Co. 





OREGON 


Portitanp, Orecon, Dec. 4.—There was 
no change in flour prices this week, pat- 
ents holding at $9.80 and bakers at $8.25. 
The market is on a firmer basis, with the 
rise in wheat, but there has been no 
particular increase in buying. 

Millfeeds have shown an easier trend, 
with demand only fair. Mill-run is $1 
lower at $40 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled 
oats are listed at $52, rolled barley at 
$52@54, scratch feed at $67, and cracked 
corn at $53. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 13,895 28 
Last week .......- 48,000 12,975 27 
YOAP BBO cccsseses 42,600 27,768 65 
Two years ago .... 40,500 36,200 89 
Three years ago ... 33,000 31,253 91 


Wheat prices moved up with the east- 
ern advance, but the market also had 
much independent strength. There were 
numerous rumors of cargo sales, and the 
reports were apparently borne out by the 
additional steamer tonnage listings, but 
country advices indicated that no great 
quantity of wheat has yet been bought 
from farmers. Inquiries from eastern 
millers and exporters for Pacific north- 
western wheat were also reported. Un- 
der the circumstances, farmers have be- 
come decidedly bullish, and but little 
wheat is being offered. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
20c higher than a week ago on the best 
grades. Last bids: hard white, $1.60; 
white club, $1.57; soft white, hard winter 


= northern spring, $1.53; red Walla, 
1.50. 

There was very little interest in the 
coarse grains, and no bids for oats or 
barley. Closing bids on eastern yellow 
corn were $36 ton for December ship- 
ment. 

Wheat receipts at Portland have shown 
a steady gain every month this year. Re- 
ceipts in November were 1,522,300 bus, 
or 579,800 more than in the same month 
last year. Receipts for the season to 
date have been 9,656,400 bus, an increase 
of 3,533,100 over the same period of 1919. 

Flour shipments last month were 31,- 
153 bbls, valued at $300,280, and wheat 
shipments 668,044 bus, worth $1,635,000. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Dec. 4.—Dealers in 
flour in this market are very little in- 
terested in active buying, many of them 
not even in quotations. The same atti- 
tude applies to grain buying on the floor 
of the Grain Exchange. 

Price ranges are extreme, in fact the 
buyer can almost name his price. Kan- 
sas flour has been reported as low as 
$8.95, and Dakotas as low as $8.15, in 
98’s, cotton, delivered here. Canadian 
wheat flours have in some instances been 
offered below $8. 

Cottonseed meal was offered this week 
at $43.50 ton, basis 40 per cent protein. 
Local bran and mixed feed are quoted at 
$47.50 up. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





MONTANA 
Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 4.—This 
week has witnessed a recovery of over 
$1 from last week’s low point in flour 
prices, and with a 5c increase today the 
trend is still upward. The turn has 
brought on more interest, and inquiries 
are increasing. Prices today are $9.35 
in car lots, f.o.b. Great Falls, for flour 
in 98-lb cottons, with city deliveries quot- 
ed at $9.50. Retailers are selling at $4.85 
in 98-lb cottons, and $2.50 for 49 lbs. 
Great Falls mills are still running full 
capacity, 24 hours a day, and no de- 
parture from that policy is in prospect, 
local millers say. The demand for Mon- 
tana flour is active, and gives reason to 
expect that operations will not be cur- 
tailed. Labor is plentiful. 


NOTES 

The Ronant (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. 
has started custom grinding of wheat in 
its 75-bbl plant, charging 35c per bu and 
returning 40 lbs of flour and 17 lbs of 
bran and shorts. 

Local bakers announced a ¥,c cut in 
the wholesale price of bread, effective 
Dec. 1, a decline for the 16- and 24-oz 
loaves, respectively, to 8c and 12c. There 
has been no change in the retail price of 
10¢e and ldc. 

State maintenance of state roads, and 
a material increase in motor vehicle fees 
to provide funds for state maintenance, 
are features in the recommendations 
which the state highway commission will 
make to the Montana legislature this 
winter. 

Announcement is made from Bozeman, 
Mont., that the annual farmers’ week 
and short course will be held at Montana 
State College Jan. 10-15. During the 
preceding week, extension workers and 
farm bureau officers will meet: in Boze- 
man for conferences. 

F. A. Neville, of Ennis, Mont., has pur- 
chased the Laurel Milling Co. mill, and 
property, at Laurel, from M. W. Cra- 
mer, former president of the company, 
taking in 700 acres of land situated at 
Ennis, Madison County, at $125 an acre. 
The new millowner is a son of F. G. 
Neville, a former resident and landowner 
at Laurel. 

Demand for farm loans in Montana 
has increased to the point where the 
state office is swamped with applications, 
and some probably cannot be acted on 
for from 60 to 90 days. Loans now pend- 
ing total $571,000.. Those actually in 
force amount to $4,269,570. Loans 
amounting to $101,000 were executed in 
November. 

Stockholders of the Belt (Mont.) 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. have pur- 
chased the interests of the Wright broth- 
ers, though Frank Wright will continue 
as miller until spring. The Wright 
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brothers have been in charge of the mill- 
ing end of the business for several years, 
since the reorganization of the old com- 
pany and the erection of the new mill. 

J. G. Crites, formerly eastern manager 
of the Montana Grain Growers, at St. 
Paul, has been appointed general mana- 
ger, with headquarters at Helena, Mont., 
relieving President C. O. Walden of his 
work as general manager, and freeing 
him for general executive duties. W. E. 
Gage, elevator superintendent for the 
Montana Grain Growers, retired from 
that position Dec. 1. His successor has 
not been selected. 

The Montana Grain Grading, Inspec- 
tion and Warehousing Commission has 
denied the application of the Hill County 
Co-operative Association for an increase 
in permissible handling charges on wheat 
stored by farmers oh desire to with- 
draw small quantities for spring plant- 
ing. In order to insure uniform prac- 
tice throughout the state, the commission 
decided that cooperage of freight cars 
for shipping must be charged for and 
included in the handling charge of 4c 
per bu. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 4.—Never 
in the history of the local flour market 
have conditions been so chaotic as at 
present. Jobbers have fairly heavy sup- 
plies of flour on hand and due on con- 
tracts which show them a_ tremendous 
loss, and more pronounced than ever be- 
fore is the tendency on the part of many 
bakers to look upon their contracts as 
something to disregard as suits their 
convenience. 

Some relief was experienced in wheat 
on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week which, to many keen judges of the 
market, is only the beginning of the 
upper turn. Prices have been advanced 
40@60c. Quotations, mill basis, now in 
effect in car lots delivered San Francisco, 
are as follows: Kansas standard patents, 
$9.25@9.75; Dakota first patents, $9.75@ 
10.45; Montana first patents, $8.50@9.55; 
eastern first clears, $7@7.25; Washington 
and Oregon straight grades, $8.25@8.50; 
cut-offs, $7.75@8.25. 

Millfeed is a drug on the market; of- 
ferings have increased, with the trade 
generally carrying fairly heavy prices. 
Eastern mill-run was offered at $35@37 
ton; white mill-run and bran from north 
coast points, $42@45; red dog, $50@53, 
—delivered San Francisco. 


EXPORTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

October exports from the port of San 
Francisco were the greatest of any 
month since May. Figures compiled by 
J. O. Davis, collector of customs, give 
the value of domestic goods exported last 
month as $22,030,494; foreign goods ex- 
ported, $594,454; total, $22,624,948. 

September exports of domestic mer- 
chandise totaled $14,750,636. January 
and May, the only months this year which 
had greater exports than October, were 
532,000,000 and $23,500,000, respectively. 
Exports during October, 1919, were only 
$9,802,546. 

In the face of falling export business 
all over the country, San Francisco’s big 
October exports are attributed to a large 
sale of holiday goods and heavy ship- 
ments of barley to England. The prin- 
cipal regions to which the October ex- 
ports went were the Philippines, Canada, 
Japan, China, Dutch East Indies, New 
Zealand and Australia. 


TWO NEW RICE WAREHOUSES 

Two great rice warehouses have just 
been completed in Colusa County by E. 
M. Reagh, contractor. The new Williams 
warehouse of Houx Bros. & Gibson was 
finished this week. It is 40x300, and has 
a capacity of 60,000 bags. Work was 
finished two weeks ago on the warehouse 
of Scarlett, Barnett & Houx Bros., at 
Graino, on the Balsdon ranch. It is 
50x456, and has a capacity of 115,000 
bags. The structures were erected by 
the ranchers, in the realization of the 
serious lack of storage facilities in this 
valley. 

FIRM CHARGES BREACH OF CONTRACT 

Charging breach of contract, Arthur 
D. Jackson and William E. Trotter, rice 
millers of Sacramento, have filed a $10,- 
000 dama suit against the Anglo- 
American Semnieneid Co. It is alleged 
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that the defendant, on July 7, last, con- 
tracted to purchase 3,500 sacks of rice 
from the plaintiffs at an — price of 
$9 per sack. When the rice was ready 
for delivery, it is alleged, the defendant 
refused to accept it. 


NOTES 

The Nolen-Dessauer Co., 210 California 
Street, has been organized to do an ex- 
clusive rice brokerage business. 

Walter A. Starr, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 

ration, has established an office at 308 

erchants’ Exchange Building, under 
the name of the Pacific Grain Co. 

A new concern to enter business is the 
International Milling Co. 767 Beach 
Street, San Francisco. This concern will 
operate a feed and grinding mill under 
the management of R. B. Hoffman. 

The University of California has sent 
five varieties of wheat to be tested in 
plots in Tuolumne County. It will be 
planted at the Sonora union high school, 
and acre yield determined and milling 
qualities tested. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
announced the addition of two new ships 
for its San Francisco, Manila and East 
India service, the Creole State and the 
Wolverine State. They are combined 
passenger and freight carriers. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 4.—Wheat and flour 
prices remained practically the same this 
week in Ogden and Salt Lake as last 
week, despite the changes in eastern 
markets. Buyers did not show any ten- 
dency to increase their offerings for 
grain, holding that they had previously 
been above the trading prices of the 
East. Their offers to the farmers were 
largely on the basis of $1.30 bu, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Few farmers are selling, and 
there is no apparent effort to urge ship- 
ments on the part of millers, who con- 
tinue to get just enough grain to meet 
the slow demand. 

Flour sales this week in Ogden were 
at $8.80 bbl, for both hard wheat flours 
and family patents, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags. Similar quotations were made from 
other intermountain points. No demand 
came from the Pacific Coast, and millers 
reported no quotations had been made 
for California shipments during the week. 
To the southeastern states, offers were 
at $9 bbl for standard and $9.25 for high 
patent, f.o.b. lower Mississippi River 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran and other millfeeds are in pro- 
nounced demand. The Ogden price is 
$40 ton, carload lots, and shipments were 
made to California at $45, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points. 


NOTES 


Threshing of 100 bus trebi barley per 
acre from a four-acre field is reported 
by R. P. Coon, a farmer near Paul, Idaho, 

The Paul factory, of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., will. operate about 75 days 
this year, advices from Rupert, Idaho, 
state. 

Seventy-five per cent increase over 
1919 in the Fool Creek district of Utah 
is the report of. grain conditions, the 
yield being more than 12,000 bus. 

L. V. Thistle, of Salt Lake City, who 
has been constructing a flour mill at Yer- 
ington, Nev., financed by residents of 
that section, expects to finish the installa- 
tion work within 10 days. 

Fire destroyed wheat planting and har- 
vesting equipment, together with grain, 
to the value of $4,000, at the Linderman 
Bros.’ ranch near Pocatello this week, 
originating from the back-fire of a trac- 
tor. 

Distribution of $3,500,000 as the final 
ap aye for beets delivered this year 
will be made by the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., on Dec. 15, this being distributed 
among farmers around seven sugar fac- 
tories. f 

Bruce and T. C, Stephenson, of Mc- 
Cornick, Utah, have just threshed their 
wheat crop from 56 acres of new land, 
formerly in sagebrush, the yield being 
2,643 bus, or slightly more hen 47 bus 
per acre. 

Under call of Governor D. W. Davis, 
of Idaho, governors and others of the 
Western States Reclamation Association 
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will meet in Salt Lake on Dec. 10-11 to 
arrange for reclamation project activity 
in Washington, D. C., and throughout the 
eastern states. 

A grain judging team of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho agricultural school will 
compete with similar teams from the 
Washington State College and the Oregon 
State College at the Idaho State Seed 
Growers’ Association convention § in 
Nampa during January. 

Farmers of the Pacific northwestern 
states are holding about 70 per cent of 
their wheat this year and not seeking im- 
mediate markets, according to Jesse 
Richards, of Virginia, Idaho, and Salt 
Lake City, who has just completed a tour 
of Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon. 

Members of the Idaho Seed Growers’ 
Association will hold their annual con- 
vention at Nampa, Idaho, Jan. 10-14. 
In conjunction with this convention, a 
seed show is being arranged, special at- 
tention being given to clover, alfalfa, 
timothy, pea and bean seeds. Marketing 
methods will be the principal topic of 
discussion. 

Reconstruction of the Kaysville Mill- 
ing Co.’s flour mill, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, is being planned. A 
steel and concrete structure costing 
$60,000 to $70,000 will replace the frame 
building formerly used. The exact ca- 
pacity of the plant has not been deter- 
mined, but it is expected to be over 200 
bbls per day. 

Applications for nearly 50,000 acres of 
government land under the enlarged 
homestead and stock grazing homestead 
acts will be allowed within the next few 
weeks by the Salt Lake land office of 
the federal government, according to of- 
ficial announcement. Some of the appli- 
cations were entered in 1915. Large por- 
tions of the acreage are declared adapt- 
able for wheat raising under the dry 
farming plan. 

Harvest of 900,000 tons of sugar beets 
for the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. plants in 
Utah, Idaho and Washington has been 
practically completed, according to re- 
ports received by Merrill Nibley, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. The farmers will receive $12 
ton for these beets unless sugar prices 
advance above $12 per 100 lbs, $1 bonus 
being -added to each ton for each $1 in- 
crease in sugar price. 


Lifting of Montana’s quarantine on 
Idaho alfalfa mill products has been an- 
nounced by W. H. Wicks, director of 
Idaho’s bureau of plant industry. An- 
ticipation that similar quarantines will 
be lifted against Utah products is ex- 
pressed. Under the rules, the grinding 
of such products must be done between 
Oct. 1 and April 1, the period when the 
alfalfa weevil is inactive. Special pro- 
visions as to shipping and storing are 
also made, and the shipments are to be 
inspected by state officials. 


Farmers of the Twin Falls district in 
Idaho are handling large quantities of 
grain through the Idaho Wheat Growers’ 
Association, under plans, devised this 
year, which call for either storage in the 
terminal elevators at Ogden or sale 
through the organization. Loans of $1 
per bu are being negotiated on the grain 
stored in Ogden, these extending for 90 
days. Over 100,000 bus have been con- 
tracted under this plan for the Buhl dis- 
trict, and other shipments are being made 
from Twin Falls, Fairfield and Richfield. 
Sales have been made during the past 
week at $1.35 bu, net, Twin Falls and 
Idaho Falls, although dealers were nearly 
30c under that price. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 4.—The past two 
weeks have been a very black period for 
flour millers, as prices declined to such 
a point that it was difficult to see more 
than one outcome; but the last two days 
have done much to rectify this, for, fol- 
lowing the advance in wheat, flour has 
recovered 40c bbl. If this market holds, 
the probability is that mills will have 
enough bookings to keep them running 
for several months, as merchants have 
little if any flour stock. The flour sales- 
man who is now in the field ought to have 
very little trouble in getting the cream 
of the business for his mill. Buying is 


aes stimulated by an upward mar- 
et. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $9.25@9.35 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons; second patent, $9.15@9.25; self- 
rising, best grade, $9.55@9.65,—f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Although the supply of bran is limited, 
the price has been forced down by the 
low value of other feeds, but as long as - 
the price is in line, mills are having no 
trouble selling their output, quotations 
being $35, f.o.b. Denver in car lots, and 
$38 delivered Colorado common points. 

Wheat receipts at country elevators 
have been steady during the past week, 
and as most of the grain has been deliv- 
ered, there will be no material increase, 
even though prices have advanced. 

Continued dry, warm weather is drying 
the ground out to such an extent that a 
big wind would blow the wheat out of 


the ground. 
L. M. Harris. 





SALINA, KANSAS 

The demand for flour, as reported by 
local mills during the past week, was 
practically dead. Quotations on fancy 
short patent, delivered Kansas City in 
98’s, cotton, range $8.50@9.50 bbl, and 
straight grade $7.75@8.75. First clears 
are reported in fair demand, with quota- 
tions, in jute, delivered Kansas City, 
ranging $5.75@6.40 bbl. Millfeed is in 
good demand, bran quotations in new 
100-Ib burlaps, delivered Kansas City, 
ranging $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs, and gray 
shorts $1.50@1.65, shipment within 30 
days. Local mills are running about half 
time, being booked some 30 days ahead, 
with shipping instructions hard to secure. 

Wheat stocks remain unusually heavy, 
although car lot receipts from the coun- 
try have dwindled down to almost noth- 
ing during the past few days. It is also 
harder to secure railroad equipment for 
flour loading than for some time. 

Since the recent rain and snow, the 
growing crop is in excellent condition, the 
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wheat showing a good stand, with plenty 
of moisture in the ground. ‘ 
NOTES 

E. B. Fish, representing the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. of Kansas City, gave 
dinner in honor of C. F. Scott, manager 
of the Kansas City branch, all local ;yil\s 
being represented. 

M. R. Golden, assistant sales tan. 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora. 
tion, is in Toledo, Ohio, in charge o¢ the 
company’s branch office there during the 
absence of its manager. 

The Ellsworth plant of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. is rapidly nearing ¢om- 
pletion, and will be ready to start active 
operation immediately after the first of 
the year. The elevator has been com- 
pleted, and some of the machinery i ai- 
ready installed. 





MONTANA WHEAT ASSOCIATION 


Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 4.—A com- 
mittee of 11 men to proceed with the 
organization and extension of the } on- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association was 
appointed, with D. R. Cresap, presi lent 
of the Fergus County Farm Bureaw, as 
chairman, and C. M. Strawman, of Mocca- 
sin, secretary-treasurer, at a meeting of 
delegates at Lewistown, Mont., Nov. 27, 
The organization will follow the »lan 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, which was explained to 
the delegates by A. A. Elmore, its presi- 
dent. A telegram was sent to the |'ed- 
eral Reserve: Bank of the ninth district, 
at Minneapolis, setting forth conditions 
affecting the grain growers of Moniana 
and appealing for extension of ‘arm 
credits to give the wheat producers ‘ime 
to adjust their business. 


Joun A. Curry. 





The money cost of living is 269 per 
cent higher in Paris today than in 1:14, 
as compared with 163 per cent in !'ng- 
land and 353 per cent in Belgium. 











Canada—Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Total receipts and shipments at Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop ar 























Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 31, 1920: 
RECEIPTS— ‘ Bushels ‘oan 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn 
Fort William ...... 39,958,548 11,500,191 4,042,716 827,986 807,170 40,852 10,2) 2 
POTS. APERSP si aceee 33,651,482 10,197,019 2,460,574 825,542 329,590 221,858 7,6 9 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William ...... 12,741,904 2,366,625 1,016,070 4,462 ie Bere 3,0 ) 
Port ArthGr ....0%. 6,313,712 1,093,035 674,310 1,069 BLOG cccece 4,6 
Totals—Fort William.... 52,700,452 13,866,816 5,058,786 832,448 839,979 40,852 13,2 
Port. Arthur ....... 39,965,194 11,290,054 3,134,884 826,611 332,786 221,858 12 
Grand totale ..cscorces 92,665,646 25,156,870 8,193,670 1,659,059 1,172,765 262,710 25,¢ 
SHIPMENTS— 
Public terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 33,253,665 7,859,117 3,934,961 365,810 883,510 ...... 9 
| eee 6,859,277 3,796,839 689,849 312,656 9,712 40,296 8,4 90 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 29,900,704 8,390,538 2,568,275 347,774 388,502 ...... 594,420 
MGR Sk viinarvers 3,251,167 2,544,612 477,004 259,306 3,826 210,039 3,76 °,444 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 12,748,927 357,521 CS) ere ee 
o | Mmrrictes rer 1,630,690 1,382,589 |) re TpOOe. © cevcce 2,1 4 
Port Arthur——Lats.. €,956,880 .....,  cossce cevese Ree | sbadec 
GEE wevetve case 287,784 434,090 47,615 WGee sucess “eseces 6s", 120 
TOTALS— 
Fort William—Lake. 46,002,592 8,216,638 4,109,134 365,810 897,174 ...... 975,39 
BS. aed epensves 8,489,967 5,179,428 1,034,330 312,656 17,338 40,296 10,562,130 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 34,857,593 8,390,538 2,668,275 347,774 $389,556 ...... 591.420 
* FEE Se cvebewves 3,538,951 2,978,702 524,619 262,795 3,826 210,039 4,45),564 
Lake and rail— 
Fort William ...... 54,492,559 13,396,066 5,143,464 678,466 914,512 40,296 11,55 525 
PErt APERGP 2. cccee 38,396,544 11,369,240 3,092,894 610,569 393,382 210,039 5,04 .984 
Fort William and Port 
Arthur—Lake ..... 80,860,185 16,607,176 6,677,409 713,5841,286,730 ...... 1,565,815 
MOM cisocvcones 12,028,918 8,152,130 1,558,949 575,451 21,164 250,335 15,01 °.694 
GRAND TOTALS ...... 92,889,103 24,765,306 8,236,358 1,289,035 1,307,894 250,335 16,5 





Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Nov. 30, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


a 
= 
° 
Commodity— g al 
a F3 
° ® 
Wheat bran— = Zz 
a. PRRLTLELTORR CE EPC 41.00 40.00 
ORS WHMCRE cecvevcsvoccsces 42.00 41.00 
PEON WO a iwcivventinees 41.00 40.00 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 40.00 $9.50 
Bee WHO a 056 oe wie's as vege 47.00 40.00 
| ees ers 46.00 40.00 
Hard winter wheat shorts... fant chee 
> eS: a rer 38.00 4:9 
High protein meals— 
EAMROOR i n:6c cece tes necncisler 54.00 53.00 
Cottonseed (41 per cent).... 47.00 44.00 
Cottonseed (36 per cent).... 44.00 suse 
No, 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 40.00 ove 
Velvet bean meal .............+. a ape eas 
Perr errerr re 55.87 .... 
SE Eo be ctdnwadyedactens 45.00 42.00 
Ground barley .........6-eeeeeee 48.00 .... 
BU BOD do viva’ cWadbine od veene 50.00 49.00 


as reported b) the 
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3 E ra S ‘a 2 ¢ 
bot ° s oot & 2 € 
a = v b—4 i] = = 
a (e+) < oy Q 'S) A 
41.00 42.50 43.00 39.50 37.00 35.00 1.50 
45.00 45.00 42.00 42.00 38.00 36.50 . 
41.00 .... 41.00 40.00 37.00 35.50 
39.50 41.00 42.00 37.00 35.00" 33.00 °9.00 
48.00 45.00 48.00 44.00 36.00 .... “ 
Perio ( k | = * ae 
ciel cbse. sade » SR Me -weee w 
38.00 39.00 TU hace ose. «28.00 
53.00 .e++ 45.00 61.00 ‘9.00 
43.00 -+» 44.00 46.00 45.50 (6.00 
41.00 .... 34.00 41.00 42.00 39.50 2.00 
«+e. 40.00 42.00 .... 39.00 31.00 ---: 
aieg. SRO wise’: Saesass Beret Jae 
53.00 .... 46.00 52.43 «ee 48.00 «--: 
44.00 40.00 .... 39.00 .... 34.00 %2.00 
* aes cece 41.00 41.00 °6.90 
51.00 54.00 51.00 44.00 45.00 
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PLAN FOR FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


President of American Bankers’ Association Calls Organization Meeting to Be 
Held in Chicago, Dec. 10 and 11—Immediate Inauguration of $100,000,- 
000 Corporation Urged as Vital to American Interests 


ere 


St 


m 





w Yorx, N. Y., Dec. 1—Arrange- 
have been made for a meeting 
he Congress Hotel, in Chicago, 
10 and 11, of representative 
rs and business men, to consider 
canization of a $100,000,000 foreign 
financing corporation under the 
act, in accordance with a plan ap- 
d by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
This meeting has been called by 
S. Drum, president of the associa- 
s authorized by a resolution adopt- 
convention at Washington in Oc- 
The committee of arrangements 
ued a prospectus of measures that 
e discussed at the meeting, the text 
ch, in part, is as follows: 
immediate inauguration of this 
-ation is believed vital to the inter- 
the United States, in order that 
foreign trade may be_ properly 
d, and in order that our industries 
e protected, so far as is possible, 
an anxious future with attendant 
nts of unemployment and unrest. 
ition has developed in the United 
for commodities such as wool, 
rubber, coffee, leather, certain 
. and various other staples, and, to 
r extent, for wheat and cotton, 
s practically all such commodities 
‘gently required in many other 
ies of the world. The American 
is at a premium in practically 
country of the world to sueh an 
that 
Exports from the United States 
iy countries during a considerable 
have not yet been paid for by 
ountries, 
Future exports from the United 
for an indefinite time cannot be 
rr in large part except over an 
ed period. 
In the case of countries where, it 
ved, exchange may turn within a 
onths, buying in the United States 
ctically stopped, except where ar- 
ents could be made for postpon- 
ment until exchange turns. 
European countries in general 
ng obliged to confine their pur- 
here rigorously to necessities of 
ment, and are unable to obtain 
it raw material to restore their 
es. 
export trade outside of Europe, 
is been built up during the last 
years, covering South America, 
\frica, Australasia and the Far 
beginning to back up and throw 
inanufactured for export into com- 
with goods manufactured for 
c consumption in the markets of 
ted States. 
banks of the country up to this 
ve taken part in foreign loans 
. and also indirectly through the 
of funds to manufacturers who 
1 have in effect loaned their pro- 
abroad. While such loans have 
elpful in continuing our foreign 
they have been carried about as 
conservatism warrants. Further 
. in order to meet the situation 
low the distribution of the over- 
of commodities in the United 
and prevent the accumulation of 
ictures, must be of longer time 
sanks and industrial institutions 
itimately be asked to carry. 
med under the Edge act, which is 
endment to the federal reserve 
ith sufficient capital to enable it 
rate in many parts of the world 
neously, it is believed that the 
ed corporation would offer the 
ailable means of meeting the situ- 
ffectively. This corporation would 
ufficient weight to enable it to 
with interests of the highest 
ng wherever it undertook business, 
ig a certain and commanding in- 
abroad. With $100,000,000 capi- 
would command the highest degree 
blic confidence, attract the best 
t talent and give the utmost protec- 
to the investor. It would be in 
on to formulate a widespread edu- 
ial campaign for production and 
t, and thus create a market for its 


‘bentures among the private investors 


of America without in any way militat- 
ing against the existing investment mar- 
ket. At the same time it would be in 
position to encourage, with permanent 
results, the export trade, not only of 
individual parts of the country but also 
of the country as a whole. It would be 
able to carry the expense involved in 
the establishment of agencies in foreign 
countries, wherever necessary to keep in 
close touch with developing conditions, 
“It is proposed that all banks and 





in installments of at least 10 per cent of 
the whole amount every 60 days there- 
after. Payments by subscribing banks 
would thus be extended through the year 
1921 and well into 1922, and the cor- 
poration would still be able to do busi- 
ness on as large a scale as it could safely 
undertake, in view of the necessity of a 
careful checking up of all conditions 
which might surround its every opera- 
tion. 

“The corporation would be permitted 
by law to issue its debentures against 
existing securities owned by it to an 
amount equal to 10 times its capital. One 
reason for its capital being placed at 
$100,000,000 is to give it the maximum 
financial ability of $1,100,000,000. De- 
bentures could undoubtedly be distrib- 
uted, secured by high class foreign obli- 


The Late Albert E. Walsh 


Mr. Walsh died Nov. 26, and the flour trade of New York paid a high tribute 
to his character by sending a delegation of more than 50 of its members to at- 
tend the funeral services, held at his late residence, Flushing, L. I., on Nov. 28. 


business corporations, and the public 
generally throughout the country, shall 
be invited to subscribe for stock, subject 
to allotment in the event of oversubscrip- 
tion. 

“The law provides that a national bank 
may invest in the stock of a corporation 
as proposed, on*condition that the aggre- 
gate amount of stock held in all such 
corporations shall not exceed 10 per 
centum of the subscribing bank’s capital 
and surplus. Under the provisions of 
the McLean-Platt act, a national bank 
may file application with the Federal Re- 
serve Board until Jan. 1, 1921, for per- 
mission to subscribe for stock of such 
corporation. 

“In the event of organization, it is pro- 
posed that subscriptions be received at 
the rate of $105 per share of $100, thus 
providing $100 of capital and $5 of sur- 
plus for each share subscribed. There 
would be no underwriting or promotion 
stock. 

“The law provides for the payment of 
25 per cent of the capital at the com- 
mencement of business, and the balance 


gations of sufficiently long time to enable 
the restoration of industries in importing 
countries, and allow of payment being 
made at maturity. Such operations 
would naturally be of a class that would 
not compete with investment bankers 
handling foreign securities; indeed, they 
should go far toward increasing the 
merit of such securities through helping 
in the reorganization of foreign indus- 
tries. 

“The corporation’s business and activ- 
ity would be subject, as provided by law, 
to supervision by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the same body that supervises the 
Federal Reserve Bank System. 

“It is proposed that the management 
of the corporation shall be as prudent 
and capable as the management of our 
best banking institutions, 

“It is proposed that the directors shall 
be elected by the stockholders in a way 
that will provide for representation of 
the entire country on the board. 

“It is proposed that an executive com- 
mittee shall be selected from the board 
of directors. 
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“It is peraees® that men of proved 
ability who command public confidence 
shall be chosen for the principal official 
positions of the corporation. 

“It is proposed that no business shall 
be handled by the corporation except 
that which shall be in the interest of 
American foreign trade, and then only if 
it be entirely safe, from the standpoint 
of the stockholders’ investment. 

“It is confidently believed that an in- 
vestment in the stock of this corporation 
would not only be of great benefit and 
help to American foreign trade, but that 
such investment would prove to be an 
entirely safe and in due time profitable 
one. 

“It is proposed that the stockholding 
banks of the corporation shall be its 
agents in distributing its debentures, and 
for such service proper compensation 
shall be paid. 

“The functioning of such corporation 
would unquestionably prove helpful to 
the banks of the country. It would re- 
lieve them of many transactions which 
they are now carrying on in short time 
form, but which are in fact long time 
credits. It would not be competitive 
with the banks, but would re-enforce 
them. Under successful operation it 
would prevent the tying up of further 
funds by bankers in advances for for- 
eign account at the expense of Ameri- 
can industries, such operation being 
without any resultant detrimental com- 
petition to the banks. 

“It is believed that the effect of the 
organization of such corporation at this 
time would be most beneficial, and it also 
is believed that the functioning of the 
corporation would, as repeatedly set 
forth by the commerce and marine com- 
mittee, promote thrift, efficiency and 
greater production, the result of which 
would find reflection in our foreign 
trade, and so prove profitable and be 
productive of greater wealth.” 





MONTANA’S WHEAT COST 

Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 4.—The av- 
erage cost of wheat production in Mon- 
tana in 1920 was $1.87 per bu, accord- 
ing to a survey by E. L. Currier, head 
of the farm management department of 
the Montana experiment station, cover- 
ing 144 farms in 18 counties. The total 
wheat counted in the survey was 143,128 
bus, grown on 13,296 acres of nonirrigat- 
ed land, an average production of 10.9 
bus per acre. The average cost per acre 
was $20.38. Seventy-two per cent of the 
farms showed cost less than $3 per bu, 
and 2 per cent reported costs less than 
$1 per bu. The farms producing at less 
than $3 per bu represented over 90 per 
cent of the total production covered in 
the survey. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DEMAND LOWER BREAD PRICE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 4.—A cam- 
paign to force a reduction in the retail 
price of bakers’ bread has been launched 
here by the Housekeepers’ Alliance. In a 
public statement, Mrs. Rose Gouverneur 
Hoes, president of the alliance, says: 

“The bakers of Washington have paid 
no heed to the persistent demands of the 
public that the price of bakers’ bread be 
lowered in proportion to the recent large 
drop in flour, and until such time as the 
bakers see fit to bring their prices down 
the housewives of the city should boycott 
the bakers and compel them to meet the 
public demand.” 

It is reported that there has been a 
considerable increase here during the 
past few weeks in sales of flour and 
yeast, and a corresponding drop in sales 
of bakers’ bread. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 


The Madison (S. D.) Mill & Grain Co. 
reports that farmers are very much dis- 
satisfied with prices, and to some extent 
are holding their wheat. Very little was 
raised there this year, and it was poor in 
quality. About 40 per cent of the wheat 
is still on farms. Farmers say they will 
not plant wheat next season, and will re- 
duce acreage on all grains. 








According to the present plans of Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, the 
work now being done by the state board 
of agriculture, the live stock inspection 
service, the horticultural society and the 
irrigation commissioner will be consoli- 
dated under one large state board of - 
agriculture. 
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EVIL OF CANCELLATIONS 


Chamber of Commerce of United States 
Makes Suggestions for Remedying a Per- 
iloug Condition Prevailing in Trade 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is seriously concerned with 
the prevalent epidemic of cancellations 
of orders and repudiations of contracts, 
which is an evil that seems. to have broken 
all bounds and in most lines of trade. 
Opinion, according to a bulletin sent out 
by the fabricated production depart- 
ment of the chamber, seems to group un- 
der three heads: 

First. That it is the result of wartime 
irregularities, and will pass as we return 
to a normal basis. 

Second. That we are now reaping the 
results of the loose business practices 
inaugurated before the war, when many 
lines were in a state of overproduction 
and the measures taken to unload this 
surplus were demoralizing. Those enter- 
taining this belief feel that the remedy 
is in a general reformation of our sys- 
tem of order taking, making each order 
a contract enforceable by law. 

Third. That we have been drifting 
away from the fundamentals of sound 
business and the “Golden Rule,” and 
that we must return to a stronger belief 
in the rights of others and a higher re- 
gard for our own integrity if the change 
is to be permanent. 

“Earlier in the year,” states the bulle- 
tin, “when cancellations began to trickle 
in, they were almost welcomed by those 
having more orders than production, but 
as prices began to crumble and the tide 
of refusals to perform set in, the seri- 
ousness of the situation was manifest, for 
it brought with it a curtailment of pro- 
duction in lines which had not reached 
the volume of normal requirements. 

“The retailer canceled to the jobber 
and wholesaler, and they in turn to the 
manufacturer, and he to those supplying 
his materials,—a literal ‘passing the buck’ 
and shirking of responsibility, regardless 
of consequences. Sellers had encouraged 
buyers by misleading paternalism in as- 
suming many of the natural responsibili- 
ties inherent to their customers’ functions 
as merchants. ‘We will take care of you’ 
or ‘you may return the goods’ are ex- 
amples of some of the undermining fac- 
tors when the pinch came. Everybody 
seemed to be doing it, and it was by no 
means confined to the weak, but houses of 
more than ordinary standing permitted 
their buyers to get rid of their responsi- 
bility. It is said ‘big’ buyers coerced 
sellers by threatening to cut off future 
purchases if contracts were enforced. 

“Last, but not least, it is claimed that 
banks favored cancellations as a rapid 
means of house cleaning and bringing 
business back more quickly to a normal 
state. If the latter conclusion has any 
merit, the fact should not be lost sight of 
that somebody paid the bill, for between 
May and November the failures, both in 
manufacturing and among merchants, in- 
creased rapidly. 

“Dun gives the total volume of com- 
mercial failures in May, 1920, as $10,- 
$26,277, and in October, 1920, as $38,914,- 
659, while the October, 1919, total was 
$6,871,966. But the monetary loss was 
not the greatest loss, although many went 
to an untimely business grave because 
somebody did not ‘make good.’ 

“The apparent lowering of business 
standards has made doubtful the value 
of business written and placed upon the 
books for future shipment. Production 
schedules could not be ae worked 
out, because of this increasing doubt. 

“There is a strong feeling that this 
thing must not happen again, and to that 
end many trade organizations have met 
and formed committees and bureaus to 
deal with it. 

“The credit co-operative and credit 
methods committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has met twice to 
consider it, and suggests truly there 
seems to have been a dulling of public 
conscience. Should one who habitually 
repudiates his contracts and orders be 
given a higher credit rating than he who 
lets his notes and drafts go to protest? 
The committee also feels that one remedy, 
and as a safeguard against the un- 
scrupulous, would be that each line of 
trade should at once examine its con- 
tract making and order taking methods 
to bring them strictly within legal lines. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is practical, and can be immediately 
applied. 

“We feel, however, that perhaps the 
most effective remedy must be the one 
that will call us back to ‘first principles,’ 
to where we.can ‘point with pride’ to our 
house as one that ‘fills its orders and 
keeps its contracts.’ 

“There are many in all lines who have 
through all this upheaval stood steady 
and right—preferring to take loss rather 
than mar a lifetime record of good per- 
formance.” 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 4.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory continue to complain of 
dull business and generally unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. Many of the larger 
mills are running only on part time, 
while many of the smaller ones are 
closed down. The movement of wheat 
to this market has been light in the last 
week, while the demand has been suffi- 
cient to absorb the offerings. 

There is no confidence anywhere in 
present prices, and there appears to be 
more or less difficulty with contracts, but 
so far these have not been very serious. 

Jobbers in the East are still expecting 
lower prices, maintaining that they can 
sell no flour on the present basis because 
retailers themselves throughout the coun- 
try are looking for a decline in the 
flour market. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TH WOO 6.660 ctesscecuses 9,411 39 
TSE WEEK cc cvcccessvcceses 10,945 45 
BOOe OOO cicsvessccoricesss Gna 96 
TWO FORTS BBO vsvvcsccseee 21,783 90 


Leion Leste. 





EFFECT OF. PRICE REDUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The de- 
cline in prices so far has had small effect 
on the household expenditure for necessi- 
ties, according to a statement made here 
this week by Ethelbert Stewart, commis- 
sioner of labor statistics. 

“There was a drop of Ic in the price of 
a loaf of bread in New York the other 
day,” said Mr. Stewart. “Now let us see 
what this much heralded reduction in the 
cost of living means to the average work- 
er with a family of five. 

“On the basis of October, 1920, prices, 
the total annual cost of the food items 
for an average family of five in the Unit- 
ed States was $682.57. If bread were 
to drop Ic per lb this would make a dif- 
ference of $2.25 per year, or one third 
of 1 per cent of the total food expendi- 
ture. A drop of Ic per lb in the price 
of flour means a saving to the average 
family of only $4.54 or .77 of 1 per 
cent of his food costs, based on the Oc- 
tober prices.” 

Mr. Stewart discusses the practical ef- 
fects of other recent reductions in food 
prices, contrasts them with the large in- 
creases during the last few years, and 
concludes by saying that, although the 
country should rejoice at the price re- 
cession in necessities, a great deal of 
caution should be observed in drawing 
the conclusion that the reductions have 
materially improved the condition of the 
average family. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN BRAZIL 


There is a good and growing market in 
Bahia, Brazil, for American flour, ac- 
cording to the American consul at that 
place. The principal flour merchants of 
Bahia are placing large orders in the 
United States, but complain that it takes 
almost four months to get deliveries from 
the date of placing orders. The present 
retail price of flour in Bahia is between 
$10 and $10.50 per bag of 97 lbs. 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year 99,212 bags of flour were im- 
ported by Bahia, 5,029 coming from the 
United States. The requirements for the 
coming six months will amount’to 100,000 
bags, a small proportion having already 
been ordered from American manufac- 
turers. 

Prior to veo! gr ng 1919 practically all of 
the flour used in Bahia was imported 
from the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay. The cost of manufacturing 
flour in these countries increased to such 


an extent, however, that American com- 
petition was made possible toward the 
end of 1919, when American flour began 
to appear on the Bahia market. 

Bahia’s total flour requirements have 
been imported from the United States 
since the recent export embargo placed 
on wheat and flour by the Argentine gov- 
ernment. 





FEDERAL RESERVE SURVEY 


Review for November Shows General Slack- 
ening of Business—Readjustment 
Kept Under Control 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve review of business condi- 
tions for November reports a general 
slackening of business, the continued ex- 
tent of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate at this time. The only favorable 
elements in the business outlook which 
the Reserve Board finds are the general 
improvement in transportation and the 
easing of credit conditions. 

“The month of November has con- 
tinued the period of readjustment in 
business,” the review states. “Prices have 
continued their decline and the activity 
of manufacturing in many lines has been 
still further reduced, with some increase 
in unemployment. There has been a 
corresponding reduction of buying power 
which is reflecting itself in a noticeable 
way in a lessening in the volume of trade. 

“While business failures have con- 
tinued to increase as compared with a 
year ago, the total growth in assets of 
failed concerns has been moderate. Banks 
have been able to extend credit in rea- 
sonable volume, with the result that 
losses due to shrinkage of inventory 
values have been carried without pro- 
ducing an undue measure of commercial 
embarrassment. 

“In the agricultural regions an out- 
standing feature of the month has been 
the retardation of the movement of prod- 
ucts to market, which has resulted in a 
slowing down of collections and in a re- 
duced liquidity of commercial paper, In 
some of the leading agricultural states 
bank failures have been reported. 

“The general opinion of bankers and 
financiers is to the effect that the proc- 
ess of readjustment has been kept under 
control and has produced as little eco- 
nomic disturbance as might reasonably 
have been expected. It is impossible to 
estimate the extent to which the com- 
pletion of the readjustment process may 
involve further slackening of employ 
ment or the increase of commercial em 
barrassment. Favorable elements in th 
immediate situation are the improvement 
in transportation and the easing of cred 
conditions. 

“In export trade the outstanding fea 
ture of the month has been the growth 
of cancellation of orders, especially from 
South American points, which has tend- 
ed to subject export enterprises to un- 
certainty. One effect of this situation 
has been to cause banks to exercise great- 
er caution in connection with the pur- 
chase of drafts. Nevertheless the total 
volume of exports has been tolerably 
well maintained, as a result of the large 
movement of staples to foreign and espe- 
cially to European ports.’ 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





Exports for Week Ended Nov, 27, 1920 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.1,555,000 272,000 218,000 11,000 
Portland, 
ne <<: SEM §4esdey Keeéée Obecus 
BD nice SAGIEEE  ‘She608. t8060 Geeses 
Philadelp’a 24,000 6,000 BOOS §sesece 
Baltimore 1,011,000 145,000 B,0G0 8 cecece 
New. News DO,Gee 3 seecee S9,060 8 .cecses 
N. Orleans.1,479,000 6,000 25,000 9,000 
Galveston 1,760,000 .cscse cesee veeces 
Montreal.. 613,000 ...... 47,000 250,000 
Tots., wk.7,091,000 483,000 354,000 270,000 


Prev, wk..6,654,000 1,012,000 146,000 4,690,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom .... 418,000 137,000 50,000 


Continent ..........6, 274,000 303,000 134,000 
ORE Comt, Am...c. cscsese secs 110,000 





WOR, TRGIG .ccccucse 2e00s6e seen 58,000 
Other countries ..... 399,000 43,000 2,000 
WOtAIS ccscccccens 7,091,000 483,000 354,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Nov. 27, with 
comparisons: 


1920 1919 
Wheat, bus ......... 166,435,000 80,895,000 
Flour, bbis .........-. 6,334,000 9,742,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 194,937,000 124,736,000 
Corn, DUS ...cccccese 4,236,000 1,273,000 
Oats, DUS .ocsscceese 5,586,000 23,779,000 
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NATIONAL GRAIN DEALERS 


(Continued from page 1206.) 

“There had been overproduction, ang 
the public mind was unsettled over th. 
silver situation. The grain exchanges 
nevertheless, came in for sharpest criti. 
cism because they were the closest ma. 
chinery at hand. Out of this criticisy 
much of which was constructive, came 
the farmers’ elevator movement, which 
has been a big factor in unifying the 
farmers’ interests. There are many {hings 
yet to be done by the farmers’ el:yato, 
movement, if it is to attain greatest ye. 
sults.” 

Mr. Gates said that many of the-e op. 
ganizations were against trading foy fy. 
ture delivery and, as a result, were «arry- 
ing on speculation because they di! not 
insure their holdings by taking aidyan- 
tage of the “hedging” privileges, Asx 4 
result, a large number are report«d to 
be in a bad way. 

“The farmer insures his house,” said 
Mr. Gates. “Should he fail to anid the 
house burn, he could not blame the jp. 


surance company, but he fails to insure 
his grain and then blames the grain ex- 
changes in event of loss. In normal times 
the world’s open market provided hy the 
exchanges gives him 100 per cent pro- 
tection. If, in a readjustment period 


such as we have experienced, this pro- 
tection is only 50 per cent, it should stil] 
be taken advantage of.” 

Evolution of the Board of Trade dur- 
ing the past 70 years was explained, 
showing that the association simply pro- 
vides a meeting place for buyers and 
sellers, who are compelled to operate un- 
der the rigid rules which for years have 
been in effect. This marketing machin- 
ery, assuring honest weight and _ stand- 
ardization of grade, made it possilile to 
handle grain more economically than any 
other food. 

“Some time ago wool growers sucden- 
ly found that there was practically no 
market for their clip,” said Mr. Gates, 
“yet for every day during 70 years there 
has been a world open market to absorb 
the offerings of the grain growers.” 

Elimination of the present system of 

trading would result in monopoly by a 
few big concerns that would develop, de- 
clared Mr. Gates. He pointed to the 
fact that Germany, on petition of cer- 
tain interests, stopped trading in fu- 
tures several years ago. The result was 
so unsatisfactory that it was resumed on 
petition of the same interests, who recog- 
nize its necessity. With futures traded 
in, prices are stabilized to a greater ex- 
tent than without such trading, said Mr 
Gates, who cited statistics to prove the 
entention. He pledged the support of 
he grain exchanges in working out any 
marketing system which might prove su- 
perior to the machinery now used. 

Ek. G. Montgomery, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, told 
of plans that are being worked out under 
which the department will obtain hetter 
information on world consumption and 
production of grains, live stock, dairy 
products and wool. The plan is to estab- 
lish experts in the various centers of the 
world. He declared that consumption of 
some commodities had been so reduced 
in Europe as to cause a great surplus, 4 
condition that was reflected in this coun- 
try, and a condition that should have 
been known by all long ago. The ex 
perts, he said, should be associatec with 
the foreign consulates. 

In the second day’s session the ten- 
dency toward concentration in business 
was dealt with by W. B. Clover, former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Coinmis- 
sion. Grain weighing was also tak:n up 
in a general way. Direct marketiny and 
grain weighing were discussed by ©. A. 
Briggs, of the Bureau of Standard» The 
money question received much atte ition. 
Financing farm marketing was the top! 
of Millard R. Myers, of Chicago. Col- 
lective purchasing of farm supplie: w4 
the theme of Charles Latchaw, secctary 
of the Ohio bureau. Frank Mye's, %! 
Omaha, presented a report on the ‘arm 
ers’ Union Exchange of Nebraska. 


C. H. Cwatren. 





When the Germans left Poland i: No 
vember, 1918, there were 880,000,00\) Po- 
lish marks in circulation. On July 31 of 
the current year the number in circul* 
tion amounted to about 26,000,000,00. 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 4 





,UR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
Chicago: ‘ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
I ng Minneapolis brands, % 
_ per 196 lbs, to the retail 
AEB sce vendvcccoeneses $10.40@10.90 
patents, jute .....seeeee 7.90@ 8.50 
straights, jute .......... 7.40@ 7.80 
JearS, JUTE ..sereeeeees 6.60@ 7.15 
ear, 140 lbs, jute...... 5.25@ 5.65 
is’ spring patents, jute. 7.90@ 8.20 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
southern, jute .........6.. $8.90@9.40 
S t, southern, jute ......... 8.10 @8.40 
southern, jute .....seeeeds 6.40 @6.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
tent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.30 @8.50 
95 per CONE .cccedscccceee 7.60 @7.90 
Kaneead, JUtO ccccccaceceecs 6.50@7.20 
RYE FLOUR 
ir, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.40@8.65 
ir, standard, jute ........ 6.30 @6.90 
\T—Supply moderate, with demand 
prices higher. No. 1 red was 22 
er December; No. 2 red, 20@25c 
No. 1 hard, 10@1lc over; No. 2 hard, 


1 dark 
northern, 


northern spring, 


over; No. 
\ 7@10c over, 


ver; No. 1 
f prices, with 


comparisons: 
Last year 


This week Last week 








191% @197 189 @194 
© @isse viecé @190% 
165% @170% 160% @178 245 
62 @175 162 @170% 243 @250 
i166 @172 160 @167 315 @316 
rt Serer 158 @158% 295 @310 
161 @181% 161% @174% 315 @320 
Market unsettled, with demand 


and supply equal to requirements. 
\ old are selling close together, owing 
od quality of new. The range: 











This week Last week Last year 
61 @........@67 136 @139 
5 60 @64% 135 @140 
63 61% @70 138 @143 
66 64% @70 141 @152 
71 67 @75%..... @150 
2 694%.@75 151 @154 
67 @....62 @73 135 @137 
137 @142% 
140 153 
145% @156% 
1E @160 
1 @160 
65 1 @145% 
713 1 @152 
71 @151 
Supply light. Shipping demand 
es higher. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
@48% 43 @47 75% @79% 
1, @49%4 3 74% @81% 
4@51% 77% @82 
%4@50% 46%@49% 79 @82 


xport buying good, with offerings 
re were sales today to go to store 
is. No. 2 ranged during the week 
or about the same as last 
3@6c under last year. The close 
$1.55. December closed today at 
nd May at $1.39%. 
EY Buyers hold freely, 
] vanced and closed around the 
f eek The range was 60@98c, 
eing 3c above last week, 
GOODSs- 
hominy, 
ter being $2.50 per 


and 
top 
the 


took 


Prices 10c higher on corn 
with corn flour up slight- 
100 lbs for car 


ow corn meal $2.20; white $2.10; 
eal, yellow and white, $2. Pearl 
15 and granulated hominy $2.10, 
s, in car lots. Rolled oats, $3 per 
k. Oatmeal, $3.35 per 100 Ibs, 
ED MEAL—Market lower, with 
8 $46@48 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 


K’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
's receipts and shipments of flour and 





E 0’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
- 1920 1919 1920 1919 
I ee 164 229 108 191 
\ Bs was 778 705 209 802 
‘ B.csecee 1,073 1,328 1,536 3 
O “Seer 874 1,229 959 
I Bee whe 105 38 8 
I ee 35 289 181 


MILWAUKEE, DEC, 4 
Wholesale 
Milwaukee: 


prices, car lots, per 











5 stent, cotton .....:.. -++-$9.20@9.75 
- OUPRAPME, GUTOR .ccrcccses 8.50@8.75 
BF, COUEGM 6 sesnctccses 7.00 @7.40 

> OOF, GOCE ga cisadvcss + oe» @5.30 
: WREIRG, COCEOM ccicccccsie 8. @ 9.00 
straight, cotton ....... 8.00 @8.20 

GORE, GOGtGE. 66. ccciss 5.20 @7.20 

patent, cotton - @9.00 

ir, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 2.35 @2.40 

100 Ibs, cotton ....... oes « @2.35 

ts, 100 lbs, cotton ........ 2.30 @2.35 
LFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $29 


standard fine $25 @26; 


; middlings, 
\iddlings, $32@383; red dog, $44@45; 


$24@25; 

b sacks. 
(EAT—Advanced 8@10c. Receipts, 34 
Demand good, chiefly from shippers, 


hominy feed, $35.50,—all 


Cars 


No. 1 northern, $1.60@1.80; No. 2, $1.50@ 
1.75; No. 3, $1.40@1.70. 
BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 155 
cars. Demand good for choice, but low 
grades liberally discounted to sell. No. 3, 
$1@1.03; No. 4, 61c@$1; feed and rejected, 


60 @75c. 


RYE—wUp 13@l5ic. Receipts, 25 cars. De- 
mand good for shipping, but millers out of 
the market most of the time. No. 1, $1.41 
@1.55%; No. 2, $1.40@1.55%; No. 3, $1.37 
@1.55%. 

CORN—Rose 6@8c. Receipts, 196 cars. 
Demand good for yellow and white from 
industries, but mixed slow. No. 2 yellow, 
72% @80c; No. 8 yellow, 71@78c; No. 3 
mixed, 66@7ic; No. 3 white, 68@79c. 

OATS—Advanced . 2@38c. Receipts, 104 





cars. Demand good from shippers and local 
industries. No. 2 white, 47@52c; No. 3 
white, 46@50%c; No. 4 white, 44@49c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





c~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 3,850 16,040 49,660 33,280 
Wheat, bus.. 43,200 131,320 10,890 86,420 
Corn, bus.... 394,975 198,770 89,040 100,520 
Oats, bus.... 210,080 311,610 353,300 353,000 
Barley, bus.. 248,745 192,880 K 148,500 
Rye, bus..... 34,250 60,750 242,000 
Feed, tons... 4,810 460 2,440 








ST. LOUIS, DEC, 4 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $8.40@9, 
standard $8@8.50, first clear $7@7.40; hard 
winter patent $8.60@8.90, straight $8 @8.45, 
first clear $6.60@7; soft winter patent $8.80 
@11, straight $8.20@8.40, first clear $6.60@7. 

MILLFEED—Dull and weak. Soft bran 
sold at $32, hard at $30@32, brown shorts at 
$30, and gray shorts at $35. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 214 cars, against 269 
last week. Demand fair, prices 15@17c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.01; No. 
2 red, $1.98@2; No. 3 red, $1.94. 

CORN—In fair demand at an advance of 
8 @10c. Receipts, 168 cars, against 154. 
Closing prices: No. 1 corn, 82c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 86c; No. 2 white, 78@79c; No. 4 white, 


i7¢. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 

OATS—Demand quiet, prices 
Receipts, 22 cars, against 
prices: No. 2 oats, 52 No. 3 
No. 4 white, 5le. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS 

-~Receipts— 





3@4c higher. 
126. Closing 
white, 51%c; 





AND SHIPMENTS 
--Shipments— 
1919 











1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bbls... 56,910 107,490 84,010 142,550 
Wheat, bus.. 5,618 423,845 529,710 588, 
Corn, bus.... 277,000 435,500 140,350 235,480 
Oats, bus.... 412,000 504,000 354,180 309,650 
Rye, bus..... 81,900 ..... 5,880 2,330 





Barley, bus.. 73,600 17,000 22,530 


TOLEDO, DEC, 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.o.b, mill, $9.30@9.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $37.00 @ 43.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 38.50@ 44.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 40.00 @ 45.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ o+e+ + @45.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 8.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 9 contract, 


CORN—Receipts, 43 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 38 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cars, 16 


cars, 10 contract. 








-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 32,200 65,800 48,200 39,661 

Corn, bus.... 53,750 652,500 15,526 35,768 

Oats, bus.... 77,900 34,850 51,159 28,225 
DULUTH, DEC, 4 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1920 1919 
Family patent.... $8.50@8.75 $.....@13.856 


Bakers patent.... . @13.60 












First clear, jute... 9.50@ 
Second clear, jute. 7.00@ 
No. 2 semolina ... 9.00@9.25 12.10@ 
Durum patent 8.75 @9.00 11.85@ 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
1920 1919 
IG, B GERMANS cesevecsas $4.40 $4.20 
PUPS WRISG THE’ soc ccsccse 4.60 4.50 
No. 3 dark rye .........- 3.60 3.40 
No. 5 dark rye 4.25 stus 
INO. B FPS ccaseascessvvee 4.00 3.85 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Dec. 4...21,990 Dec. 6...30,900 Dec. 7...33,335 
Nov. 27.19,615 Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 
Nov. 20.24,200 Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 
Nov. 13.19,100 Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 
WHEAT—Developments in the export 


situation improved the future market, which 
in turn supplied the influence for the bet- 
terment in cash. Buying came from shorts 
and traders who thought an upturn was 
natural after the recent depressed state. 
Shipping houses were also after supplies 
to go out with sailing of last boats, This 
and rail movement reduced stocks 700,000 


bus on the week. Some shipments may go 
forward next week, but season will practi- 
cally close at midnight, Dec. 5. Spring cash 
market slow, with mills picking offerings. 
Durum sold readily, samples coming out be- 
ing generally cleaned up. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING 





PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in this market, during the week, in 
cents per bushel: 

~—-Dark northern—, 1 dk hd 

No. 1 No. 2 Montana 

Nov. 27... -@152% -@149% ...@152% 
Nov. 29... -@154 149@150 -@157 

Nov. 30 -.-@151% --@147% ...@152% 
Dec. 1 154@157 151@154 ~..@156 
Dec. 3..... 164@167 161@164 166@168 
EO. Gives 164@167 161@164 166@168 
Dec, 4 167@170 164 @167 +-@... 

7-Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No.2 

Nov. 27 156% 154% 153% 151% 
Nov. 29 160 158 157 155 
Nov. 30 158 156 155 153 
BOC. D.200s 163 161 160 158 
Dec. 2.. 176 174 172 170 
BrOG.. Si0s0s 170 168 168 166 
Dec, 4..... 178 171 171 169 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures in 


this market during the week, per bushel: 
r--Spring— 7--Durum—, Winter 





Dec. March Dec. March Dec. 
Nov. 27.. 147% 149% 148% 152% 146% 
Nov. 29.. 149 151 151 154% 148 
Nov. 30.. 146% 149% 149 151% 145% 
Dec, 1 150 154 153 149 
Dec. 2 160 162 163 159 
Dec, 3 160 163% 162 165% 159 
Dec, 4 163 165% 166 166% 162 


Closing prices of coarse grain in cents per 
bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Nov. 27 .... 42 @43 138 50@ 67 
Nov. 29 .... 42% @43} 138 50@ 67 
Nov. 30 41% @4 136 50@ 67 
Dec. 1 ..se. @ 4: 142 50@ 67 
OO. B ceccc oe @ 45 147 50@ 67 
mee, SF scecs ooo @4E 148 50@ 67 
Dec, 4 .-.s. ooo. @45 145 50@ 67 
Dec. 6, 1919. 77% @79% 159% 118 @146 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted); 

cr Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


274 92 3,731 722 145 7,343 


Wheat— 


Spring 








Durum 39 141 1,364 1,856 339 
Winter .... 26 33 0311 47 3 
Totals . 2,039 266 5,406 2,625 487 10,470 
OOD .occcie 40 +% 99 4 22 32 
RVG sc cecce 580 189 601 752 586 764 
Barley .... 91 22 627 364 218 1,180 
Sonded... 1 66 é* oe a es 
Flaxseed 114 109 263 490 20 401 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 4, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): teceipts by 





~-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor | 
1, 2 nor j 13 43 3,370 48 4 2,015 
3 dk nor 2 
3 nor j 10 11 117 28 10 72 
All other 
spring 299 279 691 44 15 214 
1 am dur} 
1, 2 dur jf 177 432 890 176 24 496 
All other 
durum 848 1,773 800 159 46 102 
Winter .... 1 14 644 15 222 
Mixed ..... 9 ee oe 785 461 
Totals ..1,357 2 1,255 109 3,582 





Duluth-Superior 
bushels: 


Stocks of coarse grain in 
elevators (000’s omitted), in 








-——Domestic , -——Bonded—, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats 25 360 122 ee oe 3 
Rye 2,965 194 ae as % 
Barley ‘ 163 75 «0486 1 4 77 
Flaxseed ..1,093 117 4658 1 


FLAXSEED—At today’s high prices, mar- 
ket showed an advance since Nov. 27 of 25c 


in May to 27c for the other issues. The 
close, however, was 1@38c under best price 
on the week. The upturn found selling less 


aggressive, which proved a big help in main- 
taining the advance. While the trade has 
been bearish, breaks met with strong oppo- 
sition and the market showed a steady ab- 
sorption of offerings. The continued demand 
is commencing to make itself felt, and buy- 
ers found it more difficult to induce sellers 
to offer. Boat shipments of nearly 500,000 
bus were reported, cutting down stocks ma- 
terially, but at the close of business ele- 
vators are holding over 1,000,000 bus, and 
lake shipping for this season is about 
through. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
—Close 
Dec. 6 
1919 
$5.37 
5.22 


25 4.80 





Opening 
Nov. 29 High 
.- $1.90 $2.1 


~] 


ad 
no bo ts 


Low ac. 4 
$1.90 
1.98 


2.03 






i 





NEW YORK, DEC. 4 
FLOUR—Firmer wheat brought 
provement to the flour market and, al- 
though there was no large buying, there 
was fair inquiry, both foreign and domestic, 
and the whole tone of the market was im- 


some im- 


spring fancy patent, 
patent, $8.75 @9.50; 


proved, Quotations: 
$9.75@10.50; standard 





first clear, $7@7.35; soft winter wheat 
straight, $8 hard winter wheat 
straight, $8.75@9.25; first clear, $7.50@8; 
rye, $8@9,—all in jute. Receipts, 161,817 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Continually advanced during the 
week, and the market was generally firmer. 
Exporters bought about 1,500,000 bus. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.97; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.97; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.91. 


Receipts, 2,867,000 bus, 

CORN—Market was affected by 
wheat. Situation firm, and 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
mixed, $1.02%; No, 2 
ceipts, 8,400 bus. 

OATS—Quiet, with more or less feverish 
prices. Movement light. Quotations were 
62@63c, according to quality. Receipts, 
138,000 bus. 


action of 
prices steady. 
$1.04%; No. 2 
white, $1.03%. Re- 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 4 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,500 bbls, and 7,293,722 











Ibs in sacks. Exports, 7,012 sacks to Lon- 
don, 510 to Antwerp and 350 to Stockholm. 
Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
oo. Be eee 
Spring standard patent .......... 9.25 
Spring Drat CIEBP .2civcccevscces 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.00@9.50 
FAFA WiIMtSl SITAR 0060 cccwsecss 8.50@9.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 8.25@9.50 
RYE FLOUR—tTrade slow, with moderate 
but ample offerings on a basis of $9@9.50 
bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
WHEAT—Offerings light and prices ad- 
vanced l6c, but market largely nominal at 
revised figures. teceipts, 1,018,479 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,451,138; stock, 1,839,679, Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 


$1.93@1.98 
1.82@1.87 


No. 2 red winter 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 


No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Demand only moderate, but sup- 


plies small and market firm and 6@7c high- 


er. teceipts, 31,831 bus; stock, 41,710. Quo- 
tations, $1.03@1.04, the latter for No. 2 
yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Market largely nominal, 


business. Quotations: 


100-1b sacks 


in absence of 
Kiln-dried 








Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 
White table meal, fancy ........... 
White corn flour, fancy .......cceseces 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ........ 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ........ 2.§ 
MILLFEED—tTrade_ slow, and market 
weak and generally lower under pressure to 
sell. Quotations: 
STEM BOOM 6 ceicccncoes -+++++$39,00@ 40.00 
Soft winter bran ......... -+++ 40.00@ 41.00 
Standard middlings ........... 33.00 @37.00 
to eo ee ee 45.00 @ 47.00 
EO GO 66.0 8 666 06:6 06 606045 v.80 54.00 @ 56.00 
OATS—Firm and 2%c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 113,022 


2 white, 


9, 345. 


3 white, 


Quotations: No. 
61% @6&2c, 


bus; stock, 2 
62% @63c; 


OATMEAL 





Offerings moderate but ample 











for limited trade requirements, and prices 
favored buyers. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per f sacks, $6.30; pat- 
ent, cut, two 9.23; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 





KANSAS CITY, DEC, 4 
Quotations on hard winter wheat 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
prompt shipment: 


FLOUR- 
flour, basis 
Kansas City, 


WUE. seks vicsecaeckouds ceesasete $9.00@9:25 
RP OIEE 0050 00 cue beis 600cbteGnenes 8.00@8.50 
WEUOG GUORE occ ks Ce sredctsbivaees 6.75 @7.25 
MOCOE. GIORE oc esc scudseervcciav is 5.75 @6.25 

MILLFEED—The market was very inac- 
tive this week. The Southwest is entirely 
out of line with the North and East, and 
what business was done was in near-by ter- 
ritory. Brown shorts were practically off 
the market, both as far as demand and of- 
ferings were concerned. Prices suffered 


heavy declines during the week. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $25@26; 
brown shorts, $25.50@26.50; gray shorts, $27 
@ 29. 
WHEAT—General 


bullish factors were in- 


fluential in an advance of 18@20c in the 
Kansas City cash market this week. Active 
demand was fairly keen most of the week, 
taking care of what offerings came on the 
market. Exporters took by far the largest 


amount of the wheat, generally expressing 
a preference for that originating in Union 
Pacific territory which could be handled to 


the Gulf advantageously. Demand by mills 
was spotted. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.74@1.75, 
medium $1.72@1.73; No. 2 $1.73@1.74, me- 
dium $1.70@1.71; No. 3 $1.69@1.71, medium 
$1.66@1.68; No. 4 $1.68@1.70, medium $1.65 
@1.67; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.91@1.93, No. 2 
$1.89@1.90, No. 3 $1.86@1.87, No. 4 $1.84@ 





1.85. 

CORN—A fair demand was noticeable the 
greater part of the week, this being par- 
ticularly true on one or two days when 


mills and feeders were in the market, This 
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activity was reflected in advances of 8@1l0c 
for the week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
2 75@76c, No. 3 73@74c, No. 4 70@71c; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 
4 71@72c; mixed corn, No, 2 
71@72c, No. 4 70@7l1c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ow Receipts, -——Shipments—. 
19 


1920 
Flour, bbls. 11,050 


W’t, ‘'bus.1,219,800 1,512,000 1,489,050 1,544,400 


Corn, bus. .111,250 


Oats, bus.. 98,600 136,000 


Rye, bus... 40,700 
Barley, bus 45,000 
Bran, tons. 1,120 
Hay, tons.. 7,668 





BUFFALO, DEC, 4 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, 


loads: 

Best patent spring 
Bakers patent ...... 
PRR. COOP once e eens 


Second clear .........++. 


Rye, pure white .... 


Rye, straight ..........+.- 


BOER, (PAP GOD 36 cc cccsccvccccess $ 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 

Mixed feed .ccccccccccose 
Flour middlings .............+. 
Red dog, per ton .... 
Corn meal, table, per ton eebes 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton . 
Cracked corn, per ton .. 
Hominy feed, per ton .. 


Gluten feed, per ton ........... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent .. 


Oil meal, per tom ......... 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks .... 


Milo, No. 3 ...--+ees 


WHEAT—Soft winter wheat arriving nate 
is going into store, as buyers will not pay 


prices asked. 


CORN—Feed millers wanted 
with the offerings light, 
throughout the week, and did not get enough 
to supply their needs. 
about 6c higher than last Saturday, and the 
feeling decidedly strong. Closing: 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow 
95c, No. 4 yellow $2c, No. 5 yellow 90c; new 
corn, No. 3 yellow 93c, No. 4 yellow 90c, 
5 yellow 85c, No. 6 yellow 82c, 


through billed. 


OATS—Buyers took everything as fast as 
offered, at the advances asked, and the close 
was a strong 4c higher than 
Closing: No. 1 white, ; 
58%c; No. 3 white, 56c; 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good inquiry, 


Quotations: malting, 


—on track, through billed. 
RYE—None in the market. 





Closing prices were 


No. 4, white, 52%¢,— 





BALTIMORE, DEC, 4 
FLOUR—Closing, car 


cottons: 


Spring first patent .........6056. 
Spring standard brands 
Hard winter short patent 


Hard winter straight 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 
Rye flour, white ....ccscsscsccccs 
Rye flour, standard .........+.++. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .. 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 
MILLFEED—Lower and 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, 
$37@39; soft winter bran, $43@44; standard 


middlings, $36@37; 


48; red dog, $55@56; 


$38@40 


WHEAT—Advanced 15@iéc; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 
ports, 1,150,776; stock, 
prices: No. 2 red winter, 
winter, garlicky, $1.85; .8 
range of southern for week, $1.50@1.85. 

CORN—Up 5c; movement small, 
fair. Receipts, 18,629 bus; exports, 
stock, 579,413. Closing prices: contract spot, 
90c, nominal; domestic old No. 2 or better, 
track, 98c; range of new southern for week, 
74@90c; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, 


@ 4.20. 


OATS—Gained 1% @2c; 


movement improving. 


exports, 30,000; stock, ’ 
prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 61@61%c; No. 
3 white, domestic, 59@59%c. 

RYE—Jumped 15\c; 
mand excellent. Receipts, 
ports, 214,285; stock, 617,450. 
No. 2 western for export, $1.71%; range of 
southern bag lots for week, 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in November, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts—, 


1920 
Flour, bbis..... 136 
Wheat, bus.... 2,376 


Corn, bus...... 926 
Oats, bus...... 130 
Barley, bus.... 296 
Malt, bus...... 12 
Buckwheat, bus 1 
Millfeed, tons. 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts— 

19 1919 


Flour, bbis..... 1,977 
Wheat, bus... .29,952 
Corn, bus...... 5,043 
Oats, bus...... 3,508 
Rye, bus.......19,831 


Barley, bus.... 502 
Malt, bus...... 361 
Buckwheat, bus 3 


Millfeed, tons. . 15 


"or 


1 bo 


occ 


: 
“1 01b 
J 


oo 


a 
2) 


‘sno A) 
2 


movement and de- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


_ BOSTON, DEC. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short... .$10.00@10.75 
Spring patents, standard ....... 8.75@10.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 875@10.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.256 
Soft winter straights ........... 9%.25@ 9.75 
Soft winter clears ............. 850@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.75@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
lower. Spring bran, $37.50; winter bran, 
$38.50@39; middlings, $36.50@40; mixed 
feed, $40@42; red dog, $56; second clears, 
$65; gluten feed, $55.87; hominy feed, $43.40; 
stock feed, $44.50; oat hulls, reground, 
re cottonseed meal, $41@45,—all in 
100 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand for 
white corn goods, and market lower. White 
corn flour, $3@3.25; white corn meal, $2.75 
@3; hominy grits and samp, $2.75@3; 
cream of maize, $4.75@5; yellow granulated 
corn meal, $2.60; bolted yellow, $2.55; feed- 
ing, $2.05; cracked corn, $2.05,—all in 100’s., 

OATMEAL—A steady demand for rolled 
oatmeal at $3'25, with cut and ground at 
$3.57, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c~Receipts— co Stocks—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis...*26,230 97,368 ..... 
Wheat, bus.. 66,890 2,550 143,834 1, 054, 438 
Corn, bus.... 1,170 950 3,949 993 


Oats, bus.... 43,480 119,960 22,675 333,142 
Rye, bus..... 19,990 1,158 186,084 44,808 


Bariey, BUS... «secs otesdk ~ asks 6,372 
Millfeed, tons 30 oes one oees 
Corn meal, bbls... 175 
Oatmeal, cases. 900 700 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... 3,650 


*Includes 5,020 bbls for sanant, ‘ oie 
with 64,850 in 1919 


RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 


1920 1919 
Piour, ODig ..cesccscsecs -*105,855 250,218 
Wheat, DUB .ccrceccccces 377,050 342,140 
COR WED i wee cccecnesers 4,280 11,250 
Cate, DUB wsccccvcccccecs 129,690 157,000 
RVG, DEG so ccccccccsscvee 376,760 2,310 
BOOTING, GER ccrcvcccveses dese 3,670 
Millfeed, toms ......0s000% 55 272 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 880 1,315 
Oatmeal, cases ........4. 230 9,960 
Oatmeal, sacks .........- Tr 49,071 


*Includes 24,820 bbls for export, compared 

with 144,145 in 1919. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 4: to Liverpool, 37,130 bus wheat; 
to Copenhagen, 79,778; to Rotterdam, 40,657 
bus wheat, 73,002 bus rye; to Manchester, 
2,000 sacks flour; to Hamburg, 2,958. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 7 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


Dec. 7 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
BOOMER. ccecsvscves $9.60@9.75 $14.40@14.90 
Standard patent .... 9.15@9.25 13.85@14.30 
Bakers patent ...... 8.60@8.80 13.30@13.95 
*First clear, jute.... 7.00@7.10 9.00@ 9.35 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.00@65.25 5.75@ 6.40 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Dec. 7), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 7 Year ago 
Medium semolina.. ay 15@9.45 $. -@13.05 
Durum flour ........ .50@7.90 il. 55 @ as. 05 
CHOP. cate adeisosava 5.35 @ 5.50 o.>+@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Dec, U2... weesse 361,720 443,260 346,490 

Dec. 4... 336,635 384,330 449,655 404,605 

Nov. 27... 390,830 442,075 400,225 630,840 

Nov. 20... 396,725 486,240 417,760 499,120 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Deo. U1... cecses 8,700 107,740 26,475 
Dec. 4... 355 6,645 14,570 32,090 
Nov. 27... cesses 4,500 122,200 68,015 


Nov. 20... 660 5,240 101,495 31,395 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -~—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Oct. 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 eee 610 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,685 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 336 760 
Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,695 259,915 1,990 eee 
Nov. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 eee eee 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 61 68,690 223,545 273,505 eee 880 
Nov, 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 eee ose 
Dec, 4.. 47 60,250 201,225 194,245 745 1,100 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Year ago 
BOPOR no ccsivcscrcs $26. do@2t. 00 $. - @ 41.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.00 42. 00 @ 43.00 
Flour middlings... 33.00@37.00 49.00@51.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@46.00 57.00@59.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $33.50@34.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 33.50@34.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 33.50@34.00 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec, 
Dec. 


No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 33.50@34.00 
Rye, feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@25.0 

White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.95@ 3.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........-+. 2.85@ 2.90 
Rye flour, white* ............. - 9.70@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.70@ 6.76 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.90@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... - %7.70@ 7.76 
WRG GOUT ccc cect svcereseer «e++@ 3.05 
Mill screenings, light, per. ton... 9.00@14.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........0% sees» @42.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 


No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, December and March 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Dec. No, 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 


157 @161 154 @157 148 @153 
166% @169% 163% @166% 158% @161% 
170 @174 167 @171 162 @165 
171% @174% 168% @171% 163% @166% 
. 182% @185% 178% @182% 174% @177% 
«+ 174% @177% 169% @174% 166% @169% 


Dec. No, 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
Roses 


— @158 150 @154 146 @150 
62% @167% 159% @163% 156% @158% 

166 @171 163 @167 160 @162 
167% @171% 164% @168% eth Creda, 
«++ 177% @182% 174% @179% 172% @174% 
+» 169% @174% 166% @171% 161% @166% 


Dec, Dec. March Dec, Dec. March 
Resdicws $1.48 $1.51% 4......$1.61% $1.62% 
rere 1.56% 1.60 a occ 1.70% 1.724 
Terrie 1.60 1.615% 7...... 161% 1.64% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 


low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
71@73 41% @42% 182% @133% 51@77 
72@73 425 @435% 136 @137 51@76 
73@74 44% @45% 141% @142% 54@77 
74@75 44% @45% 144% @145% 54@77 
74@75 see 464% 141 @148 55@78 
74@75 465 @47% 154% @156% 57@79 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 6 
Dec. 4. Nov. 27 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,913,160 2,942,640 2,609.460 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,494 eee ey 23,880 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,055 2,85 5,201 
COP, BUM csadece 239,700 336,4 420 325,429 
Gath, BOS <céacoss 361,660 285,420 115,320 
Sarley, bus ..... 567,000 682,860 176,080 
BO, BOS cccceves 98,400 106,400 112,140 
Flaxseed, bus ... 132,000 159,720 115,000 
Shipments from a by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 6 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,302,140 1,262,170 551,670 
Fieur, Dds ...ss. 403,205 429,450 429,592 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,723 16,155 
Cees BO kc ceace 241,800 151,620 
Ce, DE ac cadcs 261,460 261,300 
meeeey, DOB vcsvs 396,880 410,020 269,360 
BepO, WU vicsrcce 97,020 64,240 80,940 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,000 16,380 5,320 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 


reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Dec. 6 Dec. 7 

Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1919 1918 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,254 1,055 442 2,251 

No. 1 northern.. 83 30 67 11,823 

No. 2 northern.. 14 12 8 1,835 

ere 6,505 6,352 7,356 6,145 

i ee ere 7,856 7,450 7,864 22,054 

Ss eee 556 589 eee f 
SS eee 11,483 10,656 


BOSS cacscsee 6,777 4,825 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse.grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 6 Dec.7 Dec. 8 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 68 23 15 64 27 
Oats ...7,282 7,226 4,181 1,254 2,423 
Barley ..1,232 1,099 869 748 727 
Rye .... 84 55 6,613 1,465 683 
Flaxseed. 809 689 43 64 53 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





7— Mpls—— Duluth + 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 





3 -$2.02% 2.02% 1.98 1.95 2.09 
1.... 2.06% 2.06% 2.02 1.99 2.12% 
Dec. 2.... 2.17% 2.16% 2.12 2.12 2.22 
3 -- 2.16% 2.15 2.16 2.15 2.26 
4.... 2.13% 2.13 2.15 2.14 2.25 
Dec, 6.... 2.18% 2.18 2.18 2.17% 2.28 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis. 132 115 109 809 43 64 
Duluth..... 114 109 263 1,094 117 458 


Totals.... 246 224 372 1,903 160 622 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 
4, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1920 1919 











1920 
Minneapolis ....3,005 1,942 366 285 
po Seer 2,188 707 1,838 476 
Totals ........ 5,193 2,649 2,204 760 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
points for week en, 
Dec, 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
beirryy Oats a fed 

631 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


bo 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United + 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Bring she 17,304 


Decr mene heat, 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receip: 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minnea; 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were 


-—Mpls— —Duluth—, 
9 
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United States during the calendar years 
ies of destination, in 
as officially reported 
Department of Commerce: 


and Faroe Islands... 
United Kingdom—England... 
British Honduras ........... 


Miquelon, Langley, etc. 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Dominican Republic ........ 
French West Indies 
Virgin Islands of U. 


Philippine Islands 
British West Africa 








Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the corn crop of the Philippine Islands, 
calendar years, in bushels: 





ling 


peg 
919 


United States—Bran and Middlings Exp rts 


y 


0 


00 
7,810,000 
4,277,000 
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Congress Will Be Confronted With Several Plans for Helping Farmer Out of 
His Present Embarrassments—Revival of War Finance Corpora- 
tion Considered Outstanding Proposal 


\\suineton, D. C. Dec. 4.—Out of 
the series of conferences and hearings 
, have been proceeding at the capital 
thi, week on proposed measures to relieve 
rm credit situation and to forestall 
ial disaster to the producer by rea- 
f the break in his markets, there 
has cen but a single outstanding remedy 
th. promises to attract enough support 
te ure its approval by Congress. That 

suggested reinstitution of the War 
| ‘e Corporation, backed by a gov- 
ent loan to negotiate the sale of sur- 
foods to Germany and other Euro- 
countries on a credit basis. 
the hearings this week, both Secre- 
{ of the Treasury Houston and Gov- 
Harding of the Federal Reserve 
B | opposed the plan to revive the 
| ‘e Corporation. This may mean 
tho. President Wilson would decline to 
ve any legislation or resolution 
ng to its re-establishment. Notwith- 
ng this, it seems certain that the 
ion in Congress to help the farm 
unity out of its present financial 
rrassment will be strong enough to 
some sort of congressional action 
; general character. 
urious political situation may de- 
in Congress in connection with the 
sed farm relief measures. South- 
é enators representing the cotton 
have served notice that, notwith- 
ng the attitude of Secretary Hous- 
id Governor Harding, they propose 
<e a drive for credit relief. In 
mnection they are threatening an 
it cation of the administration of the 
I il Reserve System to determine 
“ er charges of discrimination against 
oducer in favor of money center 
borrowers can be substantiated. 
Monday, when Congress reconvenes, 
e will be a joint meeting of the cot- 
presentatives of the South and the 
ind other cereal representatives of 
Vest and Northwest with a view to 
formulating jointly a legislative pro- 
1e that can be backed by the agri- 
cl | sections of the country without 
re to geography or political lines. 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
ti hich will meet in Indianapolis next 
is expected to ask the following 
by Congress: 

|. An embargo on all farm products 
ft ther countries that are produced 
in ficient quantities in the United 
St to take care of the country’s needs, 
. ibargo to continue until satisfac- 
to rotective tariffs, to give agricul- 
tl he same consideration as is now 
to industry, are put into effect. 
Means for extending time of pay- 
I f farmers’ paper over a period of 
1 12 months, either by action of the 
Federal Reserve Board, if that is pos- 
I 


1 by amendment of the Federal 
t e law, if necessary. 

[Immediate action by Congress for 
tl irpose of opening up foreign mar- 
kel. to American products. 

I conference of state governors, 
v has been in session here this week, 
idopted the following committee report, 
f d in the interest of the farmer: 

| lines of business .are realizing 

losses, but the swift decline of 
| of farm commodities to far below 
tl ist of production threatens a na- 
ti disaster. The situation demands 
i e patience and forbearance, and 
S ne wisdom and courage. Nothing 
b il can result from anger or fear. 

ct every individual do all he can to 

and encourage his neighbor. Let 
t be a complete mobilization of the 
‘noncial and spiritual assets of every 
unity. There ought to be a united 
{ in every community to keep any 
man from being destroyed because 
innot immediately meet his obliga- 
‘1s. Business failures do more than 
wreck business; they ofttimes destroy 
iin, This is not the time for a creditor 
to seize his debtor by the throat, and 
savagely say, ‘pay me what thou owest.’ 
_ Let the federal government create a 
fiance corporation of some sort that will 
enable the people of other lands to obtain 





from us the commodities they so greatly 
need, but for which they are not able to 
make immediate payment. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shoyld be 
urged and authorized to advise all banks 
to adopt a liberal policy of renewals. 
The real wealth of the country is unim- 
paired. It would be a suicidal policy to 
destroy this wealth by a peremptory call 
of loans. 

“We believe that the general adoption 
by individuals and by the government of 
the policies herein suggested would not 
only afford material aid, but would at 
once supplement the gloom and fear of 
the present with the confidence so vital 
to wholesome and successful business.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Proposed Grain Legislation 

Northwestern representatives were very 
much in the limelight on Monday at the 
opening of the final session of the sixty- 
sixth Congress. Representative Halvor 
Steenerson, of Minnesota, introduced a 
bill proposing a duty of 30c bu on wheat, 
and $1.35 bbl on flour imports, to pro- 
tect American grain growers; also two 
other measures, one asking for an in- 
vestigation of the alleged control of 
American grain markets by foreign gov- 
ernments, and a bill providing for fed- 
eral regulation of grain exchanges. 

Representative George M. Young, of 
North Dakota, sponsored a bill which 
would prohibit short selling on grain ex- 
changes, 

It is understood that a flood of bills 
has been prepared for introduction at 
the coming session of the Minnesota 
legislature, pertaining to the same ob- 
jects, all of which are supposed to be 
in the interest of producers. 


CABINET MAKERS AT WORK 


President-elect Harding Will Have Plenty of 
Advice as to the Selection of His 
Official Family 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—There is 
much cabinet making here these days. 
In fact, if one were to accept at face 
value the assured predictions of some 
of the unofficial advisers of the next ad- 
ministration, President-elect Harding is 
now quite free of the more or less vexa- 
tious task of selecting his official family. 

Meantime, Senator Harding, returning 
to the States after a vacation that has 
exhibited the weather of North America 
in most of its moods and vagaries, is 
about as free to pick and choose as any 
man that ever approached the greatest 
office in the gift of the American people. 

The fact is that no one knows much 
about who’s going to be who in the 
Harding cabinet, though of course there 
are many wishes and some “straws” that 
justify, within bounds; a forecast. For 
example, it is reasonably certain that 
both former Senator John W. Weeks, 
of Massachusetts, and Herbert Hoover 
will be invited to serve among President- 
elect Harding’s official associates. Just 
what portfolios will be offered to them 
is not yet clear. It is scarcely less likely 
that former Senator George W. Suther- 
land, of Utah, will also receive a call to 
the cabinet. There the reasonably posi- 
tive anticipation must end and the con- 
jecture begin. There is much in the 
cabinet speculations, however, worthy of 
comment, 

Perhaps the most interesting centers 
about the Secretaryship of State. There 
has been a strong movement among the 
pro-League elements to nominate Elihu 
Root for this important post. The for- 
mer Secretary of State and New York 
senator would carry with him to the 
office a background of distinguished serv- 
ice and acquaintance with world affairs 
possessed by no other man in the country 
save Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the friends of Mr. Root will not admit 
that even the distinguished Massachu- 
setts scholar and statesman is his equal 
in knowledge of statecraft. 

However, Elihu Root is favorably dis- 
posed toward an association of nations 
for the improvement of international 





comity and the prevention of strife. He 
would be, in consequence, persona non 
grata to such treaty irreconcilables as 
the Borah-Johnson-Moses group in the 
Senate. Moreover, Mr. Root would ap- 
proach the office without any particular 
reverence for the United States Senate, 
though his relations with Senator Lodge 
and others prominent in the upper 
branch of Congress are most friendly. 
To be brutally frank, Mr. Root would 
entertain convictions of his own which 
he would be perfectly willing to express. 
That is not exactly the type of man 
some senators would like to have as Sec- 
retary of State. 

Then there is Senator Philander P. 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, who would take 
to the office a record of public service 
scarcely less brilliant than that of Mr. 
Root. With the single variation that 
Mr. Knox’s availability draws the fire 
of the pro-Leaguers instead of the anti- 
League element, the same objections 
have been raised to his selection as Sec- 
retary of State. 

Senator Lodge does not want the post 
himself, but after two stormy years with 
his divided Republican colleagues on the 
treaty question, and his intense desire to 
have the Republican party rehabilitate 
the foreign relations of the country, he 
wants a man at the head of the De- 
partment of State who will be acceptable 
to the Senate, a man whose relations with 
that body will not inspire splits and dif- 
ferences that will make necessary the 
trying task of playing interparty poli- 
tics to preserve a solid Republican front 
on foreign relations. Though Senator 
Lodge has not hinted a nomination for 
the place, there is a growing conviction 
here that he would favor the selection of 
David Jayne Hill, and it is said that if 
Mr. Lodge wishes to make a direct sug- 
gestion on behalf of Mr. Hill, the latter 
gentleman will preside over the State 
department during the Harding admin- 
istration. 

Next in point of importance is the 
selection of a man for the Treasury. 
Two men are prominently mentioned, 
former Senator Weeks and Governor 
Lowden of Illinois. Curiously enough, 
these two rivals are intimate personal 
friends, in fact, the Illinois executive 
invited the Bay State man to manage his 
campaign for the Republican nomina- 
tion, as did also, by the way, both Sena- 
tor Harding and General Wood. 

Senator Weeks has had a broad prac- 
tical experience in both the governmental 
and private aspects of finance. He has 
served as a member of both the banking 
and currency committees of Senate and 
House, and he has been mayor of his 
home city. He has been a_ practical 
banker, and as a member of the Senate 
he played such an important réle in the 
formulation of the Federal Reserve act 
that President Wilson called him to the 
White House to discuss the legislation 
during its pendency. 

Governor Lowden has been a member 
of the House of Representatives and 
governor of Illinois. His management 
of state finances during his still continu- 
ing administration in Illinois has been 
the subject of much favorable comment. 
He has instituted a budget plan of state 
financing and reduced taxation in the 
face of mounting levies in nearly every 
other state in the country. 

With Senator Harding it is a toss-up 
between the two. However, while Sena- 
tor Weeks’s friends have adopted that 
peculiarly New England inaction which 
characterizes the attitude of that section 
toward the quest of her native sons for 
national honors, the friends of Governor 
Lowden are conducting an active propa- 
ganda on his behalf, 

As befits the repute of Illinois in poli- 
tics, the “Lowden for Treasury” move- 
ment is clever. It does not assail Weeks. 
It boosts him. It says he would make 
the best Secretary of the Navy in history. 
And this suggestion gains strength from 
the fact that the Massachusetts man 
graduated from the Naval Academy, and 
has always been interested in naval af- 
fairs. However, Weeks’s chief interest 
is in finance, though he has long since 
withdrawn from his former banking con- 
nections. He would prefer the Treasury 
post, though with characteristic modesty 
he has not even whispered this to any but 
his most intimate friends. Moreover, he 
has insisted that no representations on 
his behalf be made to Senator Harding. 

This unbelievable modesty in one called 
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a politician is not pose. It is really 
genuine. Weeks wants Harding to a 
proach his great tasks with an entirely 
free hand. During his management of 
the Republican campaign in New York 
headquarters, Weeks put an absqlute ban 
on political promises. He is applying to 
himself the same policy he administered 
on behalf of Harding before the elec- 
tion. 

That Senator Weeks will be tendered 
either the Treasury or the Navy is gen- 
erally conceded. If Senator Lodge were 
not of necessity engrossed in the selection 
of a Secretary of State, a word from 
him would suffice. All considered, it 
looks as though Senator Harding will 
honor both men, though Governor Low- 
den may be drafted for the diplomatic 
corps instead of the cabinet. 

Herbert Hoover has been mentioned 
for both the Interior and Labor port- 
folios. His background as engineer and 
economist would seem to emphasize his 
availability for the Interior post, with 
its large engineering projects and its 
task of rejuvenating the educational sys- 
tem of the country. However, the in- 
dustrial relations situation is one that 
offers many vexing problems which Mr. 
Hoover’s judicial capacity and his stand- 
ing with all classes eminently qualifies 
him to handle. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, has already consulted the former 
food administrator about the existing 
labor situation, thereby creating a record 
that has important implications in point- 
ing the acceptability of Mr. Hoover as 
labor arbiter to Mr. Gompers’ organiza- 
tion. In either post Mr. Hoover would 
be certain to serve with distinction. His 
many friends, particularly those of Cali- 
fornia and the West, with their many 
developmental interests, hope that Sena- 
tor Harding will draft him for the In- 
terior. 

Former Senator Sutherland, of Utah, 
seems slated for Attorney General, ac- 
cording to the gossip reported by those 
who claim to have probed the mind of 
Senator Harding. Then there is General 
Wood, mentioned for the War depart- 
ment, Will Hays, chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee, who may be 
Postmaster General, and there the rea- 
sonable speculation ceases and the propa- 
ganda on behalf of the “thousand more 
or less men who elected Harding” begins. 

Senator Harding will return here Sun- 
day night. After a brief stay he will 
repair to the “privacy” of Marion, Ohio. 
There he will select his cabinet really 
unhampered to a larger degree than al- 
most any of his predecessors. What he 
will do no one, not even himself, at this 
time knows. That his selections will 
conform in some degree to the foregoing 
is reasonably certain. Nothing more 
than that is claimed by the writer. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





INCREASED AUSTRALIAN ACREAGE 
Wiwnirec, Man., Dec, 4.—An increase 
of 1,120,000 acres in the area planted to 
wheat in Australia is reported in pri- 
vate cables just received here. The total 
acreage is placed at considerably more 
than 10,000,000 acres, and a yield of 137,- 
000,000 bus is expected. It is also an- 
nounced from Melbourne that private 
parties have made a contract with thé 
Egyptian government for the purchase of 
a large quantity of wheat. While the 
quantity sold and the price has not been 
officially announced, it is understood that 
it is about 300,000 tons, of which 260,000 
are to be gristed in Australia, and that 
the basis of price agreed upon is $2.25 
bu, f.o.b. Australian ports. 
L. E. Gray. 








HEADS FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Huston Thompson, of Colorado, has 
become chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission for a term of one year. Mr. 
Thompson, who was vice chairman during 
the past year, succeeds to the chairman- 
ship under the rule of the commission 
which provides for rotation in the office 
of chairman among the several commis- 
sioners. He was first appointed to the 
commission by President Wilson in De- 
cember, 1918, to fill an unexpired term, 
and in December, 1919, was reappointed 
for a full term of seven years. He served 
as assistant attorney general of the Unit- 
ed States, in charge of the court of 
claims branch of the Department of 
Justice. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4, 1920 








Flour prices advanced along with wheat 
this week, and today are about 40@55c 
above the quotations of a week ago. 
This strength applies to all grades. With 
the market displaying a degree of steadi- 
ness today, it is probable that prices may 
remain at their present levels for at 
least a few days. Should the advances 
hold, undoubtedly a revived interest in 
the flour trade would result, and this was 
the one bright feature of ‘the otherwise 
unsatisfactory situation this week, but, 
so far buyers have shown no disposition 
to take hold at the new range of prices. 

Although slightly more interest was 
displayed by buyers in some sections, the 
velume of business done did not exceed 
that of previous weeks, and sales con- 
tinue of small dimensions. Under the 
present unsettled conditions, no good 
round lot sales for future requirements 
are even anticipated, and mills may con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they book 
enough business to keep their plants run- 
ning, if only on part time. Naturally, 
they are pushing sales, and many tempt- 
ingly low prices are being quoted. 

Trade in eastern markets continues ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and very little busi- 
ness was booked to that section. South- 
ern buyers were in the market again for 
small lots of soft wheat flour, but no 
great volume of business was booked. 

Although an occasional sale of clear 
was reported, there was no improvement 
noted in the demand for this grade. Ex- 
port inquiry also was quiet. 

Quotations at the close: spring first 
patent $8.40@9, standard $8@8.50, first 
clear $7@7.40; hard winter patent $8.60 
@8.90, straight $8@8.45, first clear $6.60 
@7; soft winter patent $8.80@11, straight 
$8.20@8.40, first clear $6.60@7. 

There was very little flour booked 
locally, but a better inquiry resulted from 
the firmer markets, and good business is 
anticipated if wheat advances hold. Mill- 
ers’ and buyers’ views have been wide 
apart, and little business was workable. 
An interesting feature of the week was 
the renewed activity of Pacific Coast 
millers, who offered their products free- 
ly at discount prices and secured a ma- 
jor portion of what little business was 
done. Demand, apparently, came mostly 
from buyers who cater to the household 
trade, and short patents were the most 
wanted grades, due, no doubt, to the fact 
that home baking has increased since the 
colder weather set in. 

The millfeed market was dull and 
weak. Soft bran sold at $32, hard at 
$20@32, brown shorts at $30, and gray 
shorts at $35. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRAD WOO  cicescccegecocsve 29,400 58 
EMSt WOOK 2c cccccccccccccs 28,000 55 
Wee GS en dic cc ewvscvevecs 41,600 82 
TWO years AGO ......eeeees 41,200 81 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOK. cciccccvcceccvce 36,200 47 
EME WEEK scccccccccvccese 32,500 42 
MOBP GBD cocccvccccsccoces 45,250 59 
Two years ago .........4.. 55,100 71 


NOTES 

G. Le Personne, Antwerp, Belgium, 

was on ’change this week, being intro- 

duced by Marshall Hall, of the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co. 





August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports flour stocks at St. Louis Dec. 1, 
1920, were 66,900 bbls, compared with 
79,280 Nov. 1, 1920, and 94,400 Dec. 1, 
1919. 

That Missouri farmers decrease pro- 
duction to minimize their losses until the 
price of farm products again advances to 
cover the cost of production, and that 
the next Congress be asked to pass a 
protective tariff on wheat, grain, wool, 
hides and similar farm commodities, was 
urged by the board of directors of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, repre- 
senting 60,000 farmers, which held a 
two-day session in St. Louis this week. 
Arrangements were completed at the 
meeting with local commission firms to 
store Missouri wheat in St. Louis ter- 
minal elevators and advance the owners 
$1.50 bu on No. 2 wheat until such time 
as they desired to sell. 

Although the price of flour has gradu- 
ally declined within the last few months, 
no change has been made in the price of 
bread, with the exception of some chain 
grocery stores. Officials of the American 
Bakery Co. and General Baking Co., rep- 
resenting six of the largest bakeries in 
St. Louis, say this is due to the fact that 
the present flour market is unstabilized, 
and that flour will have to strike a normal 
level before any change in bread prices 
can be made. They added, however, that 
the public will first benefit from low 
flour prices by an increase in the size of 
the standard loaf, which has already been 
done. Strict enforcement of the closed 
shop also prohibits any material decline 
in the price of bread. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 4.—Although 
the wheat market has advanced and mills 
generally quote higher prices on flour, 
the trade does not seem to have any faith 
in the promise of steady values. In- 
quiries, however, tend to create a better 
feeling among dealers and users of flour. 

Flour ‘prices on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat, $9@10.20; hard winter 95 
per cent, $8.75@9.65; short patents, $9.65 


@10; soft winter, $9@9.25; short pat- 
ents, $9.35@9.50; fancy clears, $7.65@ 
8.15. 


Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, old stock, 
No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white $1.07; 
oats, No. 2 white 6lc, No. 3 white 60c; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, 
$2@2.05. 

Corn products, as quoted by dealers, 
per 100-lb sack: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $2.70; grits, coarse $2.75, fine $2.75. 

Cars inspected Dec. 1: wheat, 132; 
corn, 308; oats, 12; rye, 12; barley, 1,—- 
all for export. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 278,270 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,272,000 
bus; corn, 72,000; oats, 54,000; rye, 17,- 
000; barley, 529,000. 


Grorce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututu, Minn., Dec. 6.—There was a 
distinctly better tone in the wheat mar- 
ket last week, but in flour there is not 
much of any change. The advance in 
wheat did not stimulate buying to any 
appreciable extent. Millers are hoping 
that a further advance may serve to con- 
vince the consumer that the turn in the 
decline has been reached. 

A little flour was sold to users who had 
immediate needs that demanded filling, 
and this, with operations to get flour out 
to fill contracts for sailing before the 
departure of the last boat, kept mills op- 
erating quite steadily. The holidays and 
inventory time are at hand, and this will 
in all probability bring further dull con- 
ditions. The asking prices of the mills 


were advanced 50c bbl last week, and a 
further 50c today. 


Durum flour advanced 50c bbl last 


week, and the same amount again today 
on the sharp advance in wheat. This 
does not seem to have made any change 
in the attitude of the buying trade, which 
refuses to be impressed by it. Sales are 
light. The mill had a considerable vol- 
ume of orders to fil] on old bookings, 
and made good progress last week in 
making the final boats. There is still 
some to go out. 

The rye flour buying trade seems de- 
termined to stay out of the market, very 
few dealers outside of local buyers being 
in evidence the past week. Even the low 
prices that prevailed offered no induce- 
ment to buyers. Today the mill advanced 
prices 35c bbl, in addition to the small 
advance made last week. 

Conditions in millfeed have not changed 
much, mills disposing of their output 
without difficulty and having little to put 
on the market. Regular customers are 
being supplied first, offerings being only 
what is left. The mild weather is re- 
stricting the feeding demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Wee WOE kicerees cteiwase 22,290 60 
TORE WEEE cic scsedstisccecs 19,965 53 
WOON GEO ois ecw sees cicesice 34,055 94 
PWS FORTS ABO occcccvesess 40,200 112 


NOTES 

A cargo of 80,000 bus flaxseed arrived 
late last week from Fort William, Can- 
ada, and is being unloaded. 

Canadian wheat in store here is mov- 
ing out rapidly to Minneapolis for use 
by mills there. Stocks are low. 

Logan & Bryan have opened a down- 
town office in Duluth in the Palladio 
Building, with A. R. McCaulay in charge. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., returned to- 
day from a three weeks’ trip in the Kast. 

No. 1 dark northern cash wheat closed 
today at 4@i7c over December, No. 2 
dark northern at 4c over, and No. 2 at Ic 
over. 

It is reported that considerable flax- 
seed is soon to be shipped by rail to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and other points far- 
ther east. 

Stocks of wheat screenings are large, 
and the market for them is very poor. 
Holders are not selling, but are waiting 
for better prices. 

The movement of Canadian wheat 
through Duluth has practically ceased, 
but it is reported that another lot of 
500,000 bus will soon be headed this way. 

There is a good feeding demand for 
No. 3 white oats or better. The compara- 
tively low price in comparison with other 
grains has led to general buying. Barley 
is sick, and there are no buyers. It is 
quoted at 50@67c bu. 

Durum wheat has found ready sale, the 
offerings on the tables being cleaned up 
daily. The price level advanced in con- 
formity with futures, but the premium 
dropped somewhat. Today No. 1 amber 
was quoted at 6c over December, to ar- 
rive; No. 1 durum and No. 1 mixed, 4c 
over December, and No. 2 durum and 


No. 2 mixed, 2c over. 
Elevators loaded 80,000 bus durum 
wheat late Saturday and Sunday which 


do not show as taken from their stocks, 
and with this out they have stocks today 
of about 275,000 bus. Some of this may 
be shipped within the next few days. Of 
spring wheat there are 312,000 bus, and 
of winter 3,000, making the aggregate 
of all wheat 590,000 bus. Rye and barley 
will be nearly cleaned out, leaving only 
flaxseed and oats in any volume to go 
into the winter with. 
F. G. Cartson. 





SHIPPING POSITION FAVORABLE 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Dec. 4—Not- 
withstanding an increase in the number 
of Shipping Board vessels tied up for 
lack of cargo during the past few weeks, 
the position of the American merchant 
marine is reported to be more favorable 
than that of foreign ocean carriers. The 
Shipping Board is reported to have about 
25 ocean going steel vessels and 75 lake 
type ships tied up. In addition, there 
are about 25 other large steamers unavail- 
able because of the need for minor re- 
pairs. Joun J. Marrinan. 
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THE JUTE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1202.) 


mill being started there in 1854. By 1872 
it had been joined by three others, and 
no fewer than sixteen were erected and 
equipped with modern machinery fro 
Great Britain in the ensuing ten years, 
In 1918, according to United States com. 
merce reports, seventy-six mills were op. 
erated, the number of persons employed 
being 266,038. The war period broug)it » 
serious limitation in the supply of j,ill 
machinery, with the result that attention 
is now being turned to the manufacitre 
of jute milling equipment in India. 

Although for many years the Indian 
and Scotch mills controlled the interya- 
tional supply of manufactured jute, at 
the beginning of the European war the 
jute industry was growing rapidly in 
western Europe. In 1914, Germany, us- 
tria and Italy not only were supplying 
domestic needs, but were beginning to 
send jute manufactures into forcign 
countries in considerable quantities. At 
that time Germany ranked next to the 
United Kingdom as a consumer of raw 
jute. There were thirty-eight mills, cen- 
tralized in Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick «nd 
Hamburg, producing about 327,427,000 
pounds of yarn annually. In addition 
to ordinary packing material, the Cer- 
man looms produced blankets and ya- 
rious kinds of cheap carpets. Exports 
of manufactured jute were small, how- 
ever, and the British blockade shut off 
not only this business but the importation 
of raw material. 

The French jute industry is centcred 
in the northern districts. Prior to the 
war there was a larger French export 
business in this commodity than that of 
either Germany or Austria, but about 
seventy-five per cent of the production 
was retained for home use. The French 
looms have developed a fabric capable 
of being used for clothing, and both the 
French and Belgian mills make a high 
grade yarn that goes to Dundee_ for 
weaving. Burlap and gunny cloth are 
manufactured, as well as specialized ia- 
terial for carpets, upholstery and awn- 
ings. 

There was a flourishing jute industry 
in Austria in 1914, mainly supplying 
home consumption. Most of the mills 
were located in territory now embraced 
in Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Calcutta looms are engaged prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of the com- 
moner classes of jute fabrics. Dundee, 
on the other hand, turns out not only 
these varieties, but many others, among 
them hessian, bagging, tarpaulin, sack- 
ing, Brussels carpets, Wilton carpets, 
rugs and matting. 

It is with hessian, or burlap, as it is 
known in the United States, that the 
American miller is principally concerned. 
This product is made of the finer graces 
of jute fiber, the name having arisen, it 
is believed, from that of a fine cloth sent 
out from Dundee to Hesse, Germany, in 
the early days of the jute industry. 
Hessian is always made of single yarn, 
and is plain woven. “Gunny” is a term 
used in reference to all cloth and bags 
made of jute, but in its narrower scuse 
it is applied only to the coarser and 
heavier grades. It may be woven piain 
with a twill or double warp. Twi!ed 
gunny is known as sacking, and dow)le 

warp gunny is called bagging. In addli- 
tion to its use for wrapping bulky com- 
modities for shipping, extra wide burlap 
forms the foundation cloth for linolewms 
and other floor cloths. Bleached «nd 
dyed burlap is being increasingly used 
for wall coverings and upholstering ma- 
terial. 

For many years the exportation 
manufactured jute from India has bven 
increasing rapidly. During 1918 
1919 jute was the largest item of expo 
and in the year ending March 31, 1920 ‘t 
was surpassed only by raw cotton. There 
was,a great gain in exports of bags over 
raw jute and jute cloth during the war. 
In 1917 the bags sent into foreign trade 
reached the unprecedented number of 
eight hundred and five million. There 
has been a reversal of this situativ! 
however, the export of bags in the yeat 
ending "March, 1920, having been half 
that of 1917, while the amount of jute 
cloth sent into foreign trade was tlie 
largest on record. ~ 

India’s exports of manufactured jute 
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for the ten years ending March 31, 1920, 
were as follows (000’s omitted) : 
Gunny 
Yarn, cloth Number Total 
lbs sq yds value 
14 (5-yr 


968 1 g £13,499 
1,057,324 7 
7 1,192,257 
51 


9 33,344 
ntry, the 
ed States occupies an important po- 
in the jute trade of the world. 
ute fabric is woven here, except the 
bagging for cotton made of coarse 
ends. The yearly requirement in 
itter respect is seventy-seven million 
most of which is supplied from 
manufacture. For the shipping of 
flour and various raw materials, 
| hundred million jute bags are 
d annually, and these are made 
pally of imported burlap by do- 
factories. It was estimated by 
United States census of war com- 
es that in 1918 the factories of 
country used 642,101,400 yards of 
p, and turned out 344,134,016 bags, 
ch 4,358,000 were employed in ship- 
ugar. West of the Rocky Moun- 
there is a considerable demand for 
tta grain bags, which can be brought 
India more cheaply than they can 
ipplied by American mills using im- 
ted burlap. 
lute imports into the United States 
fiscal year ending June, 1920, were 
d at $94,607,000, burlap accounting 
more than $88,000,000 and bags for 
tly more than $5,000,000. Imports 
ging for cotton were valued at 
30. Comparative statistics indicate 
he United States is making a larger 
tion of the bags needed for home 
iption. Before the war, consump- 
f burlap in this country averaged 
seventy to eighty million yards 
hly, while recent estimates place re- 
it ninety-five million yards month- 
(he amount of burlap brought in 
the year was the largest in his- 
cing thirty per cent more than the 
average importation in prewar 
Che number of bags imported in 
cal year 1920 was about twenty- 
per cent under the annual prewar 
and the trade shows little ten- 
toward restoration, the 1920 im- 
tion being about twenty per cent 
that of 1919. 
country’s annual requirement of 
gunny cloth is sixty per cent of 
tal export of that commodity. Ar- 
. ordinarily is second in the mar- 
ugh it yielded to the United King- 
during the war. The following 
shows the exports of jute cloth 
India for the representative years 
March 31, 1910 to 1914, 1919 and 
in thousands of yards: 


**1910- 


States y i 5 818 
Kingdom.,. ; 100, 


Posses 


lands 
OB ac 876 4; 
Islands. 3,850 
totals.... 969,§ 1,103,211 
stated separately. tIncludes New 
tIncluded in Australia. {Includes 
ital and Cape Colony. **Five-year 


ice 1915, the bag trade of India has 
carried on chie with the United 
gdom, which buys principally burlap 
Many of these, in normal times, 

© re-exported. Aside from the United 
ngdom, the British possessions are the 
ereatest consumers of Indian jute bags. 
Egypt was the second largest buyer in 
1918 and 1919, but in 1920 received less 
than one eighth as many as in the pre- 
vious year, Australia normally is the 
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Scene at One of the Jute Mills on the Hooghly River 





Cutting and Binding the Jute Stalks, Preparatory to Retting 
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Living Quarters of Native Mill Operatives at the Angus Co., Ltd., Plant in Bhadreswar 


best market for Indian bags, though its 
requirements were surpassed in the trade 
year ending March 31, 1920. Australia’s 
preference is for sacking or twill bags, 
while Egypt and the United States take 
the burlap. Chile, French Indo-China, 
Java, Japan and China buy principally 
sacking gunny bags. The following table 
shows India’s exports of gunny bags for 
the fiscal years ending March 31, 1910 
to 1914, 1919 and 1920, in thousands of 
bags: 





+1910- 

Countries— 1914 1919 1920 
United States ....... 48,968 46,448 43,034 
United Kingdom .... 30,510 135,058 68,313 

British Possessions— 

Australia ........... 54,244 70,876 29,522 
British Guiana ..... 633 699 °%.... 
Camadae .cceccccccces 3,509 er. Ste 
COVIOM ciccsccccccce 953 1,645 Sees 
TASFRE cc cccccssccece 11,875 82,298 9,579 
Hongkong .......... 2,460 6.668 *°%.... 
Mauritius and De- 

pendencies .......-. 2,908 2,788 *%.... 
New Zealand ....... 8,530 8,506 4,549 
South Africa ........ 11,886 33,210 SL cce 
Straits Settlements .. 9,998 7,036 ®.% 
West India Islands.. 1,273 2,379 °* 
Other Br. Possessions 2,398 4,066 * 

Europe— 

Belgium Grae ccooes bee 
France .....++:+ ° 779 6,290 5,192 
Germany CS } >) eee Po ee 
ORIG “wsdcccvece 67 7,496 * 
Norway 227 1,747 ° 
Roumania ........+.. 1,606 = neoos ° 

Africa— 

Portuguese B. Africa. 4,833 2,368 * 
Madagascar ........ 700 1,535 * 

Asia— 

GHEE co dteteecdicccss 14,937 4,610 15,773 
Indo-China ......... 11,909 23,237 12,376 
GRBOR occ ccccccscece 3,527 16,686 21,322 
. SREREL ESET ERIE E 13,011 22,427 17,392 
eee 8,783 | ee ey 
eee 6,569 202° 

South America and 

West Indies— 
Argentina ........-- 1,905 7,990 4,66 
CREBD ~cccccesccvcccc’ 37,507 43,704 15,382 
CUM ci cdevcciccicce’s 10,238 17,080 Puites 

Pacific Islands— 

Hawaiian Islands .. 9,453 6,576 *.... 





Grand totals ...... 339,122 583,096 342,729 

*Not stated separately. tFive-year av- 
erage. tIncludes European Turkey. 

Manufacture of jute goods in Dundee 
and the transshipment trade through 
British ports have made the United 
Kingdom second in importance to India 
as_a market for jute. There is a sub- 
stantial import trade, as well as a large 
exportation. Jute yarn, originating large- 
ly in Belgium and France, is brought in 
for use in the Scotch mills. Most of the 
manufactured jute entering the United 
Kingdom, however, is gunny cloth and 
bags from India, intended for transship- 
ment. Normally, large quantities of In- 
dian bags and burlap are distributed 
through British ports to the United 
States, Cuba, Argentina and Chile, large- 
ly, no doubt, for convenience, though in 
some cases it may be due to a desire to 
obtain for Indian products the relatively 
higher prices paid for Dundee goods. 
The prewar five year average value of 


the United Kingdom’s jute imports was 
£2,481,000, exports £4,252,000, and re- 
exports £1,505,000. In 1919 the imports 
were valued at £6,257,000, exports £9,- 
304,000, and re-exports £2,480,000. 

For a number of years Dundee jute 
manufacturers have been expanding their 
trade in the finer yarns and in high 
grade cloth used in making linoleums and 
sugar bags. This development is the re- 
sult of growing competition by Indian 
mills and the desing of European .mar- 
kets by tariff barriers to all but the 
highly specialized jute articles. When 
the war began, practically the only jute 
manufactures sent to the countries of 
western Europe were of this class. 

Brazil has always been the largest buy- 
er of British jute yarn, for in that coun- 
try, on account of protective tariffs, the 
home mills are required to supply all 
sacks needed by the coffee, cocoa and 
other trades. Brazilian purchases of jute 
yarn, in late years, have also been de- 


creasing, owing to the growth of the do- 
mestic jute spinning industry. 

The United Kingdom’s jute bag ex- 
ports in- 1919 were only about seven per 
cent of the amount sent out by India. 
Dundee sacks can compete with Indian 
gunnies only where the British product 
is favored by freight. facilities. British 
trade reports for the years since 1900 
show that the exports of jute cloth have 
been cre g 

The United States is the largest buyer 
of Dundee’s jute cloth, with Canada and 
Argentina next in order. Argentina is 
normally Dundee’s best customer for 
jute bags, although most of the bags 
used in that country are now bought in 
the Indian market, Before the war Ger- 
many and the United States were large 
users of British made bags, but at pres- 
ent neither is an important factor. The 
annual average export from the United 
Kingdom in prewar years was 50,325,000 
bags. In 1919 the figure was 47,204,000, 
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and in the first seven months of 1920 jt 
was 24,907,000. Since the war, Belgium 
Denmark and Holland have been amono 
the principal buyers. : 

Canada’s purchases of burlap, seq 
chiefly in handling wheat and flour, were 
85,960,000 yards in 1918, but there was q 
decline of about 20,000,000 yards in 1919. 
Before the war the burlap required by 
Canada was mostly rough, unfini-hed 
cloth; since 1914, however, the gre.iter 
part of it has consisted of calend-req 
material. Canada buys jute yarn almost 
exclusively from the United States, and 
most of her imported sacks come from 
the United States and the United K ing. 
dom. Purchases from India have de- 
creased to a relatively insignificant p_ int, 

About thirty million jute bags are 
used by Chile annually in the shipment 
of nitrates; minerals, grains and cenient 
require an additional amount. Practical- 
ly all other South American coun! ries 
are large buyers of jute material, Brazil 
being an exception on account of her 
customs restrictions, which limit imp rts 
to raw jute and jute yarn. 

Cuba requires about thirty million very 
fine heavy jute sacks per year for su:ar. 
The United Kingdom was the ciief 
source of supply in the period from 109 
to 1913, with India a close second, }ut 
the imports from India were far in the 
lead in 1918, with those from the United 
States and the United Kingdom second 
and third, respectively. 

Guatemala’s requirements of jute bags 
for coffee and sugar exports were s\p- 
plied before the war from Germany, most 
of the plantations being German owiied, 
but since 1914 United States firms have 
successfully entered the field. V«ne- 
zuela imports material from the Unite 
Kingdom for about one million jute bgs 
used annually in shipping coffee, cocoa 
and other products. British Guiana uses 
about the same number, bought direct 
from India or the United Kingdom. 

Japan’s greatly increased exports of 
rice, peas and beans have added largely 
to her requirements of jute products 
since 1914, There are also extensive J p- 
anese textile and rug industries that use 
jute material. In 1918 there were iwo 
jute mills in Japan, and within the past 
two years several others have been in 
the process of organization. Manchuria’s 
requirements in the soya bean trade «re 
estimated at fifteen million bags per year, 
and Japan and Taiwan together require 
about eight million. China’s consump- 
tion in 1920 amounted to about fiftcen 
million bags. 

A recent United States consular report 
states that there is a large and growing 





Breaking Up Clods of Earth Preparatory to the Planting of Jute 
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Drying Jute Fiber After It Has Been Stripped. from the Stalk 


de i for jute bags in the Mazatlan 
dis of Mexico, different classes of 
wh ire used chiefly for handling and 
m ting chick-peas, sugar, corn, beans, 
co ind ores. Mazatlan is the largest 
su producing section of Mexico, mak- 
ing ty per cent of the entire sugar 
out »f the republic. All but a frac- 
tion of the jyte bags required by Mexico 
col rom the United States. 

inal official estimates of the current 
jut yp in India are less favorable than 
the trade had anticipated. Including 
Ne} the principal jute growing prov- 
ince tside Bengal, the total estimate 
is 5,062,000 bales. The figures do not in- 
clude the small supply of Bimlitatam 
jute from Madras, which may be put at 
on ndred and fifty thousand bales. 
Tak the aggregate at 6,100,000 bales, 
the a deficiency of no less than thirty 
per t in comparison with last year’s 
fig The area under crop was eleven 
per cont lower. This situation is attribu- 
ted the weather. Although this af- 
fected the crop little when it was stand- 
ing, [he work of retting after cutting 
was iously interfered with in many 
dist by shortage of water. 

“On the official figures,” says the Lon- 
don ‘limes Trade Supplement, “the crop 
is smaller than at any time since 1903 and 
is foriy per cent below the maximum of 
ten and a half million bales reached in 
1914. On receipt of the news in Great 
Britain, prices advanced about four 
pounds sterling, but, although the out- 
look depressing, the situation is not 
without some reassuring features. We 
understand that trade estimates are sub- 
stantially more favorable than those of- 
ficially prepared. In recent years the 
government forecasts and those inde- 
pendently taken have been in close agree- 
ment; but on this occasion the divergence 
is marked. 

“The expectation that the mills on the 
Hoo ly will absorb the entire crop re- 
quires more justification than it has so 
far received. The mills are doing a 
profitable trade, but recent good seasons 
and the slump in the foreign demand for 
their manufactures since the armistice 
have given them the opportunity to ac- 
quire substantial stocks. Nor is the re- 
duction in working hours in the Hooghly 
mil be overlooked in estimating their 
reqiirements, though, on the other hand, 
sonic of the large new mills under erec- 
tion should be beginning work well be- 
fore next year’s crop is available. 

‘ e jute consumption outside India 
in ‘he past twelve months has scarcely 
reacied two million bales, nor are the 
Prospects of a large demand in the near 


future very marked. In Dundee, produc- 
tion is profitable so far as it goes, but 
the business done is small, and the im- 
mediate need is to secure fresh orders. 
A distinct branch of the trade is carried 
on in the district of Lochie, where the 
mills are not now working on Mondays. 
The steady unloading of government 
stocks since the armistice has been of 
great service to the Dundee manufactur- 
ers; and though these government stocks 
are now cleared, apart from small quan- 
tities of inferior sorts, the spinners have 
no immediate cause for. concern as to 
supplies. 

“In other countries there is no early 
prospect of demand exceeding supply. 
In. Italy there are large unsold stocks 
which were acquired after the armistice 
on a speculative basis. In the United 
States, too, imports have been greatly in 
excess of consumption. The French ab- 
sorption before the war was about six 
hundred and fifty thousand bales annual- 
ly, but has now fallen to three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred thousand 
bales. Germany is reappearing in the 
market as a competitor for Indian jute, 
but is greatly hampered by the exchange 
difficulty. 


= Unloading Bales of Jute from Railway Cars in India 


“In all countries of the West to which 
India sends raw jute, consumption is 
greatly retarded by the general reduc- 
tion of working hours. . This is one of the 
main reasons why the present season’s 
drop to exiguous proportion of the ex- 
portable surplus of Indian jute finds 
the factories of Europe and America 
less anxious than they would be if ab- 
sorption had been maintained at prewar 
levels. In jute manufacture, output is 
more exclusively dependent upon me- 
chanical factors than in many other 
branches of production, and therefore 
has a more direct ratio to the number of 
working hours.” 


LEASING TRADEMARKS 


Legal Limitations on Right to Transfer Use 
of Mark—Inseparable Character of 
Goods and Their Brands 


A manufacturer asks “whether or not 
it is legal for a concern to lease or rent 
its trade names and patents? To illus- 
trate, if Company X has a trade name 
used in marketing its product, could the 
company lease the same to Company Y 
to use the name, and the X Company 
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thereby in no way jeopardize its interests 
or rights to the trade name?” 

Patent rights freely may be leased, 
but there is a strict limitation upon the 
right to transfer trademarks. There can 
be no such thing as the sale or lease of 
a bare trademark—that is, disconnecting 
from the business of making the product 
with which the mark has become identi- 
fied. But, of course, the owner of a 
trademark can abandon it and another 
can become the owner by being the first 
to pick it up again. 

So, a manufacturer’s trademark is 
properly,-:if not necessarily, transferred 
when he leases his factory to another, and 
on termination of the lease and resump- 
tion of possession of the business, he is 
entitled to be restored to all rights to the 
use of the mark or name. 

The law of this subject has not only 
been frequently discussed in trademark 
cases generally, but was specifically ap- 
plied to the milling trade in the case of 
Atlantic Milling Co. vs, Robinson, 20 
Fed. 217. In that case, plaintiff was 
shown to be a successor to the ownership 
of the Atlantic mills in St. Louis. The 
property’ had been transferred several 
times since a former owner had adopted 
the trademark, “Champion,” as a flour 
brand. And because there was no proof 
of specific transfer of the trademark 
along with the mill property, defendants 
insisted that plaintiff had no right to 
question defendants’ use of the mark. 
Overruling this contention, the United 
States circuit court for the southern 
district of New York said: 

“The right to the exclusive use of a 
word or symbol as a trademark is in- 
separable from the right to make and 
sell the commodity which it has been ap- 
propriated to designate as the production 
or article of the proprietor. It may be 
abandoned if the business of the pro- 
prietor is abandoned. It may become 
identified with the place or establishment 
where the article is manufactured or sold, 
to which it has been applied, so as to 
designate and characterize the article as 
the production of that place or establish- 
ment rather than of the proprietor. 

“A trademark of this description is: of 
no value to the original proprietor, be- 
cause he could not use it without decep- 
tion, and therefore would not be pro- 
tected in its exclusive enjoyment. Such 
a trademark would seem to be an incident 
to the business of the place or establish- 
ment to which it owes its origin, and 
without which it can have no independent 
existence. It should be deemed to pass 
with a transfer of the business, because 
such an implication is consistent with the 
character of the transaction and the pre- 
sumable intention of the parties.” 

The federal trademark act specifically 
provides “that every registered trade- 
mark . . . shall be assignable in connec- 
tion with the good-will of the business in 
which the mark is used.” The same sec- 
tion prescribes requirements to be ob- 
served in executing and recording such 
an assignment. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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The inquiry for flour remains quite 
brisk, though bakers complain of a fall- 
ing off in sales of bread. On the other 
hand, the trade in pastry and cakes has 
decidedly increased. Millers are still 
quite busy, which would indicate that the 
falling off in bread consumption can 
hardly be as serious as some bakers 
claim, Many bakeshops have lowered the 
price of bread 1d, reducing the 4-lb loaf 
to Is 3d. This reduction is not general, 
though in the north of London several 
bakers are selling at that price. The de- 
mand for potatoes has greatly increased, 
while oatmeal is being used to an extent 
which will surely raise the retail price 
before long unless the demand drops 
away. 

The recent experiment in direct impor- 
tation of flour has caused much discus- 
sion on the exchange, but it is difficult 
to pass a definite judgment on the result. 
There is no doubt the movement was pro- 
moted by the authorities with the idea 
of providing bakers with a class of flour 
which is much needed. Many of the 
bakers in this city are competing sharply 
in quality with one another, and Canadian 
or American spring wheat flour is want- 
ed to give London G.R. the backbone it 
requires. 

The flour milled in this city has im- 
proved very much since the new Ameri- 
can winters came in and since the extrac- 
tion was reduced to 77 per cent, but it is 
still hardly the flour with which to make 
a loaf for which Is 3d or Is 4d has to be 
paid. The Wheat Commission has _ not 
bought anything above spring wheat 
clears for nearly a year, and has no 
American spring wheat straights or 
Manitoba straights available for distri- 
bution. It is not to be supposed that, as 
things are, the commission has any in- 
tention of buying flour of this quality, 
but the authorities evidently hold that, 
if bakers here are willing to pay for 
good class American or Canadian tiour, 
they are quite welcome to do so. That 
is the one explanation, first of the insti- 
tution of the graduated scale of flour 
prices, and secondly of the controller's 
partial release of imported flour from 
control. 

At first only a few firms availed them- 
selves of the permission to import direct- 
ly and sell on their own account, but soon 
a great many more took a hand at the 
game. Still the total commitments in 
this line do not seem to be very large. 
The pioneers undoubtedly paid heavy 
prices for Canadian exports, as much 
as 95@96s, c.i.f., for November shipment. 


Such purchases may show a heavy loss. . 


Since then prices have dropped consid- 
erably, though even now there are sev- 
eral importers who maintain that they 
are likely to lose 6s per sack. 

On the other hand, some of the later 
deals in Manitoba exports were as low as 
85@8i7s, c.i.f., prices which will assuredly 
show a very decent profit. One importer 
who spent a nice little sum in cabling 
got a quotation from his Canadian mill 
at 93s, cif., but at last had an of- 
fer as low as 84s, c.i.f., yet both offers 
were for the same brand. Even at this 


price, however, he concluded not to buy, 
as the market seemed to him altogether 
unstable. 

While those who got into this business 


chases will show a bad loss in the end. 
The cheaper flour will go off very readi- 
ly, but it is quite possible that when that 
has been cleared the holders of the dear- 
er flour will be able to get out without 
much loss, or even with a little profit, 
unless wheat prices break. Already sev- 
eral of the purchases have been sold to 
bakers through jobbers. There has so 
far been no allocation of flour this week. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is steady at the 
level to which prices recently dropped. 
Midlothian on spot is still worth 102s 6d 
per sack of 280 lbs, with a special brand 
selling at 107s 6d. Aberdeen coarse cut 
is held at 91s 3d, while medium and fine 
are realizing 88s 3d. American pinhead 
is worth 87s 6d, while the same price -is 
asked for the fine, which does not seem 
to be very plentiful. London made oat- 
meal is on offer at about 85s for all cuts. 

Midlothian rolled oats will command 
110s per sack of 280 lbs for ordinary 
quality, while a fancy brand makes 112s 
6d. Aberdeen and Irish are selling at 
95s and 97s 6d, respectively. Old crop 
American is about 5s down on the weak 
at 80s, but new crop is worth 85s. There 
is some Aberdeen new crop to arrive 
offered at 85s. 


MILLFEED 


With regard to millfeed I have to cor- 
rect an unfortunate error which crept 
into last week’s correspondence. There 
has been no advance on the official price, 
but millers have now to lump into their 
invoices the bags which are sold with 
millfeed, so that middlings with 15s extra 
for bags come to £16 5s per ton, in- 
stead of £15 10s, while bran must now 
be invoiced at £15 10s, the charge for 
bags in this case being 20s. 


LONDON’S NEW BRIDGE 


Twelve bridges span the Thames at 
London. The oldest is London Bridge, 
which for several centuries was the only 
bridge over the Thames. In olden days 
houses stood on the bridge, with a road- 
way running beneath them, and in the 
center arch was a Gothic chapel. It has 
been rebuilt several times since those 
days, the last time about 16 years ago, 
and is now a wide, stone bridge over 
which there is a ceaseless flow of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic throughout the day 
and far into the night. It is doubtful 
whether the traffic across the bridge ever 
stops. 

Below London Bridge is the Tower 
Bridge, which is the most handsome of 
the 12 bridges and one of the sights of 
London. Its architecture corresponds 
with that of the Tower of London, 
against which it stands, It is a compara- 
tively new bridge, for its building was 
only started in 1886, and it was not 
opened until 1894. The suspension part 
of the bridge has to be raised to allow 
the immense ships that navigate this part 
of the Thames to pass through, and this 
is done many times a day by means of 
hydraulic power. The opening and shut- 
ting of the bridge has a most curious 
fascination which never palls, however 
often one sees the process, coupled with 
the majestic gliding through of the 
ships. 

The bridge next to London Bridge on 
the west side, going up stream, is South- 
wark Bridge. A bridge was erected over 
the Thames at this spot in the early part 
of the last century, and was for many 
years after its erection a toll bridge. The 
old bridge has been replaced by an en- 
tirely new one, with five arches of cast 
iron and stone piers, and its completion 
is expected within the next few weeks. 


the war, it was allowed to proceed until 
it had reached a stage where it could have 
been used as a temporary bridge had any 
of the other bridges across the river been 
damaged in an air raid. This never 
happened. 

The expense of building the bridge, 
which in 1912 was estimated at £261,000, 
does not have to be met by the rate- 
payers, wonderful to say. The City of 
London is in a peculiarly advantageous 
position in regard to all its great bridge 
building schemes. It has not to ask the 
ratepayer to pay a single farthing of 
the cost either of construction or main- 
tenance, for the revenues of what is 
known as the Bridge House ‘Trust, 
formed many centuries ago by private 
benefactions, pay for everything. It is 
hoped that this fund will furnish still 
another bridge, to be known as St. 
Paul’s Bridge, which is needed to link 
up certain other districts of London, 


THE MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 


The first assembly of the League of 
Nations has opened its deliberations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, this week. Delega- 
tions from 53 states, including several of 
the British selfgoverning dominions, have 
been called to take part in it, and these 
include a large number of the world’s 
most distinguished men. Two great 
countries, however, are not represented 
at the assembly, viz., America and Ger- 
many. Germany has withheld her appli- 
cation to membership of the League, 
wisely judging that the time is not yet 
ripe. Whether America will continue to 
stand out is still the great query. 

A long list of agenda has been pre- 
pared for the assembly, such as its com- 
mon interests in the departments of 
finance, the establishment of a high court 
of international justice, health, com- 
munications, protection of women and 
children, etc. 

Much skepticism has prevailed and still 
prevails as to whether the League will 
ever be able to fulfill its purpose of 
bringing peace to the world. At pres- 
ent the prospects are not hopeful, but it 
is said that the report that will be pre- 
sented by the League of the work that 
has been already done will perhaps as- 
tonish those of little faith, who are, after 
so short a period of the League’s exist- 
ence, demanding of it a new heaven and 
a new earth. 


THE GREEK ELECTION SURPRISE 


Never has there been a clearer illustra- 
tion of the fickleness: of a populace than 
has been shown by the overthrow of M. 
Venizelos and his government in the 
general elections in Greece during the 
past week. The untimely death of King 
Alexander on Oct. 25, and the conse- 
quent uncertainty as to who should suc- 
ceed him on the throne, are no doubt re- 
sponsible to a large extent to the change 
of face of the people. It has given the 
supporters of the deposed King Con- 
stantine their opportunity to strike a 
blow in his favor at the existing order 
of things that may have far-reaching and 
perhaps disastrous effects on the na- 
tion, which owes its present prosperity 
and position in world politics entirely 
to the genius of M. Venizelos. Their ac- 
tion has amazed the world. 

One thing is certain, and that is the 
allies will never countenance a return of 
the ex-king to the throne, for, as some of 
the leading Paris journals have observed, 
they did not sanction the creation of a 
Greater Greece for a German agent, and 
should the Greeks place him again on the 
throne all support—political, financial 
and economic—will be refused. 
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at the lower prices will undoubtedly do Its construction was begun in 1912 and, Meanwhile, M. Venizelos has left 
information _well, it does not follow that the dear pur- although the work was stopped during Greece. It is not possible as yet to | noy 


the true facts of his downfall. A yelj. 
directed and unscrupulous propagindy 
is partly accountable for it. The fre- 
quent and long absences of M. Veni clos 
from the country in the past two y-cars 
gave his enemies a freer hand in this 
direction, for his lieutenants could not 
wield any of his own authority, and made 
mistakes into which he himself would not 
have fallen. 

Mr. Venizelos has proved himself a 
statesman and a patriot. He came to 
the rescue of his country in 1910, when 
he reorganized it and its army. To him 
is due the arrangement of the Balkan 
League, and he directed the policy of 
Greece until after the accession of king 
Constantine, whose personal policy was 
so different to that of his prime minis- 
ter that the latter resigned in March, 
1915, as he considered that Greece should 
enter the war on the side of the entente 
A general election showed that the na- 
tion approved his policy, and he again 
became prime minister in August, 1:15, 
but only remained in office for a fey 
weeks, as he and the King could not 
work together. 

When King Constantine was deposed 
in August, 1916, by the allies, M. Veni- 


zelos became prime minister to King \l- 


exander and secured for Greece the | 
increase of territory and power which the 
treaty of peace bestowed upon her. By 


his great character and high abilities he 
won the admiration, respect and con- 
fidence of all the principal statesmen 
who met in Paris to resettle the ma) of 
Europe, and the sympathy of al! is 
with him in the ingratitude that has een 
shown him by his people. 


* * 


Halfdan Hafstad, of the firm of Ien- 
rik Hafstad, Bergen, Norway, was in 
London this week en route to France 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. |! 

Flour importers in Glasgow, in com- 
mon with their confreres in other purts 
of the country, are now considering the 
terms of the latest decision of the Whicat 
Commission to facilitate the resumption 
of private trading in imported flour. It 
cannot be said that the new steps toward 
decontrol impress all the trade favorably. 
The fact that the commission reserves to 
itself the continuance of control over the 
flour mills here and the right to import 
flour in addition to what it privately im- 
ported, and to vary at any time without 
notice the fixed prices for the sale of 
both home and imported flours, causes 
traders to accept the proposal with con- 
siderable hesitation. 

One leading Glasgow importer has ex- 
pressed a fairly general attitude in these 
terms: “The Wheat Commission is prac- 
tically asking us to put all our cards on 
the table, by notifying it of all offers 
received by us and all consignments 
landed, but its cards are an unknown 
quantity to us. It may buy, too, and it 
may fix prices as it pleases. In tliese 
circumstances I do not see that many 
traders will be encouraged to go ahead 
with any extensive trading on their own 
account. The risks, under the conditions 
imposed, are too great. 


THE PRESS AND THE PRICE OF BREA) 


There is much interest in Scotland over 
what appears to be a press campaign in 
London to impress the public with the 
justice of a demand for a reduction in 
the price of bread. It is recognized, of 
course, that it is absurd in the meantime 
to charge the government with deliberate- 
ly holding up the price of bread, because 
the price of wheat in America "todas is 
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ted to be 20s per qr below what it 


ak the end of September. Certain 


was 
e London papers appear to suggest 
igh -ause hank has declined in that 
seriod by about 25 per cent (the estimate 
is the irs), the price of bread also should 
fall by that amount. 
This, of course, misrepresents the po- 
<ition. The two things are not in exact 
relation. The Scottish estimate is that 


the cost of wheat is equivalent to 
‘bout 16s off the sack of flour, and as it 
takes about 8s less per sack of flour to 
warrant a reduction of Id on the 4-lb 
loaf, it follows that, even if there were 
| of 20s in wheat, the equivalent 
in bread would not exceed 2d. To 
talk. therefore, of the 1s 4d price of the 
1-lh) loaf in London falling to 1s on 
present costs is wide of the mark. 

" Apart from the unsoundness of the 
lation, the whole case ignores the 
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fact that cheap wheat in America today 
cannot be baked tomorrow into bread 
here. Quotations received today by 
Seottish merchants on Canadian flour for 
forw rd shipment would, worked out in 
terms of bread prices, warrant a reduc- 
tion te othe consumer of 2d per 4-lb loaf. 
But these quotations relate to forward 
buying. They relate to flour for Janu- 
ary shipment which, under the best cir- 
cumstances, would not be available here 
till february. 

While this is so, the trade in Glasgow 


belie that the flour that will be dis- 
tributed a month hence has probably cost 
the wernment about 8s per sack less 
than the official price to the trade today. 
[here is therefore apparent reason for 
expecting relief in the cost of our bread 

er 4-lb loaf a month hence if the 
vovernment is really serious in its at- 
tempts to give the consumer the advan- 
tave of the market movements. 


by 


CILINESE FLOUR IN SCOTLAND 


rhe Chinese flour worries have not yet 
passed away, but there is assurance in a 
letter received by a Scottish trader from 
the itracts department of the Wheat 
Commission that no more of this poor 
stuff will be sent to Scotland. This ap- 
parently does not mean that we have 
ely seen the last of it, because it 
is rumored that a 25 per cent allocation 
of such flour is being made in Dundee 
this week. Dundee, by the way, has had 
in unfortunate experience in connection 
with Chinese flour, and more may yet be 
heard of the incident. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 15 
e flour trade has undergone a very 
change, due to the violent fluctua- 
in wheat in the United States and 
It came as a shock to the trade 
that sporting bids of 4@5s under 
the prices of the previous week for small 
lots flour had been accepted, and it 
has upset the calculations, not only of 
importers but of the Wheat Commission. 
Traders have been dumbfounded, and 
has put an end to all idea of buying any 
free flour forward until the situation 
clearer. 

Some offers of 88s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
ind a similar price for Dublin, were ac- 
cepted in the early part of the week, but 
following these transactions a pessimistic 
et in, and large bakers and mer- 
chants refused to make any further of- 
fers any price. As it happens, deal- 

heen somewhat compensated for 
lecline in forward flour by the in- 
| demand on spot in all classes. 
In the south and west the demand has 
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been good for some time, and millers 
found the trade during the past week 
quite buoyant. In Belfast and the north, 
while millers and merchants alike could 
have handled more business, yet it was 
gratifying to find a distinct improvement, 
compared with the previous week. Allo- 
cations of imported flour made last week 
were double the usual size and mostly of 
spring wheat, but no distributions are 
expected this week. 

rhis week’s prices, on spot, are 90s 
per 280 lbs for standard spring wheat 
straights, 85s 9d for Australian straights, 
Sts 9d for American and Canadian soft 
Winter wheat straights, and 78s 9d for 
Chinese and all similar soft flours. Home 
“19 flour is about 86s. For shipment 
It Is 


Cis believed that 85s would be accepted 
for good Canadian springs and Ameri- 
can winters, but it is difficult to get any 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


one to make offers, due to the fear of 
even lower prices. 


OATMEAL 
With the advent of colder weather oat- 
meal has improved in demand, and Irish 
has fully maintained its price of 100s 
per 280 lbs for best rolled qualities. 
Millers find difficulty in getting the 
proper grade of oats except at advancing 
prices, although there are many inferior 
lots which can be bought cheap. Ameri- 
can spot lots, old crop, have been about 
cleared out at 80s, but none too soon, as 
new crop American and Canadian rolled 
oats are due to arrive and can be had at 
about 86s, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin. 


FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £15 10s 
per ton for bran and £16 10s for pol- 
lard, bags included, ex-mill. Demand, 
however, has fallen flat except for the 
finer sorts, the chief reason being the 
tremendous lot of damaged oats which 
are being sent to the mills by farmers to 
be smashed into feed for their cattle. 
Foreign brans of the better sort are 
fetching up to £20 per ton. Inferior 
qualities are unsalable. 

Trade in feedingstuffs appears to have 
gone from bad to worse. Indian meal is 
almost unsalable at £18 per ton, bags 
included. Linseed cakes are very dull, 
and prices are a shade lower. The finest 
imported can be had at £23 per ton, spot, 
passage or shipment. Cotton cakes main- 
tain their price of £25 per ton, ex-mill, 
due to the fact that stocks are light and 
quantities of decorticated meal on spot 
very small, 





DOLLARS AND DISEASE 

The appeal which each December ac- 
counts for the signal success of the 
Christmas Seal and “Health Bond” sale 
is for the most part humanitarian, but it 
is stated by those in charge that there is 
a practical, hard-headed aspect to this 
campaign. 

Tuberculosis annually kills 150,000 per- 
sons in the United States. Most of these 
are producers, men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 45, The minimum esti- 
mate as to the economic cost of each 
death from the white plague, due to loss 
of production and bills for medical and 
hospital care, is set at $8,000. At this 
rate, the yearly economic loss to America 
through this one disease totals $1,200,- 
000,000. 

This estimate does not take into ac- 
count the lessening of efficiency on the 
part of sufferers from tuberculosis who 
persist in working until they are actually 
bed-ridden. The white plague is a need- 
less drain on the economic power of the 
nation. It was long ago demonstrated 
that the disease is both curable and pre- 
ventable. 

The funds obtained through the sale of 
Christmas Seals and “Health Bonds” are 
used to finance the campaign against 
tuberculosis carried on by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, state tubercu- 
losis and public health associations, and 
hundreds of local affiliated organizations. 
The means employed are chiefly in the 
way of education and demonstration as 
to the method of preventing and curing 
disease. 





Pending Trademarks 
The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Heekin’; No. 108,613. Owner, Heekin 
Spice Co., Cincinnati. Used on barley, 
tapioca, and corn starch. 

‘Vigor’; No. 114,681. Owner, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Southerner,” with picture of; No. 135,146. 
Owner, Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour. 

“Washington,” in circle; No. 135,216. 
Owner, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sakota,”’ in oval; No. 136,358. Owner, 
Centennial Mill Co. of Tennessee, Memphis, 
Tenn. Used on wheat flour. 

“Saskewatin’’; No. 136,379. Owner, Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. Used on wheat flour. 

“Saskaberta’; No. 136,380. Owner, Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. Used on wheat flour. 

“Geneva Belle’; No. 136,506. Owner, Ben- 


nett Milling Co., Geneva, Ill. Used on wheat 


flour. 

“‘Neukro”’; No. 136,754. Owner, Krow & 
Neumann, Marvell, Ark. Used on wheat 
flour, 


“Nathan Hale’; No. 136,803. Owner, Mid- 
dle States Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Ensign” on shield, with fleur-de-lis de- 
sign; No. 136,836. Owner, Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. Used on selfrising flour. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE 


Harold Spender’s life of Lloyd-George 
practically amounts to an autobiography. 
He is a well-known British journalist, 
who, for 27 years, has been an intimate 
friend and associate of Lloyd-George, and 
during the preparation of his book he had 
the co-operation of his great subject, 
of Mrs. Lloyd-George, of William Lloyd- 
George, the premier’s brother, of Sir 
Philip Kerr, the Tumulty of Downing 
Street, and of others who had intimate 
knowledge of David Lloyd-George’s pub- 
lice and private life. It necessarily fol- 
lows that the “life and times” of the 
British statesman are narrated much as 
he desired them to be. His point of view 
on great present issues is frankly ex- 
pressed; his explanations and the mo- 
tives for his acts are clearly set forth. 
The author is not critical of his subject, 
but rather presents a brief in his behalf. 
The book is by no means an appraisal of 
a finished career, but rather the index 
of a character that is still powerfully en- 
ergetic in arbitrating the national destiny. 

Speaking through Mr. Spender, Lloyd- 
George makes clear his position on the 
great matters that divide the world. 
Particularly pertinent at the moment is 
his attitude toward the Peace Confer- 
ence. He defends the treaty, not as the 
best conceivable one, but as the best ob- 
tainable under the circumstances. It sat- 
isfies no one. “The chief reason is that 
the conference worked throughout by a 
process of compromise; and compromise 
has no lovers. It was in the main a com- 
promise between three points of view— 
the French, the American, and the Brit- 
ish. Hateful to strenuous souls! To 
yield nothing and to gain everything is 
to them the only statesmanship. But let 
us remember the other side. The war 
was not won alone; the peace could not 
be made alone. The armies had to com- 
bine for victory; the peace had to be 
combined, too. No great power could 
have made a peace entirely its own, either 
in material gain or ideal aims. 

“The American aim, as shaped by their 
remarkable President and voiced in his 
splendid oratory, was for a peace of final 


world reconciliation. He held up the 
‘banner of the ideal. The French aim 
was a peace of security. The British 


aim lay somewhere between the two, ‘a 
practical peace combining conciliation 
and security, punishing Germany with- 
out crushing it, improving the world but 
not seeking all at once to achieve the 
millennium.’ ” 

Equally interesting at the moment is 
Lloyd-George’s attitude on the League 
of Nations. He is portrayed as a con- 
vert of President Wilson. “He _ pro- 
foundly believed in the League of Na- 
tions as the only way out for the human 
race. But he had not a very deep faith 
in schemes or constitutions. His idea 
was rather in the good old British way 
to evolve a league from the Peace Con- 
ference. He had in mind the precedent 
of the Imperial Conference, and he be- 
lieved that periodical meetings of the 
Peace Conference, gradually including 
nations at first excluded, would lead to 
a slow growth of understanding between 
nations now too ardent for sovereignty 
to be affected by any decision from 
Paris or Geneva.” 

Lloyd-George differed frequently with 
President Wilson, but they remained 
firm friends. Together, the author states, 
they “prevented a triumphant France 
from shattering Germany to atoms.” 
When the treaty was finally presented to 
Germany, Lloyd-George was willing in 
“every possible way to make the peace 
possible for Germany’s acceptance,” but 
President Wilson elected to support the 
treaty exactly as framed. In this re- 
spect, a greater flexibility of mind on 
the part of Lloyd-George, the author 
finds an important difference between the 
two great leaders.who in many other re- 
spects are kindred spirits. 

Due attention is given to British do- 
mestic problems of the moment, among 


them the labor disputes, the Irish ques- 

tion and the housing situation. There is 

a very readable sketch of the Premier’s 

youth and prewar career. 

Lloyd-George has always been interest- - 
ing to America. Roosevelt, who held 
him in “a fierce admiration,” wrote to 
another great American shortly before 
his death: “Give my heartiest regards to 
Lloyd-George. Do tell him I admire him 
immensely. I have always fundamental- 
ly agreed with his social programme, but 
I wish it supplemented by Lord Roberts’ 
external programme. Nevertheless, my 
agreement with him in programme is 
small compared with the fact that I so 
greatly admire the character he is now 
showing in this great crisis. It is often 
true that the only way to render great 
services is by willingness on the part of 
the statesman to lose his future, or, at 
any rate, his present position in political 
life, just exactly as the soldier may have 
to pay with his physical life in order to 
render service in battle.” 

The neutral viewpoint , concerning 
Lloyd-George, which probably comes 
close to being the American viewpoint, 
was well stated by the Journal de Geneve, 
Switzerland, in the perilous year 1917: 
“Mr. Lloyd-George has been called the 
Prime Minister of Europe. There is 
truth in that utterance. Of all states- 
men who exercise today an influence over 
the destinies of the world, Mr. Lloyd- 
George is the most attractive, the most 
personal, the most willful, the most 
audacious. More than all the others, he 
sees the future and prepares for it. He 
has two talents which complete his out- 
fit. He knows how to will, and he knows 
how to speak.” 

“The Prime Minister: Life and Times of 
David Lloyd George,’”’ by Harold Spender; 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 
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INTIMATE GOLF TALKS 


When John Duncan Dunn, now of the 
Los Angeles Country Club, was head of 
the Wanamaker indoor-golf school, Elon 
Jessup, associate editor of Outing, went 
to interview him and unexpectedly re- 
mained for instruction. He explains in 
the introduction to the resulting book, 
“Intimate Golf Talks,” that these con- 
versations “are more than interviews— 
they are the direct results of actual 
situations. I was the average golf duffer 
burdened with more than the average 
number of golfing faults. The ghost of 
this same duffer, club in hand, stalks 
through the following pages. Mr. Dunn’s 
words in great part are inspired by the 
sight of this actual exhibit out of which 
he is attempting to make a golfer.” 

Philosophy IV and the game of golf, 
Mr. Jessup says, may or may not have 
much in common, but he has found that 
in both cases methods of teaching can 
be much the same. His recorded talks 
with Mr. Dunn make golf seem very sim- 
ple, and the book unquestionably should 
be helpful in solving a multitude of the 
minor problems that perplex not only 
beginners in the game but those who are 
more nearly masters of it. There are 82 
illustrations which carry on to clearness 
and conviction the advice and argument 
of the accompanying text. 
“Intimate Golf Talks,’’ by Elon 

John Duncan Dunn; G. P. 

New York; $3 net. 

~ ~ 


Jessup and 
Putnam's Sons, 


BEYOND THE DESERT 


Alfred Noyes has made a most suc- 
cessful venture from the field of poetry 
into the realm of prose, in his story, “Be- 
yond the Desert.” It is a dramatic tale 
of the great West, telling of an I.W.W. 
leader, escaped from prison, who is lost 
in Death Valley. The reader is taken 
with him through harrowing desert ad- 
ventures, culminating in an unexpected 
romance. He rescues the daughter of the 
man whose murder he has been contem- 
plating as a Bolshevik agent, and when he 
returns to civilization he tries to convert 
his followers to respectable citizenship. 
What happens is an artistic and logical 
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development of a very dramatic situa- 

tion. It is not only a good story, but it 

presents the case against Bolshevism in 
human terms more compelling than con- 
ventional argument. There is a great 
power and color in Mr. Noyes’s descrip- 
tion of the desert, and a touch of mysti- 
cism in his treatment of the mirage an 

its effect upon his radical hero. ; 

“Beyond the Desert,” by Alfred Noyes; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; $1 
net, nae 

WOODROW WILSON AND HIS WORK 

Now that this country’s periodical 
wave of political hysteria and prejudice 
has spent itself at the polls, it would 
seem possible to consider in a calm and 
unprejudiced light the career of the man 
about whom so much of the bitter preju- 
dice of the presidential campaign cen- 
tered. In general, however, and prob- 
ably more certainly in this case, it is too 
much to expect that an impartial survey 
of the career of any public man should 
be made during his lifetime. Professor 
Dodd has attempted this, with notable 
success; nevertheless, those of his read- 
ers who bitterly dislike Wilson and his 
policies probably will consider the book 
much too sympathetic in its point of 
view, and the President’s uncritical ad- 
mirers will consider it not sufficiently 
laudatory. Possibly many years must 
elapse before a calm and just public esti- 
mate may be expected. 

Professor Dodd gives evidence of sym- 
pathy with the ideals and aims that have 
inspired President Wilson's _ public 
course, still he has succeeded in keeping 
his personal feeling well curbed. He has 
treated his subject as a theme for his- 
torical study, with judicial appraise- 
ment upon every phase. His purpose 
has been to present a just estimate of 
the President while he lives and while he 
continues to occupy the center of the 
public stage, utilizing the pertinent ma- 
terials that are easy to obtain and which 
should assure an accurate verdict of his- 
tory. He has had several talks with the 
President, has conferred with his friends, 
and has questioned his opponents in or- 
der to make sure of the causes of their 
antagonism. On the score of its tem- 
perateness alone, so uncommon in these 
days, the book deserves the widest read- 
ing. 

—— Wilson and His Work,” by Wil- 
liam E. Dodd; Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 

* * 
GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

What might be described as a glorified 
guidebook has been composed by Mr. 
Sherwood from notes on a South Ameri- 
can trip taken by the author and his 
wife in the closing year of the war. The 
book makes no pretense whatever of 
styley arrangement or comprehensiveness, 
It is a random record, often fragmentary 
and inadequate, of sights, experiences 
and the author’s observations. Neverthe- 
less, since nearly anything that is pub- 
lished on the subject of the southern 
American continent has a wide interest 
today, Mr. Sherwood’s book will be read 
with both attention and profit by a large 
number of people, particularly those who 
aspire to similar travels. For the latter 
it will be found especially valuable, for 
it contains detailed information concern- 
ing prices, hotel accommodations, steam- 
er services and the minor “do’s” and 
“don’ts” that are so important to one 
who journeys in unfamiliar lands. There 
are numerous illustrations, made from 
kodak pictures taken with a camera that 
“originally cost only $12.60.” 

The itinerary of the Sherwoods was 
the conventional one, a circle down the 
west coast, across the Andes, and up the 
east coast, touching at the principal 
ports en route. Unlike most tourists, 
they paused for weeks, rather than days, 
at many points, and their observations 
upon the life and times of the people 
are therefore more than correspondingly 
enhanced. 

All in all, the book is a thoroughly 
informal one, somewhat like a letter to 
the home folks. Probably this very fact 
will better enable the reader to feel and 
understand some of the more important 
phases of travel and living in the South 
American countries. 

“Glimpses of South America,” by F. A. 
Sherwood; The Century Co., New York; $4 
net. 





Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Nov. 20 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbis— 1920 1919 1918 
NOV. 2830 ccccccctoce 2,314 3,147 2,747 
June 28-Nov. 20...... 44,750 58,710 48,455 


Flour exports, bbls— 
MOV. 18-80 .ccscccces ° 128 519 403 
June 28-Nov. 20 ..... 7,979 5,543 
Wheat, June 28- 
Nov. 20, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .433,000 595,189 572,236 
Exports .........+..++.140,226 659,414 76,048 
Ground by mills ..... 201,375 271,945 213,840 
Wheat stocks, 
Nov. 20, bus— 
At terminals ......... 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.142,163 206,486 176,842 


42,236 96,614 124,212 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed, ef- 
fective Oct. 15, 1920, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
are; Via 
Via Chicago or 
Duluth Milwaukee 








Agincourt, Ont. ...ccecce esas 49.5 
Albany ......... ovccoccecs 468 44.5 
Baltimore .......++:+ ceees 43.0 43.0 
Baltimore® ........ esecve 43.0 44.0 
Baltimoret ........+.. e+e 43.0 44.0 
Binghamton, N. Y. ...... 42.0 41.0 
BOBtON .cccccccccccccce -- 48.0 48.0 
BOStOM® cccccccccsccccce . 45.0 46.0 
BostOnt .ccscccscccccs +.» 46.0 47.0 
BRUMAIO ccc cscvccccccccecs 33.5 32.5 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ...... 42.0 41.0 
Cobourg, Ont. ...... Se a ee 49.5 
Cormimng, IN. Ze scccscccccce 42.0 41.0 
Cortiand, N. Y. ..ccccccee 43.0 41.0 
Wimira, WN. VY. cccccccccce 42.0 41.0 
Borie, Pa. 2... Tere irre 33.5 32.5 
Halifax, N. 8S. ...eeeeeeee oece 68.0 
Halifax, N. BB. ..ccccces ° os 47.0 
Halifax, N. S.f ..-+-eees © eben 48.0 
Belsaee, BW. Ze ccccccsccse « 42.0 41.0 
Kingatom, Omt. ccccceccee cscs 49.5 
Lindsay, Ont. ...seeseees eeee 49.5 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ....+-.+. © ece5 67.0 
Montreal, P. Q. ........ © eee 48.5 
Montreal, P. Q.* ...sseee coos 45.0 
Montreal, P. Q.f ..... eee cec5e 45.0 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. ......0- 42.0 41.0 
Mulgrave, N. S. ........ o Bees 72.6 
Newport News, Va. ...... oe, 43.0 
Newport News, Va.* ..... ease 44.0 
Newport News, Va.f ..... ioe 44.0 
New York, N. Y. ..ccccee 46.0 46.0 

45.0 46.0 

46.0 47.0 
Norfolk, Va. cece 43.0 
Norfolk, Va.* eee 44.0 
Norfolk, Va.t rr 44.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ..... - 48.0 49.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ..ccccccccce et 55.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ....... 44.0 45.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 44.0 45.0 
Pittetom, PO, ccccccccccce 44.0 44.0 
Point Levi, P. Q. ........ é ves 49.0 
Point Levi, P. Q.* ....... 46.0 
Point Levi, P. Q.f ....... 47.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ...... er 74.5 
Portland, Maine ......... 48.0 49.0 
Portland, Maine* ........ 45.0 46.0 
Portland, Mainef ........ 46.0 47.0 
Providence, R. I. ........ 48.0 49.0 
Providence, R, I.* ....... 45.0 eee 
Providence, R. Lf ....... 46.0 


Punxsutawney, Pa. ...... 42.0 
Quebec, P. Q. ees 
Quebec, P. 
Quebec, P. be er 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 44.5 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... 0 08 
Rochester, N. VY. ccccceee 42.0 
Rockland, Maine ........ 48.0 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... ones 
St. John, N. B. we 
Ct. Joke, WH. Be. wcccccces ese 
St. John, N. Bat wccccecec e eee 
St. John, P, Q. ee 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. .. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 44 
Scranton, PR. .ccccccccecce 44. 
Stanstead, P. Q. 48 
Sydney, N. 8S. 


Anoeosooneoneoonosoounsono: 
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Syracuse, NM. FZ. cosieccese - 42. 
BPG, The Be covcccceevssas 44. 
MPEG Bie We eabeussisvess 43. 2. 
Washington, D, C, ....... 43.0 43. 
WEP, Be Es cceescaves 42.0 41.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ....... 44.0 44.0 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 751 3,199 1,444 191 78 11 14 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 8&8 9 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 38,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 25 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 


1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 


1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 6552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


*Estimated Nov. 1. 


Canadian Exports in September 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada in September, 1919 and 1920: 











19 1920 
Wheat, bus ........... 2,164,186 3,925,880 
Oats, bus ........ 421,271 
Barley, bus ..... 358,276 
Rye, bus .....0.. 166,080 
Buckwheat, bus . 1,500 
Piour, DOIG sésc.cecee 309,926 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ....... a 17,270 
Oatmeal, 100 Ibs ...... 104,120 8,486 
WHEAT EXPORTS (BUS) 

To— 1919 1920 
United Kingdom ...... 1,267,277 1,588,720 
United States ..... deve 66,713 1,478,469 
WUGRESS ccesiceses eevuse Saenee 1,214 
GROSSO. ccccccevacs Tyo 618,628 632,610 
SERIF ca cc cc cewsssesece - 211,568 324,867 

POURS 22 ccrcesvvccsess 2,164,186 3,925,880 

WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS (BBLS) 

To— 1919 1920 
United Kingdom ........ 276,247 31,426 
United States ...cccccese 113 10,889 
po, | Serre ee 1,295 503 
y | GSPYT ATT ee a,008 esse 
British Guiana .......... 10,024 11,388 
British South Africa..... 100 114,872 
BAPDAGOS 2 cccccccccesces 7,925 9,009 
SAMBIGR oc cccccccscccsce 13,004 4,218 
WOOD Aes stsonccnee eee 14,627 19,513 
Other British West Indies 6,756 9,140 
CRUG sccccses ecesrecocccne 1,138 cessce 
GN 6 kosovsStecrvsse seeee o25 0 0—~C~éC‘ 
Dutch Guiana ........... 47 55 
Denmark ...cccscccceses © bé0e8 337 
Dutch West Indies ....... —_ wees 
SONS eae Paesccesceacs | reer 
France ..... PA Res AGeOoORS 30,188 350 
French Guiana .......... me’ o. Hepes 
French West Indies ..... ve —  <aase 
GIONS ceca sctccccrcseces 21,400 3,057 
BEOEEE Sbwdddneeocsscncets evans 300 
Netherlands ..c.ccccscccee seece 1,550 
Newfoundland ........... 46,431 19,145 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 561 
Ban DOMINGO cevvcccscccce seoes 1,242 
;: : SPPreeererrerererny 20,505 38,869 
VOROBUOIR cccsceccsccsses 50 504 
Other countries ......... 320 33,554 

DOGS: .c.vvins cesccvccass 462,757 309,926 





Imports Into Canada 


Imports for consumption into Canada of 
principal grains and grain products during 
August and September, 1920 (the latest for 
which figures are available): 

August September 
62 


Wheat, BUS .cccsccsecss 4,217 
OREM, DUD ec cc ctcresceus 4,097 434,048 
Barley, DUB cocscccscese 247 42 
(Se ereer TT eee 860 2,021 
CU WE Sek cceccecuces ons 861,865 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 1,596 9 
a. Serre 1,308 1,869 
ot. Se. rerree re ee 79 202 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1920, to Nov. 27, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

--—-Output—7 --~Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ...13,605 15,765 211 811 
BE PRO)  cccccs 357 516 ose eee 
Duluth-Superior 758 1,004 ay — 
Outside mills .. 7,788 10,587 43 72 

Totals 22,508 27,872 254 883 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 
Via Via 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 


To— Marie, Mich. Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. ....... « Be 52.0 
AIOGRY, Ni T. 2 ccccsvces 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.®* ........ 7.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ...... oes 43.5 
; a RT 52.0 52.0 
PORCGR, BERES.? wcccccccs $50.0 50.0 
Coboereg, Ont. iccccccses cee 52.0 
Cumberland, Md, ....... 068 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md. ....... 47.0 47.0 
Sree 72.5 72.5 
PEM, Bee le? sc avcesee 751.0 451.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......... 52.0 52.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ..cccece 71.0 71.0 
Pee, Bh. Gee cecsuce 52.0 52.0 
Beemerens, Fe GF vcecice 48.0 48.0 
Bemiarave, HM. GB. wceccoss 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ......... ewe 47.0 
Newport News*® ........ on 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 50.0 50.0 
rew Term, BH. F.* wccvcs 50.0 50.0 
sade thew ie é 47.0 47.0 
Ps VE” cevvivaedin 47.0 47.0 
CROW, GRR 2.060 cescces 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 52.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine* ....... nae 50.0 
Se, Wy Ue Seeeetccue 60.0 60.0 
Se als GA. cccesener +50.0 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y¥. ........ 45.0 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 52.0 52.0 
he SOM, Be BR svcssces 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* ........ $50.0 50.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ...... 65.5 65.5 
Sherbrook, P, Q. ....... 52.0 52.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Strasburg, Va. .......... ct 47.0 
Byrecese, Mi Ze co csv2 ces 45.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. S. ........ +» 79.5 79.5 
Ween, Bes. Be. cv evccivesss 46.5 46.5 


*For export. tFlour ic less, 
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It was a country village, and h» was 
making preparations for  flittin:—the 
fourth removal in about 12 months. The 
vicar happened: to be passing, and re. 
marked: 

“What—moving again, John?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John. 

“You are taking ‘your poultry, ‘oo, | 
see. They will be getting tired of being 
moved about.” 

“Getting tired?” said John. “Why, 
bless you, sir, they are quite used to jt 
now. Every time they see a furniture 
van they run into the yard and |e op 
their backs with their legs in the air 
waiting to have them tied.” 

—London Tii-Bit;, 
* * 

Times were hard, and Mrs: Jonson 
was endeavoring to persuade her lord 
and master to enter some gainful occu- 
pation, 

“It’s a good job,” she maintained, 
“Fo’ and a half dollahs a day- eight 
hours.” 

“Who dis man tryin’ to th’ow money 
at me dat way?” 

“Tom Wilson.” 

“Tom Wilson? No, ma’am, somebody 
else, not me. Ah done wo’k two yeahs 
in France foh dat Wilson fam’ly.” 

—! udge. 
” * 

Bobbie came home one day with a 
brand new golf ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found on th 
links, daddy,” he said. 

But daddy was suspicious. “Are you 
sure it was a lost ball, son?” he asked. 

“Surest thing you know,” replied Bob- 
by with conviction. “I saw the ma and 
his caddy both looking for it.” 

—(inger Jar. 
* * . 

Willie Willis: “Do you think the dead 
ever come back?” 

Tommy Gillis: “Sure. I got a licking 
yesterday for proving that they do.” 

Willie Willis: “How so?” 

Tommy Gillis: “Pa killed a cat the 
other day and threw it out in the alley, 
and yesterday I brought it back in‘o the 
house.” —J udge. 

* 7 

Mrs. Sims; “What are you doing with 
that string tied around your finger 

Mr. Sims: “You put it there to make 
me remember to mail a letter for you.” 

Mrs. Sims: “Well, did you do it 

Mr. Sims: “No, my dear, you forgot 
to give it to me.” Fun. 

* + 

“I hear your sister is sick in bed, 
Willie,” remarked a neighbor. “Nothing 
serious, I hope?” : 

“Not specially,” answered Willie. “We 
were just playin’ a game seein’ who could 
lean the furthest out the window, and 
she won.” —/"rolie 

* - 

Teacher: “Ruthie, name the dierent 
vegetables—lettuce, onions, radish:s and 
so forth—that your father raised in his 
garden.” 

Ruthie (eight years old): “I 
onions, radishes—” 

Teacher: “What else?” 

Ruthie: “I—I don’t think papa raised 
and so forth this year.” — Judge. 

o + 





ttuce, 


“Why do you require so much money! 
asked the irate father. 
“I don’t require it, father,” ws the 
reply, “it’s the people I owe.” 
—Michigan Ga soyle. 
* * 


THE INSUBORDINATE FOWL 
Hiking through the small French tow? 


an ignorant chicken, unversed in t!c 4) 
petites of American darkies, cross‘ d the 
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n front of a colored detachment. 
With much zeal a soldier broke forth 
from the ranks and set out in pursuit. 
“Halt!” bellowed the officer in charge. 
Both fowl and Negro only accelerated 
i aces. 
thericit! Halt!” repeated the officer. 
The dusky doughboy made one plunge, 
grasped the chicken by the neck and 
stuffcd it, still struggling, inside his 


= ec!’ he panted. “Ah’ll learn you 


to hat when de captain says halt, you 
disol «tient bird.” 


road i 


—American Legion Weekly. 








Special Notices 


TI e for advertisements in this de- 
parti is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to th e); minimum charge, $1. 

Fx benefit of those out of a position, 
adver ments of Situations Wanted will be 
accé at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per seven words to the line); minimum 
charé 0 cents. 

“D y” advertisements will not be in- 
serté the line rate, but will be charged 
for a » rate of $3 per column inch. 

On \dvertisements entitled to Special 
Noti assification will be accepted for 
publi yn herein. 

Adv sements under this heading are 
trans and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not essarily vouched for by The North- 
Miller. 

Cor r advertisements in this depart- 
t reach us by Saturday to appear 
1e of the following Wednesday, 
Cas ould accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 











MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
rade in grain or flour, who under- 
star cabling and handling of documents 
to nd and the Continent; references 
req Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern r, Minneapolis. 


NSAS SALESMAN WANTED 


W rn Kansas mill in best Turkey 
W district has opening for first- 

man to cover Kansas trade; 
Ww ve no difficulty agreeing on 
s or commission basis with 
r man; give full particulars 

yourself. Address 700, care 
N vestern Miller, Kansas City, 





rABLISHED 
mi ivantageously 
tur gh-grade flours, 
arr g additional eastern 
and ing connections; also interested 
engaging salesmen for Michigan, eastern 
Penr vania, and part of Ohio territory 
on nission basis. Address 3772, care 
Nor stern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SPRING WHEAT 
located, manufac- 
is desirous of 
brokerage 





MUST HAVE AN IOWA 
SALESMAN 


best flour 
familiar 


want the very 
sman obtainable 
state of Iowa and part of 
Missouri. We don’t care 
the cost so long as we can 
n our service the best sales- 
working in that territory. 
»u know the trade there and 
ooking for a high-class job 
a concern that will stand 
of you, address in confi- 
e, telling all about yourself 
ery first letter, 709, care 
hwestern Miller, Kansas 
Mo, 





\N WANTED—THE NATIONAL 
Mil Co., Toledo, Ohio, 4,000 bbis daily 
cay , has an opening for an experi- 
ence ind capable flour salesman to de- 
vel isiness in the bakery trade of this 
sect the mill is very favorably located 
for ging selected spring wheat down 
the s from Canada and the Northwest 
and kes a feature of that business; its 
loca also assures the best of service to 
the le. in C, F, A, territory; this is an 
exe onal opportunity for the right man; 
add the mill direct, giving record of 


pas xperience. National Milling Co., 
Tole Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills of large and small ca- 





| y, in Northwest; age 38. Address 
apolis care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- 
burgh district; have had over 10 years’ 
experience ‘selli flour; Address 3783, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER .AND 


maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





+ ence in milling business; 


MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 


Wanted—by man with 13 years’ experi- 
manager 750- 
bbl mill at present; desire change for 
larger opportunity and more desirable 
location, If interested in capable, high- 
class man, address 701, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN 
man, nine years with Kansas mills as 
accountant, transit man and grain buyer; 
prefer Kansas or Southwest; references 
from former employers. Address 3789, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT, 


Thoroughly conversant with 
modern milling’ and who has 
had full charge of a 2,300-bbl 
spring wheat and 3850-bbl rye 
mill, on account of changing 
conditions, is open to consider a 
new position; he is fully. compe- 
tent to handle a 5,000-bbl mill 
and is familiar with modern 
milling practices; has been with 
his present company 14 years; is 
48 years old and married; any 
concern having an opening for 
an unusually high-grade man 
would do well to correspond 
with 38738, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 


experience wants permanent position with 
chance to develop; best of references; ex- 
cellent reason for desiring change; state 
conditions and salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3784, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AVAILABLE 





ABOUT JAN. 1, FORMER 
chemist of well-known cereal laboratory, 
now working on Fleischmann Fellowship 
in Baking and acting as instructor at Dun- 
woody Institute; will consider position 
with mill©or baking concern or in sales 
work where technical training and experi- 
ence are an asset. Address J. F. Corbett, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN CUSTOM MILL; AM MAR- 


ried; 39 years old; steady and industrious; 
am employed at present, but mill is to 
change hands soon, so must make change; 
can come any time after Dec. 10; wages 
expected, $150 per month, Address Box 
158, Halstad, Minn. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT, COMPETENT 


to take charge of 1,000- to 5,000-bbl plant, 
is desirous of making change; both hard 
and soft wheat experience and can guar- 
antee results; wants permanent location 
with progressive firm. Address 3774, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





RELIABLE FLOUR 


SALESMAN HAVING 
personal acquaintance with car buyers in 
New England states, open for position 
with mill wishing representation covering 
this territory; liberal arrangements can 
be made; best of references. Address 3765, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR TRAFFIC 


manager; 12 years’ experience in railway, 
milling and grain, including mill and 
grain accounting; would like to hear from 
some good mill or grain firm where merit 
and efficiency are appreciated. Address 
3785, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





TRAFFIC MANAGER AND .MILL AC- 


countant with 11 years’ experience desires 
position with a large southwestern mill 
in either or both positions; thoroughly 
posted on rates, interstate commerce law 
and latest methods of mill accounting; 
satisfactory references. Address 708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER, 


NOW EMPLOYED, 
having 10 years’ experience as assistant 
and.sales manager, will be open for a 
position about Jan. 1 with a southwestern 
mill desiring to put on a definite and 
constructive sales program; age 34; satis- 
factory reference furnished. Address 707, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





FLOUR MAN WITH sIx YEARS’ SELLING 


experience, two of which were spent di- 
recting saies of an Illinois mill, would like 
to get into touch with some good milling 
concern. having a vacancy in its sales de- 
partment, or would be pleased to hear 
from mill owner having other interests 
and wanting to employ a mill manager. 
Address 38752, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED CASH GRAIN AND FEED 


man, married, age 36, desires connection 
reliable firm; experienced coarse grain 
merchandiser, country office and terminal; 
floor experience; present employed south- 
ern firm, who are discontinuing grain end; 
desire get back North; acquainted north- 
ern territory; familiar rates, etc; refer- 


ences first-class. Address 3766, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MODERN MILLER OF PROVEN ABIL- 
ity will accept’ position as head miller in 
good mill of 400. bbls or more capacity, 
giving full guaranty of highest standards 
and assuming all costs of any possibie 
changes in unsatisfactory plant until full 
efficiency is obtained; no run-down rattle- 
traps will be considered; full information 
and description of plant desired in first 
letter. “ Address 8768, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
$1,000 cash or more can arrange to buy 
a complete 50-bbl, Midget Marvel mill; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment; local 
people wish to interest a practical: miller 
and will give the right man liberal sup- 
port and the chance of- his life; North 
Dakota location, plenty of the best spring 
wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a 
man with experience and a good record. 
Address 3779, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WHOLESALE GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILL- 


feed brokerage business for sale—estab- 
lished four years, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
30 good live mill and grain accounts, also 
very highest class of customers among 
wholesale bakers and grain firms in Los 
Angeles territory; have certified audit 
books covering four years two months; 
account senior partner wishing to retire 
from active business and junior partner 
going to Orient will sell this established 
business for $20,000 cash; will bear closest 
investigation and is rare opportunity for 
those desiring location and paying busi- 
ness in southern California. Address 3762, 
care Northwestern Miller, 600 Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 


flour mill within the city of Canton, Ohio; 

water power; all new machinery; can be 

bought at a very low price. For particu- 

lars address the O. C. Barber Allied In- 

) orga Co., 308 Vicary Building, Canton, 
hio, 





FOR SALE—MODERN MINNESOTA 125- 


bbl plansifter mill, 20,000-bu elevator in 
connection; good location, fine shipping 
facilities, large local trade; mill complete, 
in fine shape and now running; small 
amount cash, balance easy terms, or will 
accept good improved land as part. For 
particulars address X.Y.Z., 3770, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE~—ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH, 9x30, 


Strong-Scott feed mill, rebuilt, sharp rolls, 
new feeders and housing, $525; one Mon- 
arch attrition mill, 24-in, motors on shaft, 
practically new, $1,225; two Nordyke & 
Marmon driers, style H, with hood, 80-bu 
capacity, cheap; one Triumph crusher, 30- 
bu capacity, perfect condition, $75. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—LABORATORY ELECTRIC 
bake oven, Despatch No. 100; in first- 


class condition. Address Leatherock, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—A SERVICEABLE NEW 35-1IN 


Leffel-Sampson water 
and short line-shaft, 
one third the cost ‘of 
M. Cox, Anderson, Ind. 


wheel, 
which 
new. 


also gears 
will sell for 
Address T, 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and detérioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refér+ 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National: 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


* THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, . 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





COMPLETE STEAM POWER PLANT FOR 


sale; one heavy duty Corliss engine; two 
boilers, 80 h-p each, full fronts and rock- 
ing grate bars; one smokestack and 
breeching; pumps, heater, piping and all 
connections; all in good condition, Chey- 
enne Milling Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


1233 





| High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 


Davenport Flour Mills 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








HIGHEST GRADE 


CRACKER 
DUST 


1,000,000 Las. 


FOR SALE 


AT A VERY REASONABLE 
PRICE. 


NO INGREDIENTS BUT 
FLOUR AnD WATER 


GOTTFRIED BAKING 
COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 

















When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 


We have been in business in Minne- 
apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











FLOUR MILLERS 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS—ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy—No 


ELNICKER ST. LOUIS 











Sick mills need an Expert. 


and ‘Milling Lessons” 75c each; ‘Book of 
eign $6.75. 





Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘‘Book of 
ws Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition t 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U. S. A, 


Superin- 


Receipts”’ 
“Miller 
50, for- 
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The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 





Write for particulars 


900 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“The Correct Belt for 
Every Drive in the 
Mill” 

Lace Leather 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 








A Fire Resistant Window Wall 
= 
Qo 
MH fl 








sou STEEL WINDOWS 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1906 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 























Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 
The best suction of any 


scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 


of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 














¢ The 


Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 













Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. 











4 Put Appetite in 3 


Your Advertising 


—with high-class illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 
They'll sell flour. Let us 
tell you how they have 
sold it before for numer- 


<— 


ous mills. 
Buckbee Mears Company 
ST. PAUL MINN, 























There is 





Ont One FRED GOVERNOR 


The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street | 











Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


MILLS and ELEVATORS 


706 Mutual Building 


KANSAS OITY, MO. 





25 


December 8, 1920 





Supercargo—or Banks? 


IN olden days, ships left home ports laden 
with merchandise in charge of a super- 
cargo, or agent, who traded in each port, 
selling his wares and buying return cargoes 
—all for cash of the realm. Today, through 
the medium of international commercial 
banks, foreign trade is conducted by an 
orderly process, comparable to that of 
domestic commerce, and employing neither 
supercargo nor actual cash. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York is associated with leading banks 
throughout the world, and serves as the 
medium for direct relations between mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country 
and those in foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 




























— 
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443 co) ye Ii } 
Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 








MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager 








EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 






Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 






Write Dept. “0” for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your require- 
ments and let us 
suggest the 
kind of unit needed. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANOH OFFICES 
BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bide. 
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